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The Life and Opinions of John de Wicliffe, Illustrated prin- 
cipally from his Unpublished Manuscripts. By Roserr 
VaucuHan. 2 vols. London: Holdsworth & Ball. 
1831. 


Tue name of John de Wicliffe is familiar to all who have 
even a superficial knowledge of English ecclesiastical his- 
tory. Asa light shining in the darkness of a comparatively 
benighted age, he can not be wholly overlooked or disregard- 
ed. Still, there is about his name and history, as usually con- 
templated by even learned readers, a dimness or mythical 
indistinctness, that renders him in our imagination rather an 
ideal than a real person, as well as removes him beyond our 
sympathies and even the range of our intellectual investiga- 
tions. This has doubtless arisen, at least in part, from the 
imperfect and unsatisfactory accounts of his life and charac- 
ter, that till recently were all that the public possessed in re- 
gard to him. His earlier biographers were generally friendly 
to his reputation, and to some extent admirers of his charac- 
ter; but their means of information were scanty and often 
fallacious. Among the earliest of these was Dr. James, the 
author of “ An Apology for Wicliffe,” who, however, had con- 


‘sulted only such of Wicliffe’s manuscripts as were to be found 


in the Bodleian Library, and of course his information was 
exceedingly defective. A “Life of Wicliffe, drawn from orig- 
inal sources,” was undertaken, about a century since, by Mr. 
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Lewis, who styles himself “ Minister of Meregate ;” but he 
also at last confessed his want of opportunity to consult the 
Wicliffe manuscripts found in the different libraries in re- 
mote parts of the kingdom. From these imperfect produc- 
tions, together with the perverted statements of popish annal- 
ists and chroniclers, has been derived the history of Wic- 
liffe, as found in cotemporaneous literature, and as hitherto 
generally entertained by such as without special attention to 
the matter, have some general notions on the subject. 

But at length long delayed justice was rendered to the 
fame of that great reformer, by the publication of the work 
named at the head of this article. The author of that work 
is a well known dissenting minister of the British metropo- 
lis, who, by his scholarship and personal qualities, has -at- 
tained and still occupies an elevated place among his peers 
and associates. As a writer he is also well known in lit- - 
erary circles; and of all his productions, his “ Life and Opin- 
ions of Wicliffe,” is the most considerable. Besides bringing 
to his task a well disciplined mind, and great facility in writ- 
ing, he, with prodigious labor, examined all the Wicliffe man-. 
uscripts in the United Kingdom, as a preparation for the work 
he had taken in hand. As the result of this method of pro- 
ceeding, his volumes form a complete magazine of verified 
facts, lucidly arranged, and discussed with a spirit of en- 
larged liberality; and altogether presenting a delineated 
character of their subject, that can not fail to elicit the admi- 
ration of every friend of noble and disinterested virtue. 
Hereafter this work will be the “Life of Wicliffe,’ and the 
subject of which it treats may be considered as exhausted ; 
since all that can be desired is here fully and felicitously set 
forth; or if there is any thing further to be adduced on the 
subject, it can be expected only from the same author. 

We have placed the title of these volumes at the head of 
this article, not however with the intention of writing a critical 
review of them; buf rather to indicate its subject and the 
principal source of its matter. The present design is to pre- 
sent to our readers, as far as space will allow, a clear, correct 
and concise statement of the life and character of a man to 
whom even our remote times are greatly indebted. 

In the northern district of Yorkshire, a few miles from the 
town of Richmond, is the ancient village of Wicliffe. The 
place is mentioned as far back as immediately after the Con- 
quest; its origin is uncertain, nor is it determined whether 
its name was derived from an early lord, or whether itself 
gave name to its principal resident family. But however the 
name may have originated, it was from a very early period 
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common to the village and the most considerable family that 
occupied it. For more than five hundred years that place 
was the residence of the Wicliffe family, the heads of which 
were, during all that time, lords of the manor, and patrons of 
the rectory of Wicliffe. But in 1606, the male issue of the 
proprietor failing, the estate descended to a daughter, by 
whose marriage it was lost to the name. During the life- 
time of the reformer, there were two rectors of Wicliffe, who 
bore the family name; and even after the estate had passed 
into another family, the Wicliffes continued to be a well- 
known and somewhat distinguished family. 

Whether John de Wicliffe was a member of that family is 
not absolutely certain, though such is generally presumed to 
have been the case. True, he would have received the pat- 
ronymic, “de Wicliffe,” at the university, had he been only 
a resident of that place, and not a member of its chief fam- 
ily. His name also is not found in the existing records of 
the family; but this omission is but faint proof against the 
prevailing tradition, as it is known that the Wicliffes were 
generally active partisans against their distinguished name- 
sake. The practice of destroying the evidence of disagreea- 
ble facts, has not unfrequently been resorted to in more en- 
lightened times, and when the prospect of hiding the hated 
truth was much less flattering than in this case; and from 
the temper in which the name of the Reformer has been dealt 
with, we know that such an act would have been perfectly 
in character. It is not at all improbable therefore, that a 
family whose name was by him made imperishable, refused 
to recognize him as pertaining to themselves. 

John de Wicliffe, called in his own times “ the evangelical 
doctor,” and since that great religious revolution occurred, 
“the Morning Star of the Reformation,” is presumed to have 
been born in the year 13824. Of his history before he came 
to Oxford, we know absolutely nothing. The early life of 
distinguished men, like the first movements toward great 
revolutions, are often unnoticed by contemporaries, and con- 
sequently unknown to posterity. It is generally not till after 
the little every-day affairs of childhood are quite forgotten, 
that such interest attaches to the name of the individual, as 
te occasion a desire to trace him through all the steps of his 
progress to greatness. In 1340, he entered Queen’s College, 
Oxford, but soon after removed to Merton College, which at 
that time numbered among its members some of the bright- 
est luminaries of the age. Here the illustrious Bradwardine 
had till lately filled the chair of divinity, and here Occam 
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and Duns Scotus, had displayed that splendor of genius 
which filled Christendom with their fame. 

His education is presumed to have been from the first con- 
ducted with a view to fitting him forthe service of the church; 
a designation which tradition affirms was early made in his 
behalf. He seems to have entered upon the prescribed round 
of studies with much ardor and steadiness. In the received 
doctrines of natural philosophy, he appears to have felt but 
little interest, and even then to have questioned the certified 
maxims in which that science was delivered. Rhetoric and 
logic occupied more of his attention, and he soon became a 
proficient in them. In the Latin language his attainments 
were such as were then required of candidates for the honors 
of the university. In after life he was able both to speak and 
write in that language, with much readiness, if indeed the 
learned jargon of the middle ages may be spoken of as the 
same with the classical dialect of the Augustan age. He 
also devoted himself to the law, not only the canon law and 
the Justinian code, but, what was more remarkable, to the 
common law also. 

In conformity to time-honored usage, he devoted himself 
to the study of the scholastic theology, in which he soon be- 
came distinguished. Such was his diligence in this depart- 
ment, that it is said he committed to memory many of the 
more intricate portions of Aristotle; and so great was his 
proficiency, that a violent adversary confessed that he was 
“second to none in philosophy, and in scholastic discipline 
altogether incomparable.” ‘The scholastic system was then 
at the height of its reputation, and every mental process was 
submitted to its arbitrary maxims. Wicliffe’s own mind did 
not wholly escape the evil effects of that vicious system, but 
it must be remembered that at that time truth itself lost 
much of its power unless clothed in the livery of the schools. 

His theological principles, however, were formed chiefly 
by a diligent study of the primitive Christian writers, espe- 
cially Augustine, Jerome, Basil and Gregory. Of modern 
divines he preferred Grossteste and Fitzralph. But his stud- 
ies were most nobly distinguished by his ardent devotion to 
the sacred volume, for which cause he received the appellation 
of “the evangelical doctor,” and by it he was gradually 
brought to perceive those great religious truths, which though 
long buried in ecclesiastical rubbish, were by him brought to 
the view of his own and subsequent times. It would be dif- 
ficult in our changed circumstances, to form an adequate es- 
timate of the degree of moral courage, and intellectual inde- 
pendence, necessary to enable one so situated, to break away 
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from the shackles of venerable authority, and take his stand 
upon the word of God. On the one hand he had to meet 
, the frowns of the pope and his minions, who forbade all ap- 
peals from the authority of the Holy See; and on the other 
he must encounter the sneers of learned ignorance, that es- 
teemed Aristotle the only guide through the mazes of theol- 
ogy. Wicliffe continued to employ the scholastic philosophy 
long after he had learned to respect the sacred volume as his 
sole authority in religious matters; but he used it as an in- 
strument and not as a final arbiter. 

About the time that Wicliffe accomplished the years of 
his minority, Europe was visited by a most fearful providen- 
tial chastisement. In 1345, a pestilence of unequaled fatal- 
ity appeared in Tartary, and spread rapidly through western 
Asia and Europe. Two years had been occupied in this 
desolating progress, when the continent was convulsed by a 
succession of earthquakes. In August, 1348, the plague ap- 
peared in England, and soon filled the whole land with des- 
olation and wailing. In London alone, it was thought a 
hundred thousand perished, and the most moderate estimated 
the mortality at not less than one-half of the whole popula- 
tion. The labors of husbandry were suspended; the courts 
of justice were closed ; the timid resorted to every device of 
superstition for security, and perished, sometimes buoyant 
with delusion, and sometimes frenzied by despair. 

From the frequent references to these things during his 
after life, it is evident that they made a deep and permanent 
impression on Wicliffe’s mind. He saw the hand of the 
Lord stretched out in judgment over the nation, but the peo- 
ple were hardened in crime rather than humbled to penitence ; 
he therefore apprehended a still more fearful display of the 
divine power, in the speedy coming of the final judgment. 
It is remarkable that in times of terror and excitement, how 
readily men’s minds revert to that great event. Perhaps 
since the ascension of Christ, no generation of men has 
passed away without having heard of its speedy approach. 
This impression on Wicliffe’s mind appears to have greatly 
quickened his devotional feelings, and also to have given the 
oceasion for his earliest publication, a small treatise entitled, 
“The Last Age of the Church.” 

As an attempt to reveal the future, this was perhaps of 
about equal value with untold numbers of others by learned 
or unlearned authors, and whether relying on human author- 
ity, or derived by forced interpretations from the Bible; yet 
the work is interesting. The feelings and opinions which it 
discloses, are such as to prepare one to anticipate in its author 
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a devout opponent of the corruptions which he so solemnly 
exposes. It shows thatat the beginning of his public career, 
the nefarious practices of the ecclesiastical power had so 
shocked his piety, as to cause him to expect the sudden man- 
ifestation of the wrath of heaven. He was already elevated 
in heart above the spirit of his times, and had begun that 
course of struggling after clearer knowledge, by which he 
was enabled at length to emerge into the purer light of the 
gospel. 

The history of monastic orders, constitutes a deeply inter- 
esting departrhent of the annals of Christianity. A variety 
of causes may have contributed to their growth and perma- 
nence, but their first cause unquestionably lies in the human 
heart. Men would purchase God’s favor by their own works, 
and are perpetually endeavoring to add something to the 
_ divine provisions for their salvation; they therefore seek by 
voluntary humiliation and self-inflicted severities, to increase 

the® price available for the purchase of pardon and ever- 
lasting life. The mystic theolegy whick early obtained a 
place in the church, favored this tendency. It taught that 
self-denial in refusing to enjoy the blessings afforded us by 
Providencé, is the highest virtue and the most certain means 
of sanctification. This led men to live in voluntary poverty, 
and to abandon the pleasures and conveniences of society. 
At first each self-devoted ascetic lived alone, and followed 
such rules of life as seemed best to promote his aims. Some, 
whom persecution had driven out to live “in caves and dens 
of the earth,” refused to return to the allurements of the 
world, when the causes that expelled them had ceased to 
operate. ‘These were the solitaries and sarabaites of the first 
ages of the church. Subsequently these scattered hermits 
were collected into communities, bound together by vows and 
devoted to a life of austerities and contemplative devotion. 
These by degrees grew into monastic orders, which in the 
sequel became the curse and scourge of the church. 

At first, the piety which was scandalized by the worldli- 
ness of many professors of the gospel, may have been edified 
by the opposite examples of monastic severity. But the 
wealth which had rendered the cathedral a seat of luxury, 
ambition and avarice, at length extended its influence to the 
seclusions of the convent. When these vices had once taken 
root there, they soon attained the rankest growth, by reason 
of the covering of sanctity that hid them from public gaze. 
Feeble but inadequate checks were from time to time oppo- 
sed to their growing corruption, till by its increase, reformation 
became a condition of their toleration. To regain the confi- 
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dence of the people, which had been forfeited by the luxury 
of the monks, a return to voluntary poverty and to a subsist- 
ence by alms, was required; and to these austerities were 
added by such as submitted to the new discipline; the duties 
of itinerant dispensers of clerical services, and of instructors 
in the public seminaries of learning. These were the men- 
dicant orders, or begging friars; who nevertheless very soon 
exhibited all the vices of their predecessors. 

Early in the fourteenth century, a fraternity of the order of 
St. Dominic came from the continent and established them- 
selves at Oxford. Here they soon obtained great popularity 
on account of their reputation for sanctity and active benev- 
olence. Because of their diligence in preaching, they were 
for a while patronized by the celebrated Grossteste ; but a 
further acquaintance with them led that sagacious prelate to 
‘change his views, and to oppose them. In this opposition 
he was afterward seconded by Richard Fitzralph, Chancel- 
lorof Oxford,and sybsequently Archbishop of Armagh. Fitz- 
ralph opposed the entire monastic system, denying the virtue 
of their voluntary poverty, and censuring their interference 
with the rights of the more ancient clergy, and charging 
them with being the cause of the very great falling away of 
the number of students at the university. So violent was the 
controversy which grew out of this matter, that it was found 
necessary to refer it to Rome for final adjudication. But the 
death of Fitzralph in 1350, while the appeal was pending, 
left his purposed reformation unaccomplished, and gave oc- 
casion to the monks to claim his death as a providential vin- 
dication of their cause. 

Before that event, however, Wicliffe had been drawn into 
the controversy, and had become a party to it. Fitzralph 
published his “ Conclusions” against the friars, while prose- 
cuting his suit, and with these Wicliffe became well ac- 
quainted, and so was induced fully to espouse the cause they 
so forcibly advocated. With this controversy he was occu- 
pied during a great portion of his life; and at his death he 
left it still unsettled. Though his chief work on this contro- 
versy is dated toward the latter part of his life, it is proba- 
ble that much of its substance was prepared and given to the 
public at that comparatively early period. In their defense 
of their discipline, the friars attempted to sanction their prac- 
tices, by pleading the example of Christ and his apostles, who 
were poor, and subsisted upon the alms of the pious. This 
appeal to the word of God, brought the inspired volume 
into the controversy, invested with the authority of a final 
arbiter. It is not improbable that it was this that gave Wic- 
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liffe that deep reverence for the Scriptures, and the right of 
private interpretation, which exerted so great an influence 
upon his subsequent course. Probably he did not anticipate 
the results of his own inquiries when he first entered upon 
them; but having chosen a guide in which he had the ut- 
most confidence, he did not hesitate to follow, though it led 
him into new and unexpected discoveries of truth. 

Wicliffe’s treatise entitled “ Objections to Friars,” belongs 
properly to this period, though the extant copies of it are 
dated some twenty years later. In that work he charged the 
friars with magnifying the excellence of a contemplative life 
to the prejudice of active duties; with defeating the disci- 
pline of the church by granting absolution to persons of cor- 
rupt lives, without due repentance and reformation of life ; 
and with bitter intolerance toward all who were not of their 
own orders. ‘To estimate properly the nature of the contest 
in which Wicliffe then engaged, the character and condition 
of those against whom he made war must be considered. 
For nearly two hundred years the Inquisition had performed 
its work of torture and destruction in Europe, while the ex- 
ecutors of its odious decrees were chiefly the orders of St. 
Dominic and St. Francis; and of these were most of the con- 
fessors, preachers and spiritual directors of the English peo- 
ple. ‘Their intolerance had, by the long continued enjoy- 
ment of power, become equally exclusive and vindictive ; and 
this ferocity had been greatly aggravated by frequently snuff- 
ing the blood of their victims. Their ghostly mandates, en- 
forced by the rack and torture, had been so constantly obey- 
ed, that they had become altogether impatient of contradic- 
tion, and quite averse to receiving reproofs. 

In this controversy, however, Wicliffe was not wholly un- 
supported. The universities favored his cause, and in grati- 
tude for his services, the society of Baliol College, presented 
him the next year, (1361,) with the church of Fillingham, and 
soon after called him to the dignity of warden of that college. 
The former he exchanged after a few years, for the church of 
Lutgershall, which indeed afforded a less living, but being 
nearer to Oxford, was more convenient; and the latter he re- 
tained a yet shorter period, having been called by the arch- 
bishop to preside over the recently founded college of Canter- 
bury Hall. This last appointment was the occasion of a re- 
newed contest with his old adversaries, the monks. Islip, the 
former archbishop, died soon after the appointment was 
made, and was succeeded by Langham, a monk, and formerl 
Abbot of Westminster. The ejected predecessor of Wiclifte 
at Canterbury Hall, now appealed to the new primate to be 
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restored. Langham readily listened to the appeal, and with 
all possible celerity annulled the appointment of Wicliffe, 
and restored his monkish predecessor. 

At this distance no intelligent opinion can be formed of the 
merits of this specific case. Wicliffe evidently believed his 
cause to be just, and therefore appealed from the primate to 
the pope. He knew even then the partiality of the papal 
court for the monastic orders, but he had yet to learn that jus- 
tice availed but little against its partialities. The case was 
held in suspense for three years, and then the decision of the 
archbishop was affirmed. This affair afforded a new and 
highly valuable lesson to the half-awakened mind of Wic- 
liffe. He saw the inherent viciousness of the papal govern- 
ment, and the corruption of the whole Roman Catholic hie- 
rarchy., Another stage was thus made in the progress of his 
mind toward that revolution by which he first became free, 
through the power of the truth, that the truth itself might 
be emancipated by him. 

About this time the English nation became involved in a 
controversy with the papacy, relative to certain pecuniary 
claims. By the weakness and pusillanimity of King John, 
a century and a half before, the kingdom had been conveyed 
to the papacy, and the English monarchs were permitted to 
enjoy their hereditary possessions only by virtue of a grant 
from Rome, for which an annual tribute of a thousand marks 
was to be paid. But the odious custom was often neglected 
by the English monarchs. More than thirty years had elap- 
sed since the last payment, when, in 1665, the arrears for that 
long period were demanded by the pope. The occasion was 
an unpropitious one, for the prosecution of such a claim. 
The long and prosperous reign of Edward III. had infused a 
new spirit into the nobles and great men of England, and 
rendered them a very different class of persons from those 
upen whose necks the iron heel of the papacy had long and 
heavily pressed. The king laid the demand before the par- 
liament, who promptly replied, that neither King John, nor 
any other sovereign, had the right thus to subject the realm 
of England without the consent of the parliament, and as 
this was not obtained, the whole transaction was void. At 
the same time the whole strength of the nation was pledged 
to the king, should there be an attempt to enforce the odious 
demand. 

This act of the English parliament was a wide step to- 
ward the emancipation of the civil power from its enslave- 
ment to the ecclesiastical, and it indicates the dawning of a 


brighter day in that kingdom. Of these changes Wicliffe 
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was probably both an agent anda subject. He had imbibed 
the spirit of the times, and had himself become a leader in 
their progressive movements. He was indeed generally rec- 
ognized as such; and a monk writing in favor of the papal 
claims, challenged him by name to meet and answer his ar- 
guments. ‘T'he challenge was accepted, and a manly de- 
fense of the liberties of the English nation was the result. 
This treatise is especially valuable as an indication of the 
state of the writer’s mind at the time of its composition. 
Lingard, the Romish historian, says that it is “ chiefly re- 
markable for containing the germ of those doctrines which 
afterward involved Wicliffe in so much trouble.” In the 
mean time, a violent contest was carried on between the 
universities and the mendicant friars, which at length run 
to such an extent, as to demand the interference of the par- 
liament; and from the known temper of that body the monks 
could expect no special favors at their hands. Here too one 
may readily trace the hand of the reformer, and the decisions 
of the parliament, in both this case and that of the pope’s de- 
mand for tribute, so precisely conformed to his teachings, as 
to compel the belief that they were not brought about with- 
out his agency. : 

The political condition of England during Wicliffe’s times, 
contributed much to the interest of his history. Edward III. 
was in many respects one of the greatest of England’s sov- 
ereigns, active, ambitious and brave. With his kingdom, he 
had inherited a war with Scotland, for the crown of that 
country, which since the battle of Bannockburn, however, 
had been merely nominal. Ata later date a claim was set 
up by him for the crown of France, in the right of his mother, 
the sister of the late king. For nearly twenty -years his at- 
tempts to prosecute his continental claim, resulted in little 
else than defeat and disgrace to the.English arms. ‘The bat- 
tle of Cressy, in 1346, however, gave a new aspect to affairs, 
and brought great glory to the English arms, and especially 
to his son, the celebrated Black Prince. Ten years later the 
battle of Poictiers still further elated the pride of the English, 
while it exasperated the French to madness and desperation, 
without humbling them. Edward’s wars made it necessary 
for him frequently to ask the aid of his parliaments, in the 
shape of supplies and the appliances of war. By this means 
the power and importance of the parliament were greatly 
magnified, and the absolute authority of the sovereign pro- 
portionably diminished and limited. 

A state of war with France necessarily affected the rela- 
tions of England and the papacy. At this period the Holy 
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See was not at Rome, but at Avignon, in France, where it 
had been placed by the French monarchs, who maintained 
the papal court in their dominions in a kind of honorable 
captivity. For three-quarters of a century, while the papal 
seat was on this side of the Alps, an unbroken succession of 
French popes wore the triple crown, and during the same 
period, nearly all the cardinals were of that nation. The 
high places in the English church were frequently bestowed 
upon the hungry ecclesiastics of the rival kingdom, and these 
introduced into England, at the same time drained the coun- 
try of its funds, and acted as spies upon its liberties. These 
things will help to account for the freedom of invective then 
used in the English parliament against the papacy ; nor can 
it be doubted that they tended powerfully to diminish the 
reverence of the nation for the authority of the popes. 

But Edward, unlike Henry VIII., whom he resembles both 
in his character and in the circumstances of his reign, took 
little interest in questions relating to literature or religion. 
During the former half of his reign, he was not in circum- 
stances to incur the displeasure of the pontiffs, and when 
peace found him the first monarch in Europe, he had attain- 
ed an age at which few persons embrace new opinions, either 
in politics or religion. Still, he had asserted the rights of his 
kingdom in opposition to the demands of the popes, and ef- 
fectually broken the yoke that had before been laid upon it; 
a work in which the hand of Wicliffe may be not indistinctly 
traced. While these things were in progress, Wicliffe was 
one of the king’s chaplains, and in certain negotiations with 
the papal court, he was among the English commissioners. 
The source of the influences by which so bold a position was 
assumed in England, is thus sufficiently indicated; the ex- 
tent of that influence is seen in the character of the meas- 
ures adopted. 

Among the English nobility of this age, the next in rank 
to the Black Prince, was John of Gaunt, the king’s second 
son, who was distinguished for his patronage of literature and 
learned men. From his deceased father-in-law he inherited 
the estates and title of the Duke of Lancaster, and thus be- 
came at once the wealthiest and most powerful subject in the 
kingdom, and prospectively the father of a line of English 
kings. Failing to win for himself the honors that distin- 
guished his elder brother, though perhaps not his inferior in 
the field or camp, he directed his attention to literature and 
the associations of the learned. Wicliffe having been called 
to court, in 1366, relative to some questions between the king- 
dom and the papacy, was brought into contact with the Duke 
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of Lancaster, and thus commenced their acquaintance and 
coéperation. 

In the year 1371, a measure was introduced into the par- 
liament, which strongly indicates the state of the public senti- 
ment, and the influences that were producing a new condi- 
tion of things in the kingdom. Ever since the introduction 
of Christianity into Western Europe, the clergy had oc- 
cupied many of the most important secular offices; and this 
was especially the case as to England. A proposition was 
now made to exclude all clerks from merely secular offices, 
and to confine them to their spiritual vocations. At the 
head of this movement was John of Gaunt, and it is known 
that in it he had the hearty concurrence and codperation of 
Wicliffe. Nearly twenty years before, the latter had propo- 
sed and advocated the same measure, and he now came for- 
ward to second and defend it.’ This he did, however, not as 
a political measure, for the defense of the laity, but rather that 
the clergy might thus be permitted to devote themselves more 
effectually to their own proper calling, by the neglect of 
which he saw the interests of religion, and the spiritual af- 
fairs of the people, every where suffering. 

The measure was introduced into the parliament, and 
though neither the Duke of Lancaster, nor Wicliffe, was 
there at the time that it was finally acted upon, yet the meas- 
ure was carried by a unanimous vote. The king received 
the petition favorably, and promised to take the subject into 
consideration. Soon after the Bishops of Winchester and 
Exeter resigned, the one the office of chancellor, and the other 
that of treasurer, and thus retired from the gathering storm. 
The partial success of this bold measure, which was known 
to be altogether agreeable to Wicliffe’s opinions, and to be 
largely indebted to his influence for its success, drew on him 
the resentment of his own order; a resentment at all times 
sufficiently formidable, but especially so against a recreant 
brother, acting in the behalf of the laity. 

Soon after these things, Wicliffe was raised to the impor- 
tant position of divinity lecturer, at the university of Oxford, 
having first been admitted to the degree of doctor of divinity. 
He had now attained a maturity of intellectual manhood, 
and all the energies of his richly furnished mind were brought 
into exercise in his new calling. From that chair were read 
many of those scholastic pieces, still found among the Wic- 
liffe manuscripts, which at the time of their production, may 
have enhanced the reputation of their author, and, perhaps, 
have been otherwise useful, but are now of very little value. 
He also issued about this time, for more general use, an ex- 
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position of the decalogue, written in a plain and popular 
style; and but little disfigured with scholastic subtilties. 
This was a production of an unusual character, for that age; 
since the efforts of the learned teacher were more frequently 
directed to divorce the moral law from the system of religious 
duties, than to explain its character and enforce its precepts. 
The matter of the exposition was also as much calculated to 
increase the alarm of the supporters of the prevailing system, 
as was the fact of such a work being undertaken to give rise 
toit. The claims of the moral law are indeed most man- 
fully vindicated in that little treatise, and the people are 
taught that while that is neglected, the offices of the church 
can not avail for salvation. The promulgation of such senti- 
ments, at such a time, could not fail to awaken attention, 
and even to disturb the unhealthy slumbers of those who, 
trusting in priestly absolutions, had neglected the weightier 
things of the law. 

From this treatise may be formed some notion of Wic- 
liffe’s opinions when he came in to his divinity lecture at 
Oxford. In it he zealously inculcates the doctrines of the fall 
of man and the consequent depravity of human nature; the 
excellence and perpetual obligation of the moral law; the 
entire and sole dependence of every man upon the atone- 
ment of Christ for the forgiveness of his sins; and the neces- 
sity of divine grace to enable him to resist temptation, and 
attain to holiness of life and character. But his teachings 
are especially remarkable for containing the pregnant truth, 
that while the divine favor is infallibly sure to those in whom 
faith in the Redeemer has produced the love of God and his 
commandments, in the absence of this, no priestly offices 
can avail to the saving of the soul. Independence of any 
human mediator between himself and the Saviour, proved in 
his mind the efficacious means of a still further spiritual 
emancipation. 

The history of England as to its relations with the court 
of papal Rome, from a very early period to the time of the 
Reformation, presents on the one hand a continuous series of 
aggressions, and on the other of compliances or resistance 
according to the circumstances or temper of the ruling sov- 
ereign. Edward III. was not distinguished for any supersti- 
tious reverence for the Holy See, and his native force of 
character, together with the strength of his government, made 
him a difficult subject for the ghostly diplomatists. The in- 
cursion of the ecclesiastics into secular matters, had in his 
times become almost intolerable, and simoniacal practices 
were carried to most scandalous lengths. To check these 
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abuses, the famous acts of provisors and premunire were 
passed ; the former providing that all ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, made in opposition to the rights of the king, the chap- 
ter or the patron, should be void; and the latter forbidding 
under severe penalties, all appeals from the king’s courts to 
those of the pontiff. ‘These laws virtually decreed the inde- 
pendence of the English church; but it is well known that 
down to the time of the Reformation, they were only partially 
effective. 

The partiality of the popes for the interests of France was 
well understood in England, and this very naturally had its 
influence upon the sentiment of the:nation. Not only were 
rapacity and iniquity seen to govern in the papal court, but 


- on account of its relations to the rival kingdoms of England 


and France, it was constantly exhausting the former to en- 
rich the latter. In this state of the public mind, the labors of 
Wicliffe could not fail to be both acceptable and effective. 
His learning and eloquence were therefore exerted to demon- 
strate that the pretensions of the papacy—which were second- 
ed by many of the English ecclesiastics, and especially the 
friars—in relation to secular affairs, was a usurpation, and ut- 
terly at war with the usages of the church in its purest peri- 
ods; and that the efforts of the commons to redress spiritual 
grievances, were neither novel nor obtrusive, but a legitimate 
exercise of power. The same views appear also to have been 
entertained by the parliament with great unanimity; though 
had they been carried to their legitimate consequences, they 
must have asserted the independence of the English church, 
of papal domination. 

These disturbances led to frequent and protracted nego- 
tiations between the twocourts. In 1373,a commission had 
been sent to Avignon, but it failed to adjust the existing dif- 
ficulties. Another was therefore sent out the next year, of 
which Wicliffe was a member; a significant intimation of 
the state of public sentiment at the court of Edward. The 
place where these negotiations were conducted, was Bruges, 
one of the Hanseatic towns, then a place of much commer- 
cial importance, and somewhat distinguished for the spirit of 
independence of its inhabitants. At the same time another 
English commission was at Bruges, negotiating with a like 
one from France, through the mediation of the pope. These 
commissions comprised some of the most august persons of 
the two kingdoms; on the part of France were two brothers 
of the reigning prince, and on that of England, among others 
of the first rank both in church and state, was John of Gaunt, 
the famous Duke of Lancaster. Among these distinguished 
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diplomatists, Wicliffe obtained a clearer insight into the na- 
ture of diplomacy, and especially of the rottenness and perfidy 
that obtained in all the affairs of the papacy. These lessons, 
however painful, were needed to obliterate from his mind 
the last vestiges of reverence for the self-styled head of the 
church. 

Upon his return, Wicliffe received an unequivocal indica- 
tion of the royal favor. He was first presented with the pre- 
bendary of Aust, and not long afterward with the rectory of 
Lutterworth, in Leicestershire. At the same time his pow- 
erful friend and patron, the Duke of Lancaster, bécame invol- 
ved in difficulties with the parliament; but his own power 
and the favor of the monarch, his now aged father, proved 
adequate to his necessities, so that he retained his position, 
as the first and most considerable of the king’s subjects. 
The Black Prince, the pride of chivalry, and the heir to the 
throne of England, died about this time. The new parlia- 
ment called soon after, proved less hostile to the policy and . 
person of the duke ; but it soon became evident that a storm 
was gathering, of a more formidable character than any that 
had yet swept over the kingdom. 

Courtney, one of the most imperious churchmen of his 
age, the avowed adversary of the recent anti-papal move- 
ments, had been recently elevated to the see of London. The 
whole influence of this prelate was presently directed to 
arouse aad concentrate the power of his order against the 
opinions and influence of Wicliffe. Charges were actord- 
ingly brought against him for holding and disseminating he- 
retical doctrines, and he was summoned to answer to them 
before the convocation, at St. Paul’s. The popular fury 
seems to have been all on the side of the bishop, and against 
the rector of Lutterworth, and his patron the Duke of Lan- 
caster, though it is conceded that the new opinions were ver 
generally acceptable to the inhabitants of the metropolis. 
At the appointed time, Wicliffe proceeded to St. Paul’s, at- 
tended by the duke and Lord Percy, the earl-marshal. The 
crowd was so great that it was with difficulty a passage could 
be made for Wicliffe and his illustrious companions. Court- 
ney, little gratified to see his intended victim so attended, 
expressed regret that he had not excluded all but the par- 
ties concerned from the place of assembly. This the duke 
took as an insult to himself, and answered warmly that in 
this matter his conduct should not be regulated by the wish 
of the prelate. Lord Percy then desired that Wicliffe might 
be seated, as, on account of his having much to answer, such 
indulgence was necessary. The bishop in turn took fire at 
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such a proposition, and declared it to be a contempt of the 
court. ‘The duke seconded the suggestion of the earl-mar- 
shal, when a violent altercation ensued, the duke insulting 
and threatening violence to the prelate, and he in turn rail- 
ing and brawling at the duke and his noble associate, till they 
blushed to be outdone in hard language by a bishop. The 
excited multitude, composed to a large degree of the bishop’s 
retainers and dependents, broke out into riotous proceedings, 
insulting the duke and his company in the court, and after- 
ward attacking his palace, till dispersed by the interference 
of Courtney himself. Such proceedings were not unusual 
in those times; but even in this case, it does not appear that 
Wicliffe either participated in or approved of these tumultu- 
ous proceedings. 

Edward III. died during the year 1377, and was succeeded 
by Richard, the eldest son of the Black Prince, a youth not 
yet twelve years old. The first parliament of the new king 


' was composed of nearly the same persons as that which ex- 


pired with the former monarch. The influence of the Duke 
of Lancaster was still predominant, and the disposition to 
curtail the power of the pope in England, in no wise dimin- 
ished. Two points seemed to be especially aimed at; to 
subject all persons, churchmen as well as laymen, to the civil 
power, without appeal to the papal authority ; and to pre- 
vent the impoverishment of the kingdom, by the deportation 
of its treasures through ecclesiastical exactions. In pursuing 
this latter measure, the parliament proposed the inquiry, 
“ Whether the kingdom of England, on an imminent necessity 
of its own defense, might lawfully detain the treasure of the 
kingdom, that it be not carried out of the land, although the 
lord pope require it, on pain of censure, and by virtue of the 
obedience due tohim?” This momentous question was sub- 
mitted by parliament, for examination and decision, to the 
rector of Lutterworth. 

In his answer, Wicliffe, passing by the opinions of the 
learned, and the decisions of former legislatures, and all pre- 
scriptive authority, appealed to common sense and natural 
right. Self-preservation, he argued, is the first instinct of 
every creature, and belongs to nations as well as to individ- 
uals; and those comprehended in one body both the clergy 
and the commonalty. He further contended, that all power 
given by God, might be justly used for that purpose, and 
therefore that the kingdom might lawfully detain its treasure 
for its own defense, whenever necessity demanded it. He 
further argued that the contributions made to the pope were 
of the nature of alms, which are properly given only to the 
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needy, while the papal court was abounding in wealth, as 
compared with the embarrassments of the English. He then 
cited the example of Christ and his apostles, as worthy of the 
imitation of his professed vicar ; that as they subsisted by the 
alms of the pious, so now all contributions to the clergy were 
of the nature of alms. Last of all he cites the authority of 
St. Bernard, who addressing Pope Eugenius, contends that 
no secular power can be challenged by the popes as the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter. 

This answer of Wicliffe’s indicates the state of his mind 
at that time, as to its progress in freeing itself from the au- 
thority of superstition. The vital elements of the English 
Reformation are found in that document, and a principle of 
much interest in church matters is embraced in the idea that 
contributions made to the church are of the nature of alms. 
This is the very soul of the “voluntary principle,” so fully 
and efficiently operating in the maintenance of church tem- 
poralities in Protestant America. 

Wicliffe’s doctrines had by this time become notorious, 
both at home and at the papal court. Seventeen years had 
passed since the beginning of his disputes with the mendi- 
cants, and ten since his appeal was made to the pope re- 
specting the wardenship of Canterbury Hall; and nearly the 
same time since his spirited defense of the parliament against 
the demands of the pope. At Bruges he became personally 
known to the agents of the Holy See, and probably both the 
peculiarities of his character and the novelty of his opinions, 
were duly noticed, and promptly reported at Avignon. But 
the crafty prudence of the papal court suggested a seemin 
moderation till circumstances should be more favorable to the 
delayed but not abandoned proscription. The delay, how- 
ever, was not very long. In the summer of 1377, four bulls 
were sent to England against the opinions and the person of 
“ John de Wicliffe, rector of Lutterworth, and professor of 
the sacred page.” _These mandates were dated in June, 1377, 
and addressed severally to the king, the primate, the Bishop 
of London, and the university of Oxford, requiring them, and 
each of them, to seize and imprison the said Wicliffe, under 
the authority of the pope. It was further directed that his 
confession should be received, and distinct information of his 
tenets obtained, and that he should be detained in custody 
until further instructions were sent concerning him. 

Though dated in June, these missives did not make their 
appearance till November following. Probably the new 
marks of confidence and favor shown to Wicliffe by the par- 
liament, had caused some new alarm among his enemies ; 
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but now his answer to the question proposed by that body, 
extinguished the last hope of silencing or enduring him. In 
the mean time, Edward III. had died, and as that monarch 
had ever been the steady friend of the Reformer, this event 
increased the arrogance of his enemies. 

At Oxford, the demands of the pontiff were received with 
no little dissatisfaction and alarm. ‘The question of the re- 
ception of the document was raised, and it was only after a 
severe struggle that it escaped the indignity of a formal re- 
jection ; and in the further action of that learned body, noth- 
ing seemed further from their thoughts than the abandon- 
ment of Wicliffe to his enemies. ‘The popish requisitions, 
however, were much more favorably received by the prelates. 
Wicliffe was cited to appear before his ecclesiastical superi- 
ors, to answer to the charges laid against him, at the ap- 
proaching synod at Lambeth. The Duke of Lancaster ap- 
pears not to have been in London at the time, but Wicliffe 
was not without powerful friends in this time of need. The 
people surrounded the place of convocation in great numbers, 
and some of them forced their way into the chapel, openly 
professing their attachment to his person and opinions. And 
the whole proceeding was presently arrested by a message 
from the queen-mother, forbidding the bishops to proceed to 
any definite sentence of condemnation. 

At this time Wicliffe delivered to the synod a paper which 
he called his statement of doctrine; in which he disclaimed 
some things which had been laid to his charge, and reassert- 
ed and defended many others. ‘The style and method of 
reasoning employed in that paper are eminently scholastic, 
nor does the doctrine it contains seem to come up to what 
he had before assumed and defended. The document itself, 
as we have it, is not entirely free from suspicion, coming as 
it does through his enemies. At the same time he presented 
another paper, to the parliament, somewhat fuller than the 
first, and being addressed to laymen rather than scholars, it 
was written in a plain and popular style. From this last 
paper, we may best ascertain what were his views at this 
time concerning the limitations of the papal power. 

The charges brought against Wicliffe, and responded to in 
the papers above spoken of, were rather ecclesiastical than 
theological, Among the subjects thus brought into question, 
was that of the nature and tenure of ecclesiastical authority. 
He is said to have asserted that, in certain supposable cases, 
an ecclesiastic, not excepting the pope, may be corrected by 
his inferiors, whether of the clergy or laity. Assuming the 
pope to be liable to all the sinful infirmities of human nature, 
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he infers that he should be subject to the laws of brotherly 
reproof. This work he grants should not be undertaken 
rashly, or from any trifling cause ; but it should not be shrunk 
from when the offender is evidently beyond hope of recovery. 
The right of the people, the inferior clergy and laity, to de- 
termine what is good for the church, is distinctly asserted as 
the foundation of this tenet; a tenet that contains the ele- 
ments of all reformations in the church, and of all religious 
liberty. ‘ 

Another question discussed, related to the authority of the 
civil magistrate over the temporalities of the church. Wic- 
liffe, in opposition to the prevailing notions of his times, as- 
serted the subjection of the church to the state in all matters 
purely secular. He was charged with teaching “that all 
church endowments are left conditionally, and if the clergy 
fail to apply their wealth to the end it was designed to pro- 
mote, it devolves on the magistrate to enforce such an appli- 
cation of it; and in every such case, the civil power is not 
only authorized to do this, but, if needful to the reformation 
of the order, to deprive churchmen of their possessions en- 
tirely ; and this, though the most alarming censures of the 
church should be employed to prevent it;” and in his reply 
he has neither denied, evaded nor mitigated this sweeping 
statement. It will be seen at once, that the doctrines thus 
taught by Wicliffe,are the same that were revived and re- 
duced to practice two hundred years later, by Cranmer and 
Henry VIII. 

In one of his conclusions, Wicliffe incidentally discusses 
the question of the powers of clerks. His position is, “that 
every priest, truly ordained, is competent to administer any 
and all of the sacraments of the church.” In defending this 
tenet, he further asserts that the sacred office “is a matter 
which may not exist in a degree, either more or less.” It 
should be remembered that among sacraments were included 
the rite of ordination, which in all prelatical churches is con- 
fined to the order of bishops, the divine right of which order 
is effectually denied by this conclusion. 

A large portion of the pope’s articles relate to Wicliffe’s 
doctrine as to spiritual censures, and the principles that should 
regulate their application. With respect to the latter, the 
Reformer contends that they should never be used as instru- 
ments of revenge, nor to extort temporal offerings. The ex- 
ample of the Saviour, who refused to call down fire from 
heaven upon the Samaritans, when they denied him the 
rights of hospitality, is cited in proof. Ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, he contended, should be used exclusively in spiritual 
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affairs, and only to maintain soundness in doctrine and pu- 
rity of life andmanners. But he did not stop with guarding 
the power in question from abuses ; the power itself as com- 
monly employed, he esteemed as only imaginary. 

The assumption of an unconditional authority in the forms 
of binding and loosing, is also declared to be destructive of 
the whole Catholic faith, a usurpation of the Lord’s absolute 
power, and noless than blasphemy. The humble worshiper 
is assured, that while he maintains a good conscience, he has 
nothing to dread from the censures of any man. He is ad- 
monished however, that the sentence of the priest may not be 
despised with impunity, when it is really the echo of that 
pronounced by a higher than any human power. Upon 
these several points the Reformer calls forth all his power of 
attack and defense; and it is deeply instructive to observe 
with what apparently intuitive perception of truth and fit- 
ness he lays hold upon, and sets forth the great fundamental 
doctrines, upon the superstructure of which the Reformation 
was afterward reared. 

We must pass rapidly over the next stage in Wicliffe’s 
history, though it is one of no little interest. The famous 
schism of the papacy occurred about this time, when the 
Christian world was scandalized by the spectacle of two op- 
posing popes, both pretending to be the sole vicars of Christ 
upon earth, hurling their anathemas against each other, and 
filling Europe with wars of extermination against each oth- 
er’s partisans. Wicliffe was a highly interested observer of 
this spectacle ; and knowing that such things were utterly in- 
consistent with the spirit of Christ, he denominated the rival 
popes “the cloven head of Antichrist,” and learned to look 
wholly away from the hierarchy for the grace and efficacy of 
religion. A tract was published by him at this juncture, 
“ On the Schism of the Popes,” in which the dispute is spo- 
ken of as presenting a favorable opportunity for the destruc- 
tion of those laws and customs whizh had so greatly corrupt- 
ed the priesthood and afflicted the whole church. The de- 
tails of the needed reforms are given somewhat at length, 
and are in most points very similar to those adopted by king 
and parliament, at the Reformation. 

While Wicliffe was thus by his writings impressing the 
higher classes, and by his divinity lectures imbuing the minds 
of the youth at the university with the doctrines of the gos- 
pel, he was equally active in informing the common people 
through his pulpit instructions. Preaching at that time was 
but little regarded by the common clergy, and the little that 
was called by the name of preaching, bore but a slight re- 
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semblance to the teachings of Christ or his disciples. In 
nothing else perhaps, is the difference between Protestantism 
and Romanism more clearly marked, than in their relative 
estimates of this ordinance of the gospel. According to the 
views of the latter, Christianity is a system of forms and ob- 
servances, to whose offices the most feeble and depraved are 
competent, if duly initiated, and whose ritual, duly observed, 
infallibly secures to the worshiper all ,the benefits of grace. 
The former places the formal and sacramental ordinances of 
the church in a relation vastly inferior to the proclamation 
and inculeation of the sacred verities of Christianity. The 
views of Christ and his disciples on this question, are by no 
means doubtful. Our Lord preached but did not baptize ; 
and St. Paul*declared that he was sent “not to baptize but 
preach the gospel,” thus exalting the preaching of the cross ° 
above even the most venerable of the sacraments of God’s 
house. No language can be more forcible and direct than 
that in which inspired apostles speak of the preaching of the 
gospel as the divinely appointed means of bringing men to 
the obedience of Christ; and the history of the church proves 
that in proportion as ministers of the gospel have been im- 
bued with the spirit of primitive piety, a prominence has been 
given to this department of their duties. But during the 
middle ages, this great agency of the gospel was but little 
used by the Romish ecclesiastics. Just before the period 
under notice, Grossteste had deplored this neglect on the part 
of the secular clergy, and to supply the deficiency, had avail- 
ed himself of the labors of the preaching friars, till he pres- 
ently found his remedy worse than the evil he had hoped to 
remove. Wicliffe too, deplored the neglect of this important 
function of the regular clergy, and the abuse of it by the 
friars ; and to the extent of his ability sought to remedy the 
evil. Some notion may be formed of his industry in this 
matter, from the fact that nearly three hundred of his sermons 
survived the malignant diligence of his adversaries that sought 
utterly to destroy whatever he had written. Like his divine 
Master, he was accustomed to go about doing good; and at . 
times, it was no unusual thing to find the friend and confidant 
of kings and nobles, the first theological doctor in the king- 
dom, in some village pulpit, surrounded by a rustic auditory, 
or in the cottages of the poor, by the bedside of the sick and 
dying, administering the conselations of the gospel. 
Wicliffe’s pulpit productions are nearly all of the class de- 
nominated “ postils,” or practical expositions of Scripture; 
they are also almost wholly free from scholastic subtilties. 
Some of them are little more than vernacular translations of 
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the daily lesson, with a few expository and practical notes ; 
while others approach nearly to the form and extent of a 
modern sermon. But the fullest of them seem not to have 
been finished; and probably they were designed to be used 
only as outlines, which the facility of the author in public 
speaking, enabled him to fill up extemporaneously. Read- 
ing sermons had not then come into use. ‘Throughout these 
sermons, the multiplied corruptions of the hierarchy are vig- 
orously assailed, as the great barrier against religious ref- 
ormation and progress, Man’s social duties are often dis- 
cussed, and traced with cautious firmness to the authority of 
the Scriptures. The doctrines of the gospel are uniformly 
exhibited as declaring man’s guilt and spiritual infirmity to 
be such that only the atonement of Christ can procure their 
pardon, and nothing short of the divine efficacy of the Spirit 
can effect their sanctification. 

‘To appreciate the value of these discourses, we must bear 
in mind that they are the remains of the ordinary pulpit in- 
structions of an English parish priest, of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and that “the word of the Lord was precious in those 
days.” Preaching was then almost wholly displaced by the 
mummeries of the missal; and the little that was called preach- 
ing, bore but an imperfect similitude to the gospel of the Son 
of God. Nor could it fail to attract observation, on account 
of its novelty, to see one enjoying so many advantages, zeal- 
ously and indefatigably proclaiming the simple truths of re- 
ligion to the untaught multitudes, while most of the profes- 
sion were either seeking pleasure or pursuing schemes of 
worldly aggrandizement. ‘This singular {zeal on the part of 
the rector of Lutterworth, gives plausibility to the conjec- 
ture that he was the original of Chaucer’s “ Village Pastor.” 
Chaucer and Wicliffe were common clients of the Duke of 
Lancaster, and they were also intimate personal friends and 
associates, and sympathized in their disgust at the indolence 
and rapacity of the priests, especially the vagrant friars. 

For nothing else is the name of Wicliffe so greatly and 
justly celebrated, as for his effectual labors to bring the Holy 
Scriptures within the reach of his countrymen. The history 
of the translation of the Scriptures and their diffusion among 
the people in the vulgar tongue, is a subject of lively interest, 
on account of the relations of the subject both to literature 
and religion: its discussion, however, with any adequate de- 
gree of fullness, would lead us beyond our present limits. 

From the first introduction of Christianity into Britain, 
down to the fourteenth century, a succession of attempts were 
made to give the people the Scriptures in their own language, 
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but with very partial success. A variety of versions and 
paraphrases of portions of the Bible, especially the lessons 
and the Psalter, were made at several distinct and distant pe- 
riods. Still, the honor of being the first to produce a literal 
translation of the whole Bible into the vernacular tongue of 
the people of England, is by very general consent, and on 
good and sufficient authority, conceded to Wicliffe. Other 
claimants to this honor have indeed been brought forward, 
but their pretensions are not sustained by any sufficient evi- 
dence. Archbishop Usher assigns an English translation of 
the whole Bible, to the latter part of the thirteenth century ; 
but others, with more probability, have regarded the manu- 
scripts to which that learned prelate assigned so high an an- 
tiquity, as corrected and varied copies of Wicliffe’s. Dr. 
Adam Clarke possessed an old manuscript English Bible, 
with interjected notes and glosses, which he presumed was 
older than Wicliffe’s ; but besides the improbability of such 
a translation having been made, and no account of it having 
come down to our times, the evidence derived from the ven- 
erable volume itself is decidedly in favor of the opinion that 
it was a genuine copy of Wicliffe’s Bible. It should be re- 
membered that in copying the original version, changes and 
emendations were frequently made, so that scarcely any two 
manuscripts are strictly duplicates of each other. But what- 
ever may be the determination of the question of priority of 
translation, it is conceded on all hands that no attempt had 
been made to publish an English version of the entire Bible, 
until it was done by Wicliffe. That version, numerous cop- 
ies of which are still extant, was issued in 1380. It was 
made from the Vulgate, probably because the translator was 
not sufficiently learned in the Hebrew and Greek originals, 
to. enable him to use them to advantage in such a work. It 
was therefore only a version of a version, and to the inaccu- 
racies of the translation of Jerome, were added the innumera- 
ble errors that had crept into the text in the course of its nu- 
merous transcribings. These, however, were partially guarded 
against by collating. many different copies of the Vulgate, 
and also by the use of a Latin copy of the Bible of an older 
date than that of Jerome. Though not strictly accurate, 
Wicliffe’s Bible contains a clear and intelligible statement of 
every great truth of revelation, with very little foreign admix- 
ture, and is therefore infinitely.more valuable than any merely 
human production. Asa version of the emended Vulgate, 
itis very literal, giving as nearly as the differences of the lan- 
guages will permit, the precise sense of the Latin. This 
translation of the Bible has served as the basis of all subse- 
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quent versions of the Holy Scriptures into the English lan- 
guage; and though the changes of the forms of speech, as 
well as the correction of the text by references to the origin- 
als, have made many changes necessary, yet to the last re- 
ceived version, the text of Wicliffe has formed the basis upon 
which all have been made. 

After the publication of his Bible, which was done by al- 
lowing it to be copied and circulated throughout the kingdom, 
most of Wicliffe’s efforts were directed to the defense of the 
free and unrestrained use of the Scriptures. It is remarkable 
that all his arguments, though addressed to popish objectors, 
are based on premises that papists have since learned to deny. 
He knew no rule of faith, either above or coérdinate with the 
Bible. His maxim in this matter was, “ The Scripture alone 
is truth; the Scripture alone is the faith of the Church.” 
This has been styled the germ of Protestantism ; yet till this 
time it had never been formally denied by the church of 
Rome. Papists reject the sole authority of the Bible, only 
because the Bible is incompatible with their system. The 
demand for the use of the Scriptures by the common people, 
carries with it the assumption of the right and responsibility 
of private interpretation, which was fully recognized and 
adopted by Wicliffe. It was indeed a startling announce- 
ment, fatal at once to the false security of those who had 
committed the affairs of their souls to spiritual attorneys, and 
especially fatal to the craft of the priests. 

At the time of the publication of his translation of the 
Bible, Wicliffe was engaged in the most serious and painful 
controversy that marked his eventful history. He had al- 
ready by two great stages in the progress of his mind toward 
emancipation, on the one hand broken the chain of the papal 
authority, and on the other laid hold of the word of life. 
Thus prepared, it is not strange that he passed steadily for- 
ward to a clear perception of essential gospel truth. The 
dogma of transubstantiation, though unknown in the best 
days of the church, and not ratified till more than a thousand 
years after the beginning of the gospel, was then fully estab- 
lished as a doctrine of the Roman Catholic church; and in 
no part of Christendom was it more strenuously maintained 
than in England. Of the process by which the mind of Wic- 
liffe became freed from this entanglement, we have no pre- 
cise information; nor need we-any. He had already trans- 
ferred his mental allegiance from the papacy to the Bible ; 
and having subjected himself to such a guide, the correction 
of all past errors, and the apprehension of all truth, would fol- 
low as matters of course. Still the process, though certain 
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in its progress,and most salutary in its results, was not with- 
out its painful struggles and costly sacrifices. The natural 
absurdity of the tenet he was thus led to reject, though pal- 
pable, might still be passed over; but its impiety and direct 
tendency to foster-a deceitful yet gross form of idolatry, de- 
manded from hima direct and strenuous opposition. 

At what period he first arrayed himself against the tenet in 
question, is not certainly ascertained; probably his views on 
the subject had been somewhat singular, ever since his first 
settlement at Lutterworth. The subject was made promi- 
nent in his divinity lectures in the spring of 1381, and his 
controversy on that subject dates from that time. The posi- 
tions he assumed in that case, evince his moderation no less 
than his firmness, for he yielded his old opinions and those of 
the church only as he was driven from one point after anoth- 
er by the plainly apprehended teachings of the Scriptures ; 
and though at length he came to rest his mind in the simplt- 
city of gospel truth, caprice or self-will had no part in effect- 
ing that result. He venerated the church even in its fallen 
condition, and repudiated its conclusions only on the author- 
ity of the word of God. 

The promulgation of doctrines so directly opposed to the 
established teachings of the church, from the divinity chair of 
the university, could not fail to attract attention; especially 
as Wicliffe had long been watched with a jealous eye by his 
old adversaries. A convention of the dignitaries of the uni- 
versity, in which monks and mendicants figure conspicuously, 
formally reasserted the dogma of transubstantiation, and de- 
creed that the heaviest penalties of the church, and suspen- 
sion from all scholastic privileges, and the forfeiture of per- 
sonal liberty, should be incurred by any member of the uni- 
versity who should inculcate opposite tenets, or listen to them 
when taught by another. On receiving information of this 
determination, Wicliffe challenged any and all of his oppo- 
nents to dispute the question with him; a challenge that 
they, of course, were not in haste to accept. But though 
they dared not meet him in manly controversy, they never- 
theless held him fast in the grasp of their arbitrary determin- 
ations. 

The only alternatives offered to the Reformer, while mat- 
ters stood in this position, were silence or imprisonment, to 
neither of which he felt inclined to submit. He accordingly 
appealed to the parliament for redress. But even here he 
had-but little to hope. The Duke of Lancaster, his faithful 
patron in former times of trial, hearing of this new contro- 
versy, hastened to Oxford, to dissuade him from his course, 
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and to assure him that his oldreliance was gone. By virtue 
of his appeal, the decision of the university was so far sus- 
pended, that Wicliffe enjoyed during the pendency of the 
case, full liberty except in the matter of his oral lectures. As 
rector of Lutterworth he was quite independent of the uni- 
versity, and his written productions were wholly beyond 
their control ; and with these two agencies at hand he would 
not want opportunities both to propagate and defend his 
opinions. It was during this critical period that he compo- 
sed a tract called “ The Wicket, or a definition of the words, 
hoc est meum corpus,’ in which he examined and refuted the 
received doctrine of Christ’s presence in the eucharist. The 
temper and style of that tract, notwithstanding the peculiarly 
irritating circumstances of its author, are moderate, and its 
whole manner adapted to impress the reader with the con- 
viction that it was written under a solemn sense of religious 
duty. It clearly indicates the progress he had made toward 
the attainment of scriptural and evangelical views of the sub- 
ject in question. 

The affairs of the kingdom were, at this time, far from be- 
ing favorable to ecclesiastical and religious reformation. The 
young king, now about sixteen years old, had inherited an 
unquiet and factious kingdom; the commons had risen in 
rebellion under the famous Wat Tyler; the great lords were 
powerful and turbulent, and not in all cases well aflected to- 
ward the government; and the priests, who held a large por- 
tion of the wealth and influence of the nation, were schem- 
ing and laboring incessantly for the aggrandizement of their 
own order. At the head of the church, as Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was Courtney, late Bishop of London, Wicliffe’s for- 
mer antagonist and implacable enemy, who now persuaded 
the youthful monarch to strengthen himself by a closer prac- 
tical alliance with the church, and to aid in the suppression 
of heresy. Great zeal was displayed by the primate and his 
satellites against the doctrines taught by Wicliffe and widely 
diffused among the people, both nobles and commons. Ata 
synod convened immediately after his investiture, of twenty- 
four conclusions drawn from the writings of Wicliffe, ten 
were pronounced heretical and the rest erroneous. Strong 
measures were also adopted to hinder the further spread of 
the condemned heresy, especially within the diocese of Lin- 
coln and the archdeanery of Leicester, in which was situated 
the parish of Lutterworth. But ecclesiastical authority was 
judged to be unequal to the demands of the times, and there- 
fore an appeal was made to the king against the doctrines 
and practices of Wicliffe and his disciples, which called forth 
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a statute signed by the king and a few nobles, in open viola- 
tion of the usual modes of legislation, providing for the pun- 
ishment of heresy—the first of the kind that ever disgraced 
the realm of England. By this surreptitious and legally in- 
valid statute, the magistrates of the kingdom were degraded 
to the position of drudges for an inquisitorial priesthood. 
Though comparatively inactive for a long time, this statute, 
though obtained by fraud and foisted into the statute book of 
the kingdom, laid the foundation for that code of blood which 
disgraced the nation and harassed the church during the 
next two hundred years. 

Armed with his ill-gotten authority, the archbishop pro- 
ceeded to his work; but his efforts were directed against 
Wicliffe’s disciples, rather than against his own person. 
Whether he was deemed too formidable an opponent to be 
attacked while his disciples remained, or whether his appeal 
to the king and parliament yet pending, was regarded as a 
shield against ecclesiastical persecution, it is not easy to de- 
termine. However this may have been, he was left to pursue 
his way without molestation, while others for entertaining the 
same opinions, were called to account before the prelate and 
his synod. ‘The opportunity thus afforded him was well im- 
proved by Wicliffe in explaining and defending the doctrines 
for which he was accused, and was presently to answer at the 
bar of parliament. At the hearing of his appeal, a full con- 
fession of his doctrines was made, and the rendering of the 
parliament was all that the reformer or his friends could have 
anticipated or desired. | 

But the archbishop was not disheartened by the course 
pursued by the parliament. A convocation was held soon 
after, at which he directed special attention to certain disor- 
ders, which he said had long disgraced the university, and 
were rapidly spreading the kingdom. The rector of Lutter- 
worth was also summoned to answer before this august body, 
to certain articles laid againsthim. The blow that was now 
directed against his person had been long preparing, and 
every precaution had been taken to render it effectual. But 
the action of the parliament somewhat embarrassed the 
haughty prelate, and caused him to proceed with unusual 
circumspection. On the other hand he was emboldened by 
the course taken by the Duke of Lancaster, who having failed 
to induce Wicliffe to abstain from the sacramental contro- 
versy, now openly deserted him. But the Reformer was still 
unmoved, and though, as in the case of Paul, “no man stood 
with him,” he nevertheless met the whole convocation, and 
according to their own statement, produced “a confession 
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containing substantially all his former errors; and like an in- 
corrigible heretic, refuted all the doctors of the second mil- 
lenary, on the question of the sacrament of the altar.” 

A more sublime spectacle than that presented in this case, 
is not to be found in the annals of heroic virtue. The'as- 
sembly before which the Reformer appeared, was scarcely sec- 
ond in dignity to the parliament itself, comprising the great 
prelates of the kingdom, with the primate at their head, as- 
sisted by a large body of the inferior clergy, the chancellor of 
the university, and a numerous selection of doctors. Beyond 
these stood an interested crowd of laymen, each agitated with 
a deep interest in the proceedings. Before this array of learn- 
ing and authority, intently bent upon his ruin, alone and un- 
supported, stood the manly form of Wicliffe, venerable with 
the silvery traces of premature age, and wasted by overtasked 
industry. For more than forty years, Oxford had been the 
principal scene of his activity, and most of the associations 
of his eventful life clustered around the spot where he then 
stood for judgment. ‘Though his disciples were both numer- 
ous and powerful, yet in this hour of his extremity he stood 
alone. But though alone, he was in everything except brute 
force, more than a match for all his foes. 

At this time, Wicliffe presented a confession of his faith, 
written in Latin, and full of scholastic arguments, in defense 
of its several points, especially those relating to the eucha- 
rist. ‘This was accompanied by another paper in English, 
containing the substance of the former, somewhat abbrevia- 
ted and freed from its scholastic subtilties. This confession 
was looked upon by the synod as a substantial, though 
guarded reiteration of his former errors, and an attempt to 
justify them by proofs and arguments. That his arguments 
did not fail to make an jimpression, is evinced by the course 
subsequently pursued by both parties. In his English con- 
fession, which seems to have been a substantial version of 
the other, he affirms directly and plainly the doctrines that 
were most bitterly declaimed against by his accusers. 

The moderation of the Reformer on this occasion, has been 
interpreted by some as an evidence of timidity, but most un- 
justly. ‘To have been otherwise than moderate, would have 
ill befitted either his cause or his character; and that he did 
not basely betray the truth is sufficiently evident, his enemies 
themselves being judges. The decision of his judges proves 
their dissatisfaction with his confession; and though they 
did not consign him to martyrdom, other causes than either 
satisfaction as to his orthodoxy, or clemency toward his per- 
son, can be assigned for their moderation. The English na- 
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tion was yet unused to the work of death in defense of the 
doctrines of the church, and the object of their vengeance 
was still powerful in the favor of his numerous disciples. 
The synod proceeded no further than to a formal condemna- 
tion of Wicliffe’s doctrines, as false and heretical; but the 
king, who had become the supple instrument of the hierar- 
chy, proceeded to dissolve his connection with the univer- 
sity, and banished him from Oxford. 

Wicliffe now retired to Lutterworth, to devote himself to 
the interests of his parish, and to send forth from his retreat 
such missiles as should serve to urge on the work that he had 
already set forward. For two years was this work contin- 
ued; andif a judgment may be formed from the number and 
extent of the treatises issued during this period, it was among 
the most active of his eventful life. In addition to his paro- 
chial duties, he issued in these two years no less than four- 
teen different treatises, mostly relating to the sacramental 
question, and some of them of considerable volume. 

We have now to contemplate our reformer in the closing 
period of his career. The designs of his enemies had suc- 
ceeded so far as to procure his condemnation as a heretic, 
and his banishment from the principal scene of his activity ; 
but probably this rather favored than hindered the work in 
which he was occupied. In the comparative quiet of his rec- 
tory, he found opportunity to revise and complete his unfin- 
ished manuscripts, and thus prepared to send them forth for 
the accomplishment of their becoming work. *His pulpit ex- 
ercises were at the same time especially interesting. His 
zeal rose higher, while it glowed with a pure and chastened 
spirit of piety. His rebukes of the sins of the times, and es- 
pecially those of the hierarchy, were such as must have caused 
the ears of his hearers to tingle, and the hearts of the fearful 
to quake. Still his tone, though severe, was deeply devo- 
tional, as though he felt that he was soon to account for his 
conduct before that great tribunal whose determinations are 
always equitable, and from which no appeal can be taken. 
He had counted the cost of the warfare in which he had en- 
gaged, and his mind was prepared for the worst that might 
come. Thoughts of martyrdom were not strangers to his 
meditations, and yet with a greater advocate of the same 
truth, he could say, “ None of these things move me, neither 
count I my life dear unto myself.” But the outward forms 
of martyrdom were not intended for him, by Providence. 

His death was sudden, and took his friends and enemies 
equally by surprise. On the 29th of December, 1384, while en- 
gaged in celebrating the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, he 
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was seized a second time with paralysis, by which he was at 
once deprived of the power of speech, and the use of his limbs. 
Two days later he expired in his bed, and surrounded by his 
sorrowing parishioners, in the sixty-second year of his age. 
His remains were laid beneath the chancel of the church 
where he had so often and faithfully proclaimed the truths of 
the gospel; and there they rested for nearly half a century, 
till the malice of his enemies obtained a decree from the 
council of Constance for the removal of his bones from con- 
secrated earth. The grave was accordingly violated, but it 
is doubtful whose bones were subject to the intended insult ; 
but those that were presumed to be his were taken out and 
burned, and their ashes cast into a neighboring brook, a 
branch of the Avon. “ And thus,” says Fuller, “this brook 
did convey his ashes into the Avon; and the Avon into the 
Severn; the Severn into the narrow sea, and this into the 
wide ocean. And so the ashes of Wicliffe are the emblem 
of his doctrine; it is now dispersed all over the world.” 

At this point we would gladly release the reader, and end 
our remarks; but the subject would be so manifestly imper- 
fect, that we are compelled to trespass yet further on his for- 
bearance. The history of Wicliffe, which we have briefly 
sketched, though it exhibits many qualities of the man, pre- 
sents but an imperfect view of his character. As viewed 
through this medium he seems like one moving in a mist, 
whose minor features and actions are but dimly seen, though 
his form and general movements are sufficiently manifest. 
Though during a considerable portion of his life Wicliffe’s 
history is intimately connected with that of his country, yet 
even here the individual is hidden in the public functionary. 
His almost exclusive relation to subsequent times, is that of 
“a voice crying in the wilderness” of médieval darkness, or 
of the morning star that heralds the day before the dawn be- 
gins. Other reformers stand before us as men with whom 
we may sympathize, both in their public conflicts and in the 
severer agonies through which they struggled into that lib- 
erty, which they offer to their fellow-men. But Wicliffe ap- 
pears as a solitary being, standing in a mysterious loneliness. 
We may admire his greatness, and approve of his decision 
and energy of character; but we contemplate his life with 
but faint emotions, and without personal sympathies. <A 
brief notice of his character seems therefore to be called for, 
at the close of this essay. : 

The town of Lutterworth long retained a variety of tradi- 
tions of the private life and habits of its renowned rector. 
He was especially remembered as a pattern of ministerial and 
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pastoral fidelity and excellence. A portion of each morning 
was devoted to the relief of the necessitous, to the consola- 
tions of the afflicted, and to offices of kindness and sympathy 
toward the sick and dying. This account accords with his 
published views of the duties of the pastoral office, and forms 
a beautiful commentary on his own instructions and precepts. 
The duties of the Christian ministry, was a theme that he 
loved to dwell upon, and the extant remains of his pulpit ex- 
ercises prove that he practiced those duties as well as taught 
them. It is therefore no stretch of partiality, to presume 
that he was himself the active original from which he copied 
his picture of the “ good priest.” 

As a reformer, Wicliffe is especially distinguished for his 
originality. It was his tg break the uninterrupted sleep of 
ages, and to utter the language of reproof before the hitherto 
unreproved Romish church. The Waldenses had indeed 
trimmed their flickering lamp, in their mountain fastnesses, 
through long successive ages of moral and spiritual night, 
but it is doubtful whether Wicliffe borrowed from them any 
of the light by which he was led to an apprehension of the 
truths of the gospel. His published sentiments bear strong 
marks of originality, and though they agree substantially 
with the corresponding Waldensian notions, they are also 
contradistinguished from them by unmistakable evidences of 
originality. The writings of the early fathers of the church, 
and the inspired volume, were from an early period familiar 
to him, and in all cases of doubt, they were his authoritative 
directories. In his religious controversies he seems to have 
regarded himself as associated with the wise and good of re- 
mote ages, though standing alone as to his own times amid 
the general corruptions of the church. 

As respects his learning, all cotemporary authority describes 
him as the most extraordinary man of his times. In this 
matter he must be measured by the standard of his own age. 
Compared with the present state of learning, he. might not 
appear to so great advantage, but his preferments, and the 
duties assigned him, and especially the manner in which he 
is spoken of by his enemies, sufficiently indicate the high es- 
timate that was placed both upon his learning and his capa- 
city. It is not pretended that his taste was always correct, 
nor that his logic was in all cases pertinent; but compared 
with his-cotemporaries, he excelled in nearly every kind of 
erudition. And in an age of unequaled mental tyranny, he 
was especially distinguished for his intellectual independ- 
ence. Andas this tyranny was especially manifested in mat- 
ters of religious inquiry, it was here more than any where else 
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that his independence of thought was displayed. While in 
matters of science and philosophy he lived and died a school- 
man, in matters of religious belief, and of the great science 
of theology, he broke away from the fetters of the seni 
and thought and reasoned as a man. 

A disposition has been manifested by certain modern wri- 
ters, to distinguish our reformer as a restless political agita- 
tor, rather than a devout and spiritual Christian. This im- 
putation is certainly not well sustained by the evidence in 
the case. He was indeed more than once called upon for 
services by the secular authorities, but always in matters re- 
lating to the affairs of the church. As a churchman and a 
Christian minister, he might certainly endeavor to main- 
tain the interests of the church of England against the usur- 
pations of the papacy, nor was it*improper for him to answer 
the parliament as to the lawfulness of resisting the demands 
of the pope upon the treasures of the kingdom. That he was 
nominated chaplain to the king, and received the living at 
Lutterworth by royal favor, are not sufficient to convict him 
of undue meddling with political affairs: they rather prove 
the contrary. The last ten.years of his life were almost 
wholly devoted to-his academical and parochial duties, leav- 
ing but little time to pay his addresses at the court ; and his 
writings produced during this period, show that he had learn- 
ed to count all things but loss, for the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ. 

In considering the life and character of Wicliffe, one is 
compelled to compare and contrast him with the leader of the 
great Reformation of the sixteenth century. There are doubt- 
less many points of resemblance in the two characters, and 
perhaps quite as many of contrast. Both were educated in 

the superstition which they afterward labored to overthrow: 
and both came slowly and painfully to the adoption of the 
opinions which now distinguish their names. Both were de- 
vout from their youth, and long before they contemplated 
any open opposition to the existing order of things, were 
aware of its abuses, and disapproved many of its sanctioned 
practices. In the controversies in which they became involv- 
ed, both appealed to the word of God as the final and au- 
thoritative arbiter in all questions relating to either opinions 
or duties, and to both was awarded the honor of giving the 
Holy Scriptures, in their own language, to their fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

On the other hand, they are equally distinguished by 
marked differences, both of character and circumstances. As 
to energy of character, Wicliffe was untiring and indomita- 
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ble, though somewhat cautious. Luther was impulsive and 
regardless of danger, but inclined to grow weary as the excite- 
ment of novelty subsided. As reformers, both were necessarily 
men of rectified opinions, and great moral courage, and in 
these particulars they were more or less distinguished from 
such men as Erasmus and Melancthon, and perhapsalso Cran- 
mer. ‘T'o one so situated cautiousness may be useful, if that 
quality be always less powerful than the more impulsive prop- 
erties ; and with Wicliffe’s prudence Luther might have been 
less successful as a reformer, though more amiable as a man. 
The circumstances of Luther’s career give a kindof romance 
to his history, and the influence of this state of things was 
felt by himself, while in the midst of the contest. It was a 
gladiatorial conflict between the Pope of Rome and the Ger- 
man monk, the one hurling excommunications and curses, 
and the other publicly burning the papal bulls and defying 
the thunders of the Vatican. All Christendom were specta- 
tors of the scene, and the sympathies of the crowd were often 
and unequivocally shown to be quite as strongly in favor of the 
cowled as of the mitered combatant. In such circumstances 
even inferior minds may exhibit bravery. Wicliffe’s cireum- 
stances in his last and greatest conflict, though less dazzling 
were not less sublime. ‘The king had become the partisan of 
the primate; the Duke of Lancaster had abandoned him; 
his interest with the parliament no longer availed him, and 
the university had cast him off as an apostate brother: yet he 
pursued his course without wavering, and though left to pine 
in banishment, his place of exile, like another Patmos, be- 
came a fountain of light and truth, by which the whole king- 
dom was illuminated, and the lovers of darkness made to 
tremble in the places of their guilty power. 

Germany, when Luther began his career, had been for ages 
an ecclesiastical battle field, a region of polemic storms and 
tempests. England, on the contrary, in Wicliffe’s time, was 
a dead sea of popish orthodoxy and conformity, whose slug- 
gish waters had hitherto been unstirred by any breeze from a 
purer sky. Luther had but to follow in the path of previous 
reformers, less decided indeed and less successful than him- 
self; but Wicliffe’s course was marked by the footsteps of no 
predecessor. In solitary grandeur, with no guide but the 
compass of divine truth, like the adventurous discoverer of a 
new hemisphere, he went forth to seek for a purer faith than 
was then taught by the church, and attained the end of his 
efforts in quite as high a degree as did his German successor 
and compeer. 

Luther began his career as a reformer, at an earlier period 
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of his life than did Wicliffe, and also for a while advanced 
more rapidly toward the fullness of truth; but his progress 
was unsteady at the best times, and in his latter years, his 
course was rather retrograde than progressive; while the 
course of Wicliffe was steadily onward to the last. As to 
the much disputed particular of courage, respecting which 
the one has been greatly applauded, and the other often sus- 
pected, the disadvantage of the Englishman is much more 
specious than real. Luther was the more excitable and dar- 
ing, when his blood was heated—that is, he excelled in animal 
courage ; but in the higher quality of cool moral courage, he 
was comparatively defective. What would have been his 
course had he been abandoned for two whole years in his old 
age, with the heavy hand of his mortal enemies suspended 
over him, and only delaying its stroke that its power might 
be the more surely fatal, may not be easily determined ; it is 
plain, however, that such a situation demands a higher order 
of courage than that displayed at the Diet of Worms. With- 
out detracting from the praise due to either of these eminent 
men, it is right to render appropriate honors to each, and in 
both to magnify the power of divine grace. Wicliffe and 
Luther are kindred names in the annals of the church mili- 
tant,as doubtless they will be found kindred spirits, and par- 
takers of like honors, in the church triumphant. 


Art. Ii—THE IMPORT AND USE OF B4nTI!1ZO0. 


Tue only authoritative revelation, in which God has ever 
made known his will to man, is contained in the oracles of 
divine inspiration, rHE Hoty Bisxe. In this sacred volume 
we have received, either directly from Jesus Christ, or through 
“holy men of God,” who “spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit,” a complete revelation of the will of God—a 
revelation of all that man needs to know, and of all that he 
is required to do, in order to be justified from his sins and 
saved with an everlasting salvation. 

To understand these words of inspired truth, therefore, is 
the highest object of human intelligence ; and to obey these 
statutes of the Divine Lawgiver, is the noblest work of man 
in the present life. The misunderstanding of a divine com- 
mand, and the consequent failure to do what that command 
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enjoins, is a moral delinquency for which the world has no 
adequate compensation. And hence it is always becoming 
in those, who do not claim to be perfect in knowledge or in- 
fallible in practice, to inquire whether they may not be de- 
linquent in respect to some precept of the Bible. - 

It appears perfectly plain, that there is such a delinquency 
on the part of somebody in relation to a fundamental law of 
the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. He has 
commanded all men, every where, to repent and then submit 
to an external ordinance, which he describes by a single 
word. He has commanded his ministers to go into all the 
world, and make disciples of all nations, administering this 
ordinance to them in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. And the command of Christ is accompanied with 
this solernn declaration: “‘O. moredces zal Buntiabers owligerus 
6 dé amiotiioas xataxoOyioe tut ?’ which has been translated in the 
common English version thus: “He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” 

Now, notwithstanding the Redeemer has thus plainly and 
positively enjoined the observance of this ordinance upon 
every man who shall believe on his name, and associated 
such observance most intimately, if not essentially, with that 
faith which constitutes a necessary condition of salvation, 
we find a strange. difference of opinion prevailing as to the 
nature of the ordinance enjoined, or the manner of its admin- 
istration; with a corresponding variety in the practices of the 
Christian Church. Some understand the action described in 
the command to be an immersion of the body in water. 
They are accordingly immersed, as they suppose, in obedi- 
ence to the command of Christ. Others, admitting this to 
have been originally the literal import of the divine word, 
still think the spirit of that word may be fulfilled without 
conferming strictly to its letter. They submit to an applica- 
tion of water by some mode more convenient than immer- 
sion. Others, still, hold that the word describing this ordi- 
nance is generic in its signification, and may be answered, 
either by a total immersion, a partial ablution, pouring or 
sprinkling. ‘They of course choose whichever action best 
suits their feelings and circumstances. Others, again, hold 
that the word can not signify immersion, but enjoins specifi- 
cally and invariably either pouring or sprinkling. Others 
represent the ordinance as a ceremonial purification, which 
may be performed by any application of water, having such 
significancy. And there are those who make the ordinance 
consist mainly in the sign of the cross. 
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These various, conflicting opinions and practices are not 
confined to the common people: on the contrary, they are 
started and sustained by the teachers of Israel. They not 
only affect the instructions of the religious teacher, and the 
administrations of the gospel minister, but give rise to cor- 
responding differences in the translation of the Redeemer’s 
great commission, into the various languages of the nations. 
That command which was most undoubtedly designed to be 
one and universal, uttering in every language the same in- 
tent of the divine will, enjoining upon every disciple the same 
specific duty, and signifying to all people the same heavenly 
doctrine, has been so translated, or transferred, from the in- 
spired text, as to throw around all these various, contradic- 
tory opinions and observances the apparent sanction of equal 
divine authority. In the Burmese Bible, Christ is made to 
say: “ He that believeth and is immersed shall be saved.” 
In the Seneca language the same passage has been translated, 
“ He that believeth and is sprinkled shall be saved.” In the 
Russian and all the Sclavonic dialects, it is rendered: “ He 
that believeth and is crossed shall be saved.” In the Persic: 
“ He that believeth and is washed shall be saved.” And in the 
Icelandic: “ Hethat believeth and is cleansed shall be saved.” 
While in the English and many other languages, this identi- 
cal command of Christ is made to read: “ He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved ;” transferring instead of trans- 
lating the original word. And in the English of Wicliffe, 
at Acts, 18:8, the same word is translated christen, thus: 
“ Many of the Corinthians hearing, believed, and were chris- 
tened.” 

In all this there is some egregious error. It can not be that 
all these different terms translate faithfully the one word em- 
ployed by Christ and his apostles to describe the initiatory 
ordinance. And if the original word was an exact express- 
ion of the divine will, that will can not be truly convey€@d by 
all these various renderings. Nor is it a matter of little im- 
portance as to the degree of exactness in which God’s word 
should be translated, or the measure of correspondence be- 
tween the law of God and the conduct of Man. Wherever 
the divine will has been revealed in a positive precept, we 
have a declaration of the highest possible authority, demand- 
ing not only implicit obedience, but the most exact and scru- 
pulous performance of the duty prescribed. If, therefore, it 
be possible to understand the language of Christ in the great 
commission, that language should be at all hazards exactly 
and uniformly rendered by words that are unequivocal. And 
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if it be practicable for all men to do just what is commanded, 
they should all practice the same thing. 

It can not be deemed impossible, nor even difficult, for any 
one, who desires most of all to know the truth, however that 
truth may disagree with his own preconceived opinions, and 
who aims to do the will of God, however that will may cross 
his own inclinations—for such it is not even difficult to un- 
derstand the exact import of Buaritw in the great commission. 
For the Master spoke to his disciples in a language which 
they understood according to its common acceptation. He 
wished to enjoin upon them the administration of a specific, 
external act; and we are bound to presume that he would 
select out of all the words in their language, the most appro- 
priate term to describe that act with the least possible obscu- 
rity or indefiniteness. Whatever, therefore, was the most 
direct and obvious meaning of the word employed by Christ, 


' the meaning that would be first and most naturally appre- 


hended by those to whom it was originally addressed, that 
must be the act enjoined in thecommand. For it can not be 
supposed that Jesus Christ; speaking in a language which 
had a word for every object, and every act, and every thought, 
and every shade of every thought, a language remarkable for 
its plainness and precision, expressed his will in relation to 
one of the first duties and doctrines of the gospel, so defect- 
ively, indefinitely, or obscurely, that the exact import of his 
words can not be determined.* Such a deliberate thought 
would be an impious reflection on the wisdom and goodness 
of him who has made the happiness and salvation of man to 
depend on the knowledge of his law and obedience to his 
will. 

As we are called on to obey, to teach, and to translate 
that command of our blessed Saviour, it is a matter of the 
greatest practical importance for us to know its meaning, 
that we may do our duty, and teach the exact truth, and give 
THE WORD OF Gop purely and plainly to the nations in their 
own tongue. 

In this paper, therefore, we propose to discuss the follow- 
ing specific inquiry. 

What was the meaning of the Greek word Baatitw, as 
used by Jesus Christ, in the great commission ? 


It has been justly said by Lindley Murray, the celebrated 
grammarian, that “ words derive their meaning from the con- 





* The fact that Christ may have used the Aramean language only transfers 
this reasoning to the inspired evangelist, without in the least diminishing its 
force. 
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sent and practice of those who use them.” And Goold 
Brown, in his Grammar of English Grammars, says: “ Words 
are in themselves but audible or visible signs, mere arbitrary 
symbols, used according to common practice and consent, as 
significant of our ideas or thoughts.” Now, if words in gen- 
eral are mere arbitrary signs of ideas, meaning neither more 
nor less than they are used to mean by the nation or people 
adopting them, the only sure and incontestable guide to the 
meaning of any word, is the usage of the language to which 
that word belongs; so that we have only to ascertain the 
usage of the Greek language in relation to Baearitw, at the 
time of Christ, in order to know exactly the act which it de- 
scribes in the command. For it would be ineffably absurd 
to suppose, that the command was not given in the common 
acceptation of the language employed to express it; since the 
knowledge of the duty enjoined ‘must depend on the mean- 
ing of the command, and the meaning of the command could 
not be rightly understood if the language were used out of 
its ordinary acceptation. Let us inquire, then, in what sense 
Baxtico Was used, by those who spoke and wrote the Greek 
language, when the command of Christ was given. 

The first, though it may be the least reliable source of evi- 
dence, to which we shall have recourse, on this point, is the 
testimony of lexicographers. And of these a few standard 
authors will suffice. Donnecan defines the word thus: “ To 
immerse repeatedly into a liquid; to submerge; to soak 
thoroughly; to saturate.” Lippexu and Scort, “ To dip re- 
peatedly, dip under: mid. bathe, hence to steep, wet ; to pour 
upon, drench; to dip a vessel, draw water; to baptize, N. T.” 
Groves, “To dip, immerse, immerge, plunge; to wash, 
cleanse, purify.” ScuReEvE.tvs, baptize, plunge, wash, bathe.” 
Jones, “ ‘To plunge, plunge in water, dip, baptize, bury, over- 
whelm.” Bass, “'T'o dip, immerse, plunge in water; to 
bathe one’s self; to be immersed in sufferings or afflictions.” 
AusTEpIUvs, “ Bantitey, to baptize, signifies only to immerse ; 
not to wash except by consequence.” Witson, “ 'To bap- 
tize, to dip into water, or to plunge one into the water.” 
Bai.ey, “ Baptism, in strictness of speech, is that kind of 
ablution or washing, which consists in dipping; and when 
applied to the Christian institution, so called, it was used by 
the primitive Christians in no other sense than that of dip- 
ping; as the learned Grotius and Casaubon well observe.” 
ScuorTreentus, “ To plunge, immerse ; to cleanse, to wash.” 
Parxuurst, “To dip, immerse or plunge i in water; to bap- 
tize, to immerse in or wash with water.” Pasor, “ "To bap- 
tize, to immerse, to wash.” HepeEricus, to baptize, to plunge, 
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immerse, overwhelm in water; to purify, to wash.” Ros- 
ERTSON, “ 'T'o baptize, immerse, wash.” Youne, “ To dip all 
over, wash, baptize.” Sroxius, “ Generally, and by the force 
of the word, it has the sense of dipping and immersion. Spe- 
cially, it is properly to immerse or dip into water. Meta- 
phorically, by metalepsis, it is to wash, to cleanse; because 
it is customary to dip and immerse any thing into water, 
that it may be washed or cleansed.” Sreprnanus, “To . 
plunge or immerse; to plunge under, or overwhelm in water ; 
to cleanse, to wash.” Scawarztus, “ To baptize, to plunge, 
to overwhelm, to dip into; to wash by plunging; sometimes 
to sprinkle, to besprinkle, to pour upon; to purify and conse- 
crate to God by plunging.” Scapuua, “ ‘To plunge or im- 
merse; also, to dye, as we immerse things in water for the 
sake of dyeing or cleansing them; to dip, submerge, over- 
whelm in water; to cleanse, to wash.” “Surpas, “To 
plunge, immerse, dip, dip in, to make wet, to wash, to cleanse, 
to purify.” Scuieusner, “1. Properly, to immerse, and dip 
in, to plunge into water; then, because a thing is customa- 
rily immersed and dipped into water, that it may be washed, 
hence, 2. it signifies to cleanse, to wash, to purify with 
water.” BreTscHNeIDER, “ Properly, To dip often, to wash 
often. This is the meaning of the word; for in Beatitw is 
contained the idea of a complete immersion under water; at 
least, so is Bantiouc in the N. TT.” Greenrrecp, “ 'T'o im- 
merse, immerge, submerge, sink; in N. 'T. to wash, perform 
ablution, cleanse; to immerse, baptize, administer the rite of 
baptism.” Rosrinson, “ To immerse, tosink; in N. T., 1. to 
wash, to cleanse by washing, to wash one’s self, to bathe, to 
perform ablution ; 2. to baptize, to administer the right of 
baptism.” 

The lexicons here quoted may be taken and trusted as a 
fair expression of all the authority derivable from this source, 
as to the true meaning of Bearizw. And they all agree that 
the radical and leading signification of the word, in the Greek 
language, was, to dip, plunge, or immerse. Some of them 
give no other meaning; while others add the significations, 
to pour upon, drench, saturate, wet, sprinkle, &c.; and in the 
N. T. to baptize ; that is, as I understand them, to perform 
whatever ceremony any respectable denomination of Christ- 
ians please to practice under the term baptize, or whatever 
they see fit to christen with that name in the English lan- 

age, Certainly, no one can doubt that the design and ef- 
fect of this supplementary definition, which is found in some 
modern Greek lexicons, is, to assign a special meaning to the 
word, as used in the N. T., and to gauge the latitude of that 
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special meaning, by the widest signification of “ baptize,” 
as commonly employed in the English language. 

But, as it might be deemed unfair to distinguish those 
who give no other meaning to Beariztw than to immerse, or 
something equivalent, from those who add all the other mean- 
ings above named, so as to prefer the authority of either class, 
I shall claim no more, as proved by the evidence adduced, 
than this: The primary signification of Baatize was to im- 
merse. And from this settled fact it is probable, however 
many other derived meanings the word may have had, that 
Jesus Christ used it in the sense of immerse; as he would be 
likely, in such a case, to employ the term in its most obvious 
signification. 

It should not be overlooked, however, that the earlier lexi- 
cons of the Greek language, I believe, without exception, give 
no other meaning but to immerse, or something equivalent. 
This is a remarkable fact, which can not fail to have great 
weight with all candid minds; going to show that the change 
in the practice of the church from immersion to pouring and 
sprinkling, which took place in the middle ages, may have 
influenced the lexicographers of modern times, and led them 
to give definitions, such as lexicographers of former times 
never thought of giving, and such as the actual usage of the 
Greek language in the apostolic age would not justify. 

The next source of evidence on the meaning of this word, 
may be found in the testimony of ecclesiastical writers, his- 
torians, theologians, commentators, and critics in every de- 
partment of sacred literature. Srourpza, who was a native 
Greek, says, in a work published in 1816, “ Baztizo has but 
one signitication. It signifies literally and invariably to 
plunge.” Prof. Frirscue, of Germany, commenting on Matt. 
3:6, says: “That baptism was performed, not by sprinkling, 
but by immersion, is evident, not only from the nature of the 
word, but from Rom. 6:4.” Aveusti, vol. 7, p. 5,—* The 
word Buzxtitw, according to etymology and usage, signifies to 
immerse, submerge ; and the choice of the expression betrays 
an age in which the later custom of sprinkling had not been 
introduced.” Brenner, p. 1,— The word corresponds in sig- 
nification with the German word taufen, to sink into the deep.” 
BreTTscHNEIDER, confessedly the most critical lexicographer 
of the N. T., in his work on Theology, vol. 2, pp. 673, 681, 
says: “An entire tmmersion belongs to the nature of bap- 
tism.” * * * “This is the meaning of the word.” Wir- 


stus, Econ. Fed. L. 4. c. 16, § 13,—“It can not be denied 
that the native signification of the word Béatew and Bantitew, 
is to plunge, to dip.” Danasvus, in Leigh’s Critica Sacra: 
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“ Bantlouds, baptism, is derived azo tov Bantéo0ar, or BantitecOa; 
the former of which properly signifies to dye; the latter to 
immerse, especially in water. But as that which emerges out 
of the water appears to be washed, and fair, and clean; so 
the term baptism is frequently used in the Holy Scripture, for 
washing and cleansing.” Buppgus, Theol. Dogmat., L. 5, ¢. 
1, § 5—*“ The words Beatitey and Baatiouds, are not to be in- 
terpreted of aspersion, but always of immersion.” CaLvin, 
Inst. Christ. Relig., Li. 4, ce. 15, § 19,—“ The word Beztitew . 
signifies to immerse, and the rite of immersion was observed 
by the ancient church.” Brza, Epist. 1. to Thom. Tilium,— 
“ Christ commanded us to be baptized, by which word it is 
certain immersion was signified.” Casauson, Com. on Mait., 
3: 6,—“ This was the rite of baptism, that persons were 
plunged into the water; which the very word Baztitew, to 
baptize, sufficiently declares ; which, as it does not signify 
Sivery, to sink to the bottom and perish, so doubtless it is not 
émnohatery, to swim on the surface.” Lutruer, in Dr. Dv. 
Veil, on Acts 8: 38,—“'The term baptism is a Greek word. 
It may be rendered a dipping, when we dip something in 
water, that it may be entirely covered with water. And 
though that custom be quite abolished among the generality, 
(for neither do they entirely dip children, but only sprinkle 
them with a little water,) nevertheless they ought to be 
wholly immersed, and presently to be drawn out again; for 
the etymology of the word seems to require it.” Bossvet, 
in Stennett against Russen, p. 174,—“ To baptize signifies to 
plunge, as is granted by all the world.” Dr. Owen, in Pidg- 
ley’s Bod. Divin., 2,166, p. 608, note,—* Though the original 
and natural signification of the word, imports to dip, to 
plunge, to dye; yet it also signifies to wash or cleanse.” 
Dopprince, Par. Luke 12: 50,—“I have indeed a most 
dreadful baptism to be baptized with, and know that I shall 
shortly be bathed, as it were, in blood, and plunged in the 
most overwhelming distress.” Poo.r’s ContTinuators, An- 
not. Matt. 20: 22,—“ 'To be baptized is to be dipped in water ; 
metaphorically, to be plunged in afflictions.” Ler1eu, Critica 
Sacra, Jno. 3: 22, 23; Matt. 3:16; Acts 8: 38,—“ The word 
baptize, though it be derived fiom Béxtw, to dip or plunge 
into the water, and signifieth primarily, such a kind of wash- 
ing as is used in bucks, whose linen is plunged and dipped ; 
yet it is taken more largely for any kind of washing, rinsing, 
or cleaning, even where there is no dipping at all” * * * 
“The native and proper signification of it is, to dip into 
water, or to plunge under water.” Barciay, Apol. Prop. 12, 
§ 10,—“ Beatitw signifies immergo ; that is, to plunge and dip 
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in.” Dr. Georce Campseui, Scotch Presbyterian, in his 
work on the Gospels,—* The word Batigew, both in sacred 
authors and in classical, signifies to dip, to plunge, to im- 
merse. It is always construed suitably to this meaning.” 
Moses Stuart, the late learned Prof. of the Congregational 
Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass., in Bib. Repos., 
Apr., 1833, pp. 300, 318, says: “It is impossible to doubt 
that the words Béarw and Bextizw have, in the Greek classical 
writers the sense of dip, plunge, immerge, etc. But there are 
variations from this usual and prevailing signification ; that 
is, shades of meaning kindred to this, (as happens in respect 
to most words,) some literal and some figurative, which de- 
mand of course our special attention.” “* * * “Is there, 
then, in the word Baaritw itself, a meaning sufficiently definite 
and exclusive to imply of necessity, that the rite of baptism 
was performed only by plunging?” * * * “'The answer 
to the above question, which I feel philologically compelled 
to give, is, that the probability that Baaritw implies immersion, 
is very considerable, and on the whole a predominant one; 
but it does not still amount to certainty. Both the classic 
usage, and that of the Septuagint, show, that washing and 
copious affusion are sometimes signified by this word. Con- 
sequently the rite of baptism may have been performed in 
one of these ways, although it is designated by the word 
Baatizu.” * * * On the whole, however, the probability 
seems to be in favor of immersion, when we argue simply 
ex vi termini, i. e., merely from the force of the words or ex- 
pressions in themselves considered.” 

The above quotations, made mostly if not entirely from 
the writings of pedobaptists, constitute a fair presentation 
of their testimony as to the real meaning of the term in ques- 
tion. Some explain it as signifying uniformly and exclu- 
sively, to immerse ; while others, admitting this to be its rad- 
ical signification, contend that it had some additional mean- 
ing in the classics, anda special usage in the Scriptures. It 
should be observed, however, that this difference among ec- 
clesiastical writers, like that among lexicographers, is of mod- 
ernorigin. ‘The idea of pouring or sprinkling, as the proper 
signification of Baatitw, or of any special meaning attached 
to the term in the Scriptures, which was not to be found in 
other writers of the same age, can not be produced from a 
single author of ancient times. Its first appearance on the 
written page was a long time subsequent to the introduction 
of pouring and sprinkling, as a general practice in the Christ- 
ian church. 

Now, let it be specially noted here, that among all these 
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writers, there is not one of any note as a critical scholar, who 
gives any thing but immersion or its equivaleut, as the prima- 
ry signification of Baxritvw. They all agree that such was its 
first and common meaning. And the testimony of this class 
of scholars is both more abundant and more explicit than 
that of lexicographers; so that, admitting the one to coincide 
with the other, respecting the main facts of the case, still we 
have, in this testimony of ecelesiastical writers, the additional 
weight of its accumulative and corroborative force, to increase * 
the probability, that Jesus Christ employed the term in the 
sense of immerse; that being its primary signification and 
common acceptation. 

Another important source of testimony to the meaning of 
Baaritw is the practice of the church. BretrscuNerper, in 
his Theol., vol. 2, p. 384, says: “ The apostolic church bap- 
tized only by immersion.” Winer, in his Ms. Lect. on Christ. 
Antiq., says: “In the apostolic age, baptism was by immer- 
sion.” ‘Tnotuck, in his Com. on Rom. 6: 4, says: “The 
candidate in the primitive church was immersed in water, 
and raised out of itagain.” In his Ms. Lect. on Coll. 2: 12, 
he says: “ The candidate was immersed, and not sprinkled, 
as with us.” Neanper, in his Ch. Hist., vol. 1, part 2, p. 
361, says: “ Baptism was originally by immersion.” GuER- 
1ckE’s Ch. Hist. vol. 1, p. 100,—“ Baptism was originally ad- 
ministered by immersion.” Rueinwauv’s Archeol., 1830, p. 
303, n. 1,—“ Immersion was the original, apostolic practice.” 
Hann’s Theol., p. 556,—“ According to apostolical instruc- 
tion and example, baptism was performed by immersing the 
whole man.” Lanes, Inf. Bap., 1834, p. 81,—* Baptism in 
the apostolic age was a proper baptism—the immersion of the 
body in water.’ Btioomrie.ip, Crit. Digest Rom. 6: 4,— 
“ There is here plainly a reference to the ancient mode of 
baptism by immersion ; and Iagree with Koppe and Rosen- 
miiller, that there is reason to regret it should have been 
abandoned in most Christian churches, especially as it has so 
evidently a reference to the mystic sense of baptism.” Cat- 
vin, Com. John 3: 23; Acts 8: 38,—“ From these words it 
may be inferred that baptism was administered by John and 
Christ by plunging the whole body under water.” * * * * 
“ Here we perceive how baptism was administered among 
the ancients ; for they immersed the whole body in water. 
Now it is the prevailing practice for a minister only to sprin- 
kle the body or the head.” Mosurmm, Eccles. Hist., cent. 16, 
sect. 2, part 2, c. 7, § 1—‘ Those adult persons that desire to 
be baptized, receive the sacrament of baptism, according to 
the ancient and primitive manner of celebrating that institu- 
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tion, even by immersion.” “Grotius, Apud Polum, Synops. 
Matt. 3: 6,—“ That baptism used to be performed by immer- 
sion, and not by pouring, appears both from the proper sig- 
nification of the word, and the places chosen for the admin- 
istration of the rite; and also from the many allusions of the 
apostles, which can not be referred to sprinkling.” Berza, 
Annot. Gal.3: 37,—“ This phrase seems to proceed from the 
ancient custom of plunging the adult in baptism.” Lim- 
BorcH, Comp. Syst. Divin. L. 5, c. 27, § 1—“ Baptism, then, 
consists in washing, or rather immersing the whole body in 
water, as was customary in the primitive times.” Baxter, 
Disput. Right to Sacram., p.'70,—* It is commonly confessed 
by us to the Anabaptists, as our commentators declare, that 
in the apostle’s times, the baptized were dipped over head in 
water.” WuiTEFIELD, Sermon 18, p. 297,—‘“ It is certain, 
that in the words of our text there is an allusion to the man- 
ner of baptism, which was by immersion; which our own 
church allows; and insists upon it, that children should be 
immersed in water, unless those that bring the children to be 
baptized, assure the minister that they can not bear the plung- 
ing.” Dopprivce, Fam. Expos. Rom. 6: 4,—“It seems the 
part of candor to confess, that here is an allusion to the man- 
ner of baptizing by immersion, as most usual in those early 
times; but that will not prove this particular circumstance 


essential to the ordinance. “ Lect. Prop. 153, Corol. 1,— 


“ They who practice baptism by immersion, are by no means 
to be condemned on that account; since, on the whole, that 
mode of baptism is evidently favored by Scripture examples, 
though not required by express precept.” Moses Stuart, 
Bib. Repos., Apr., 1833, p. 359,—“‘It is” says Augusti, ‘a 
thing made out,’ viz., the ancient practice of immersion. So 
indeed all the writers who have thoroughly investigated this 
subject, conclude. I know of no usage of ancient times, 
which seems to be more clearly and certainly made out. I 
can not see how it is possible for any candid man, who ex- 
amines the subject, to deny this.” 

It is admitted on all hands, that the Oriental or Greek 
Church, which embraces a very large part of Christendom, 
has always adhered to the practice of immersion. Hassel- 
quist, in his Travels, p. 394, says: “ The Greeks christen their 
children immediately after their birth, or within a few days, 
at least, dipping them in warm water; and, in this respect, 
they are much wiser than their brethren, the Russians, who 
dip them into rivers in the coldest winter.” Deyhingius, De 
Prudent. Pastor, part 3, c. 3. § 26, says: “ The Greeks re- 
tain the right of immersion to this. day, as Jeremiah, the pa- 
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triarch of Constantinople declares.” Prof. Stuart, Bib. Re- 
pos., Apr., 1833, pp. 360, 361, 362, says: “ The mode of bap- 
tism by immersion, the Oriental church has always continued 
to preserve, even down to the present time.” * * * “ The 
maintain that Beatitw can mean nothing but immerge.” * * 
“ They claim to themselves the honor of having preserved the 
ancient sacred rite of the church free from change and from 
corruption, which would deséroy its significancy.” * * * 
“ From the earliest age of which we have any account, sub- . 
sequent to the apostolic age and downward for several cen- 
turies, the churches did generally practice baptism by immer- 
sion ;” * * * «The only exceptions to this mode which 
were usually allowed, were in cases of urgent sickness, or 
other cases of immediate and imminent danger, where immer- 
sion could not be practiced.” * * * “In what manner, 
then, did the churches of Christ, from a very early period, to 
say the least, understand the word Baztitw in the New Testa- 
ment? Plainly they construed it as meaning immersion.” 
Dr. Anthon, of Columbia College, in Fuller on Baptism, &c., 
p. 45, says: “ The primary meaning of the word [Bezritw] is 
to dip or immerse ; and its secondary meanings, if even it 
had any, all refer in some way or other to the same leading 
idea. Sprinkling, &c., are entirely out of the question.” 
Dr. A. is an Episcopalian, and gives this testimony directly 
in face of the present practice of his own church. 

Now, the testimony adduced on this point is sufficiently 
plain and authoritative to establish the fact, that the primi- 
tive church practiced immersion generally, if not exclusively ; 
and that the Greek church continues that practice without 
exception. And this settled fact renders it still more certain, 
that immersionewas the meaning of Bezritw in the apostolic 
age. For it would be absurd to suppose, that the apostles 
and the Greeks themselves would practice immersion, unless 
that were signified and required by the word enjoining the 
rite. They knew the meaning of that term perfectly ; and 
if they knew that it did not signify immersion, why did they 
practice immersion at all? Or, if they knew that the word 
might just as well be understood in the sense of sprinkling, 
why did they prefer immersion? The conclusion is legiti- 
mate and inevitable. ‘The apostles and their successors for 
thirteen hundred years, as also the Greek church to the pres- 
ent time, practiced immersion, simply because they under- 
stood that to be the necessary meaning of Bentitw. And the 
could not be mistaken as to the real import of that term in 
the command of Christ. 

Another kind of evidence on this subject is drawn from 
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versions of the sacred writings, which have been made at dif- 
ferent times into various languages. Though the authority 
of versions, whether ancient or modern, can not be admitted 
as decisive, in regard to the meaning of Beatitw; yet such of 
them as were made in those parts where, and in an age when, 
the meaning of the word was perfectly understood; while the 
practice of all Christians in respect to baptism was uniform, 
and there existed no sectarian motives either to conceal or 
pervert its meaning; such versions as were made under these 
circumstances, especially if they harmonize in their results, 
with other acknowledged principles of interpretation, must 
be admitted to furnish strong corroborative proof of the true 
import of the word. : 

It appears, on examination, that all the ancient versions, 
except the Latin, from the third century,and the Sahidic and 
the Basmuric, translated Buaritw by words purely native; and 
that of these words the Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Coptic, 
Armenian, Gothic, and the earliest Latin, all signified to 
immerse ; the Anglo-Saxon, both to immerse and to cleanse ; 
the Persian, to wash; and the Sclavonic, to cross ;—that the 
Sahidic, Basmuric, and the Latin from the third century, did 
not translate by a native term, but adopted the Greek word, 
in consequence of that word having become current in those 
languages, and having at that time the exclusive sense of 
immerse. 

With regard to modern versions, it appears that the eastern 
generally follow the ancient oriental versions, and translate 
the Greek by native terms signifying to immerse. Most of 
the Gothic dialects, as the German, Swedish, Dutch, Danish, 
&c., translate by terms derived from the Gothie word, which 
etymologically and originally signified to dip., The Icelandic 
employs a word, which means to cleanse. The numerous 
Sclavic dialects, as the Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Lithua- 
nian, &c., follow the ancient Sclavonic; translating by a 
word which signifies to cross. Almost all the Latins of mod- 
ern times, have followed their earlier translators in the adop- 
tion of the Greek word. Some of the most recent, however, 
translate by an appropriate -Latin term. Jaspis, an eminent 
scholar and critic, in his version of the epistles, renders it 
either by tmmergere, to immerse, tingere, to dip, or some 
equivalent expression. Prof. H. A. Schott, in his critical edi- 
tion of the Greek Testament, accompanied with a Latin 
translation, renders the word in all cases by immergere, 
whether it relates to the Christian rite or not. The languages 
formed from the Latin, as the Italian, French, Spanish, 
Vaudois, Portuguese, etc., adopt the Greek word. The ear- 
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liest English version, by Wicliffe, translates Bextitw in several 
instances, by the term wash, and once by christen; while in 
other places the Greek word is adopted from the Latin, and 
has been copied into all subsequent English versions down 
to the one now in. common use. Most of the versions made 
by Pedobaptists in modern times, have been conformed to the 
English of King James; as the Irish, Manks, Gaelic, Mohawk, 
Esquimaux, Taheitan, etc. Inthe Seneca language, Baatitw 
was at first rendered by a word which means (¢o sprinkle ; 
but I believe that word has been taken out and the Greek 
term put in its place. In the Chinese they translate by a 
word meaning to wash. 'The Baptists, who have translated 
the Scriptures, either in whole or in part, into between thirty 
and forty of the languages of India, have, I believe, invaria- 
bly proceeded upon the principle of translating Bantitw by 
native terms signifying to immerse. 

It will be seen from this presentment, that it was the uni- 
form custom of translators in former times, to render Beaztitu 
by terms strictly vernacular, except in three instances, where 
the Greek word had become naturalized before the versions 
were made ; and that in all the ancient versions, except the 
Persian, Slavonic, and Anglo-Saxon, the term employed to 
designate the rite signified to immerse ; and that a majority 
of the versions made in modern times translate by terms of 
the same import; and that Pedobaptists, who generally prac- 
tice sprinkling, have not, except in a very few instances, 
translated the original by terms meaning to sprinkle; but 
have, for the most part, adopted the Greek word, transfer- 
ring it into foreign tongues, to be received in whatever sense 
the interpreter or the teacher may see fit to explain it.* Thus 
the testimony of versions as to the meaning of Buartw in the 
New Testament, is very direct and conclusive, proving that 
all the ancient translators, and most of the moderns, have un- 
derstood it as signifying unequivocally to immerse. 

If this were all the evidence that could be brought forward 
to prove the meaning of Bazritw, I can not conceive how the 
slightest doubt could remain in any candid mind respectin 
it. It is enough, it would seem, without the addition of any 
thing else. But as there is another kind of evidence still 
more cogent, it shall be given. 

The ultimate appeal in this question must be made di- 
rectly to the Greek language where Bextitw was used during 
‘the apostolic age, or at least so near to that age as to admit 





*The American Bible Society have adopted the principle of transferring 
Barrifw in all cases relating to the sacred rites. 
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of no material difference in usage of words. If we can as- 
certain the precise sense in which the people of that time 
used the word, we may be certain of the signification with 
which Christ and his apostles employed the term in the New 
Testament. For the Saviour would no more have given a 
new meaning to Baarigw, in the ordinance of baptism, than 
he would to the Greek géyw, to eat, or aww, to drink, in the 
ordinance of the Holy Supper. He spoke to his disciples in 
the language of the people, and the words which he used 
signified, as they fell from his lips, just what the people were 
accustomed to understand by thew i in the established usages 
of the language. 

In this part of the investigation, I have spared no pains; I 
have left nothing untouched, whatever might be its bearing 
on the question at issue; I have examined every instance, 
which could conveniently be found in the present remains of 
the Greek language, where Beztitw is used; and the result 
satisfies me that the word had but one signification, which 
was plainly and unequivocally, to immerse. This sense I find 
to be admissible in all places, where the word occurs, agree- 
ing well with the context; while ina great number of instan- 
ces the context admits of no other meaning; and in a few 
examples the word is so used as to prove it incapable of any 
other signification. That is to say, the word was so used in 
some places, as to prove, not only that it meant immersion 
there, but that it could not be used in any other place to 
mean any thingelse. And such being the case, a few exam- 
ples will suffice to establish the uniform usage of the word; 
and satisfy all candid men, who give their attention to the 
subject, and whose minds are at all susceptible to the force 
of evidence. 

Lucian, in his Dialogue of Timon, the man-hater, makes 
him say: “If the winter torrent should carry any one away, 
and he should with outstretched hands, beg to be taken out, 
I would press upon his head, baptizing him ( Beatigorta) until 
he would rise no more,” i.e., he would plunge his head under 
the water until he was drowned. The sense of immersion is 
too obvious here to need any comment. The word can not 
be understood as having any other meaning in this place. 

Plutarch, in his Life of Theseus, quotes the Sibylline verse, 
“Thou mayest be baptized, (Saxrtt,) O bladder, but it is not 
thy fate to sink,” i.e., a bladder inflated with air may be plunged 
into the water, but its buoyancy will bring it back to the sur- 
face. It will not sink, (duvetv,) nor remain immersed in the 
water. "This example proves that the idea of perpetual im- 
mersion does not*belong to the essential meaning of Baatitu. 
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A thing might be immersed, without remaining in that 
state. 

Josephus, in Bell. III. 10, 9, describing an engagement be- 
tween the Jews and Romans, says: “If the Jews ventured 
to come near the Romans, they were baptized (sBantitort) to- 
gether with the ships themselves.” Again, just below, speak- 
ing of those who were perishing in the water, he says: “ If 
any of those that were baptized, (i. e., immersed, ty Burta- 
devtov,) raised their heads above the water, they were either . 
killed with darts, or caught by the vessels.” 

It is plain that Bertitw, inthis place, describes an immersion 
in water, which might be either temporary or perpetual. The 
idea of emersion, therefore, could not belong to the essential 
meaning of the word. 

Now, the above examples prove that Bextizw did sometimes, 
at least, signify immersion; and that it did not, by the native 
force of the term, in any instance, convey the idea of emer- 
ston, or of perpetual immersion. And all these writers lived 
in or near the apostolic age; so that they must be supposed 
to have used the term, ’so far as it pertains to the description 
of an external act, in thé same sense with Christ and the 
apostles. ‘Their use of the word is, therefore, decisive as to 
its real meaning in the New Testament. 

The following examples, while they signify immersion, as 
ameaning, which fartto may have, go much farther; proving 
that to be the meaning which it must have in the Greek lan- 
guage, as used by Christ and the apostles. 

Lucian, who wrote in that language about the middle of 
the second century, in the second book of his “'True Narra- 
tive,” mentions among other wonders of a sea voyage, a -mul- 
titude of men running upon the water, who were in all respects 
like other people, except their feet, which were of cork. He 
says: “ We were astonished to see that they were not bapti- 
zed, (od Pantifousvovs,) but ran over the waves without fear.” 

Pindar, writing some 450 years before the Christian era, 
(Pyth. 2: 46,) describing the impotent malice of his enemies, 
compares himself to a cork on a net in the sea, which on ae- 
count of its buoyancy, will not sink. He says: “As when a 
net is cast into the sea, the cork swims above, so I am unbap- 
tized (dSuntioro:.”) 'The Greek scholiast, on this passage, 
says, by way of explanation: “ Like the cork of a net in the 
sea, Iam not baptized (ot Santitoua-) As the cork does not 
sink, (08 déver) so 1 am unbaptized (dfamtiotos.) ‘The cork re- 
mains unbaptized, (d@artlotoc,) and swims on the surface of 
the sea, being of a nature which is wnbaptizable ; in like man- 
ner I am unbaptized (éSaztiotos.”) 
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And Strabo, who lived at the same time with the apostles, 
and who must be supposed to have used the Greek language 
in the same sense as they were accustomed to use it, (L. 6.) 
speaking of a lake near Agrigentum in Sicily, says: “ Things 
that usually do not swim, are not baptized ( SaatitecGac) in the 
waters of this lake, but float like wood.” 

These examples of Burtizw prove beyond the possibility of 


a reasonable doubt, that the word was in no case capable of 


the simple meaning of sprinkling, wetting, drenching, or any 
other application of water short of total immersion. The 
persons who are represented by Lucian as running on the 
water with cork feet, were in all probability somewhat wet or 
sprinkled ; the corks that are said by Pindar, and his Greek 
Scholiast, to be fastened to the net, in order to keep it from 
sinking, must have been wet and saturated with water: and 
the things spoken of by Strabo, as floating upon the surface 
of a lake, were necessarily in immediate contact with the 
water, which was beneath and around them ; they must have 
been sprinkled, poured, wet, saturated, and drenched with 
water. Yet in relation to all these, it is positively asserted 
by Greeks, who knew their vernacular tongue most perfectly, 
that they were not baptized ; which proves that Beztitw ts not 
capable of signifying simply to sprinkle or wet; in other 
words, that no sprinkling, pouring, wetting, or washing of an 
object, not buried in the liquid, could be commensurate with 
the essential and necessary meaning of Beztitw. For if the 
act of sprinkling or wetting, could, in any instance, be prop- 
erly expressed by Bantitw, then it could not be truly said that 
they were not baptized. But it is here said of things which 
were sprinkled and wet, that they were not baptized; there- 
fore I say, the act of sprinkling or wetting, can not be in any 
case properly expressed by the Greek Banritw ; that is to say, 
this term signified immersion, and could not be used in the 
Greek language to denote simply the act of sprinkling or 
wetting. 

The conclusion is therefore legitimate, inevitable and irre- 
sistible, that the word used by Christ to designate that ordi- 
nance, signified immersion, nothing less and nothing more. 

It has been held by some, that Beatitw has “a technical or 
appropriated use or application” in the N. T., on account 
of which no unappropriated term can be a faithful rendering 
of it into any other language. And it must be confessed that 
this theory has the plausibility of truth, and the appearance 
of sound reasoning. But it is obvious that the term had no 
such meaning when it was first employed to designate the 
C}ristian rite; since, previous to that time, the word had no 
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such appropriated use, out of which this technical meaning 
could arise. And it must be acknowledged, either that this 
technical meaning is by no means essential to an equivalent 
of Baztizw, or else, that this Greek word did not, when first used 
to designate the rite, express all that is absolutely essential 
to the true import of the command. It has been generally 
supposed that the signification of the term, as it was origin- 
ally employed, before it had any appropriated use in respect 
to the Christian rite, is all the meaning that is essential toa - 
faithful translation ; that Christ expressed his meaning plainly 
and fully when he first gave the command, without any de- 
fect in the meaning of his words, which was to be supplied 
from their subsequent usage. 

The same reasoning by which any one endeavors to prove 
that Bartitw can not be translated by an unappropriated term, 
on account of its technical meaning, would prove equally 
well, that the word zorygor, “ cup,” can not be properly trans- © 
lated by an unappropriated word, because its use in connec- 
tion with the Holy Supper, has given rise to what is called “a 
technical meaning.” The same is true of the word de:ayvor, 
supper, as a designation of the Christian ordinance. It can 
not be pretended that, when the English version was first 
made, our words “cup” and “supper,” had any technical 
meaning such as has since arisen out of their appropriated 
use; and yet who can say that they did not then properly 
express the meaning of the sacred text ? 

The truth is, that what has been termed “a technical 
meaning” of Bantitw, does not belong to the proper meaning 
of the word. It is only an idea that becomes incidentally 
associated with the word by implication. 

Indeed, this doctrine seems to involve the most palpable 
absurdities. For if Baatitw has a technical meaning, arising 
out of its application to the Christian rite, it must have a sim- 
ilay speciality of meaning in every other particular, custom- 
ary application of the word; so that, if we need a special 
equivalent for the word in the first application, it is equally 
necessary in each of the other applications; and a score of 
words would be required in every language, in order to trans- 
late Baztitw in all its various applications. On this principle 
there is no language in the world adequate for the translation 
of any other language. For while the words of different 
languages generally correspond in their proper meanings, 
they do not so generally correspond throughout all their par- 
ticular applications ; and to require such correspondence in 
translating from one language to another, is not merely an 
impracticability, but the height of absurdity. 
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Others have maintained that Bentioue is the name of the 
entire ceremony, including a candidate professing regenera- 
tion by the Holy Ghost; a proper administrator; the immer- 
sion of the candidate in water by that administrator, in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. But this theory 
is purely fallacious. For if such an idea belongs to the essen- 
tial meaning of “ baptism,” then the term could not be prop- 
erly used where there is no “candidate professing regenera- 
tion by the Holy Ghost.” But the term was properly used 
in describing the immersion of Jesus Christ, where the candi- 
date did not profess “ regeneration by the Holy Ghost; there- 
fore, no such idea can belong to the essential meaning of 
“ baptism.” 

It is admitted that, to be a proper administrator, a man 
must be a “ good minister of Jesus Christ,’ and to be a prop- 
erly qualified candidate for the ordinance, a man must be 
born of the Spirit; but it is denied that the qualifications of 
an administrator, or the professions of a candidate, enter into 
the essential meaning of the word “baptize.” Something of 
these may be understood from the term by implication; they 
may, perhaps, be inferred from the circumstances and manner 
in which the term is employed, or the condition of its appli- 
cation. But it is evident that the word is applicable where 
the person officiating is not a “ proper administrator,” and 
where the person receiving the ordinance, makes no profes- 
sion of “regeneration by the Holy Ghost;” leaving but one 
of the three elements named for the essential meaning of 
“baptism ;” that “is immersion of the candidate in water ;” 
which has been proved to be the only real meaning of the 
original term, whatever may be associated with it, or inferred 
from it, on the ground of its exclusive appropriation to the 
Christian rite. 

It has now been proved by the usage of the Greek lan- 
guage, in the apostolic age, and corroborated by an amount 
of evidence from other sources, which would really seem to 
be irresistible, affording together the most infallible testimony, 
that Beatito, as employed by Christ and his apostles, in its lit- 
eral acceptation, signified wnequivocally, invariably, and ex- 
clusively, the act of putting a person or thing under water, 
so as to effect a complete burial of the body in the liquid; 
and that there was no technical or ecclesiastical meaning, 
nor any other special signification, belonging to the term, 
which it is necessary or possible to express in a faithful trans- 
lation of rae Divine Worp. 

O. B. J. 
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A Model Preacher. 


Art. IiL—A MODEL PREACHER. 


Tue great end of preaching is to make known the truths 
of the gospel, and bring men under their power. Preaching 
is effective just in proportion as it contributes to this end. 
But while we believe, that the truth is never thus effective, 
without the intervention of divine agency, we as firmly be- 
lieve, that this higher influence does not, in the least, super- 
sede the necessity of ability and skill, on the part of the 
preacher. Yet, there is doubtless a mode of presenting the 
truth, which satisfies the conditions, under which God exerts 
the utmost degree of this divine influence, consistent with his 
purposes; a point, beyond which no increase of the preach- 
er’s abilities or attainments, would be of any avail. 

This, evidently, is the highest conceivable style of preach- 
ing. He who could attain to this, would merit the appella- 
tion of a model preacher. Such, doubtless, was the charac- 
ter of apostolic preaching. 

It can not, therefore, be otherwise than interesting and im- 
portant, for all who are laboring for the triumph of the gos- 
pel, to contemplate this model more narrowly, and gain a 
distinct perception of the elements which combine to give it 
such preéminence. 

The limits of an article like the present, seem to forbid us 
to dwell upon the peculiarities of the several apostles, as might 
be necessary to the more detailed and complete view of our 
subject. We shall, therefore, for the sake of greater simpli- 
city and brevity, confine our attention to the characteristics 
of apostolic preaching, as illustrated in that of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 

As he labored more abundantly than they all, so his preach- 
ing seems to be a perfect exponent of the characteristics of 
that of the rest; a blending and concentration of their high- 
est excellencies. He could say, with a good conscience, that 
throughout the extensive region over which his labors were 
spread, “I have fully preached the gospel of Christ ;” and 
add that he was “pure from the blood of all men.” When 
standing on the verge of the eternal world, he could review 
his ministerial career, with the assurance that he had left 
nothing undone which was within the sphere of human 
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agency. He had finished his course, and now looked forward 
with exultation to his crown. 

I. One characteristic, which stands forth especially prom- 
inent in the apostle Paul, as a preacher, is singleness of aim. 

The circumstances attending his conversion, exerted, doubt- 
less, a powerful influence in concentrating the energies of his 
vigorous mind on one grand purpose. The other apostles 
arrived at a knowledge of Christianity, by a very gradual 
process ; they were prepared, by a protracted twilight, for the 
rising of the perfect day. 

But Paul was ushered at once from darkness into marvel- 
ous light. The veil of unbelief investing his mind, was rent 
in a moment, from the top to the bottom, and the glory of 
the exalted Saviour burst, in noonday brightness, upon his 
astonished gaze. This scene of contemplation now takes 
entire possession of his mind. All other objects which before 
engaged his attention, are eclipsed by its effulgence, and 
henceforth it becomes the ruling passion of his nature, to 
portray its unrivaled glories to the minds of others; to en- 
throne the Saviour in the hearts of men. 

Some of the highest excellencies of his preaching—those 
which, especially, conspire to render it a model, are but the 
outworkings of this dominant passion. All who would suc- 
cessfully emulate these excellencies, must become swayed 
and fired by this deep and sublime impulse, from which they 
naturally spring. 

In illustration of this remark, it would be easy to show that 
singleness of aim is essential to eminence, in any of the va- 
rious spheres of human activity. Without this, a high de- 
gree of perfection can not be attained even in the mechanic 
arts, and in proportion as we rise to the higher works of gen- 
ius, does it become more necessary and indispensable. 

The painter or sculptor fixes his mind, for years, upon some 
one ideal form of beauty. At first, he can catch but dim and 
partial glimpses of the general outline of its features ; but as 
he continues to gaze upon it, more eagerly and intensely, the 
mysterious veil is gradually drawn aside. At length it emer- 
ges, radiant as an angel, from its cloudy tabernacle, stands 
before him in all the distinctness of reality and life, and deigns 
to assume, from his plastic hand, “a local habitation and a 
name.” 

This singleness of purpose has lent wings to the genius 
and intensity to the efforts of great men, in every age, and 
incited them to rise, far beyond the clouds of ignorance and 
superstition, which brooded over the mass of their contem- 
poraries. ‘The exalted themes in which they were absorbed, 
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bore them, as in a chariot of fire, far above the persecutions 
of their fellow-men, the dread of danger, or the pains of 
penury. 
It was this which inspired a Milton, when 
“¢ Old and blind, 
Afflicted and deserted of his kind,” 
to rise where he 


“ Seemed to stand, 
Trembling where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapped in the radiance, from the sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen.” 

But no sphere of labor, in which the powers of man can 
be employed, demands a higher degree of this quality, than 
that in which the apostle Paul wasengaged. He was called 
to set forth, in vivid representation, a form more glorious 
than was ever realized by the artist’s skill, or revealed to the 
poet’s fancy. Never did an object occupy the mind of man, 
adapted to inspire a more animated interest; and never was 
there a mind more susceptible of its inspiration, than that of 
the apostle. 

The tendency of his soul toward the grand object at which 
he aimed, was so decided and constant, that it pervaded and 
controlled his whole being. As a river drinks up and bears 
onward, in one channel, its numerous tributaries, so this 
dominant impulse of his nature, absorbed and compressed 
his plans, powers and attainments, into one deep, unbroken 
current. 

Every other attainment, or interest, was made subservient 
to this; every thing was valued, only in proportion as it con- 
tributed to its accomplishment. 

Having counted all the cost of the enterprise in which he 
had embarked, he was prepared to make any sacrifice, which 
the wisdom of heaven might require, or the malice of hell in- 
flict, resolved at all hazards, “that Christ should be magnified 
in his body, whether by life or death.” 

The reproduction of this apostolic self-absorption, in mod- 
ern preachers, must depend upon the same principle as the 
reproduction of a similar quality in the philosopher or poet. 
The great objects of their pursuit must be enthroned in their 
intellects and hearts. Nothing but being “smit with the 
love of sacred song,” could have raised England’s greatest 
poet to his preéminence. In the absence of this, “ the king- 
doms of the world, and the glory of them,” would in vain 
have been offered him for his immortal poem. Opulence and 
fame, would in vain have been held out to a Newton, as the* 
prize for his unequaled discoveries in science. No combina- 
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tion of selfish motives, could have projected his mind so en- 
tirely beyond the gravitating force of received systems and 
opinions. 

In like manner, it is plain that this high degree of self- 
absorption, evinced in the apostle’s preaching, can spring only 
from the enthronement of Christ, the great subject of preach- 
ing, in the mind and heart of the preacher. ‘The herald of 
the cross, who would copy this grand characteristic of apos- 
tolic preaching, and imbue his ministrations with this vital 
element of apostolic success, must “ count all things but loss, 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ.” Both his 
intellect and heart must unite in ascribing to Christ, “a 
name that is above every name.” ‘The glories of the Sav- 
iour’s character must fill his whole field of vision, absorb and 
enchain all his thoughts and affections. 

No combination of talents or attainments in the preacher, 
can atone for the lack of this. His intellect may be schooled 
to pierce and unravel the mysteries of science; his imagina- 
tion may mirror the highest forms of classic beauty ; he may 
“speak with the tongues of men and of angels;” yet, with- 
out this absorbing passion, all his endowments will be but 
“ sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal ;” as powerless there- 
fore to arouse the unrenewed heart, as the glitter of the con- 
stellations, in a winter’s night, to impart warmth to the trav- 
eler, when sinking beneath the cold. 

Let the ministry yield to Christ, both in theory and in 
practice, the same absolute supremacy accorded him by this 
great apostle ; let their minds be bathed in the light that 
streams from the cross, their affections glow, amid its con- 
centrated effulgence, and their preaching will become instinct 
with apostolic life and power. 

II. No less worthy of notice, as a prominent characteristic 
of the apostle Paul as a preacher, is the strength of his faith 
in the truths of revelation. 

To this, as well as to his singleness of aim, we may trace 
the superior efficiency of his preaching. 

In recounting the trials and sufferings of his eventful ca- 
reer, he shows us that a strong belief in the truths of the gos- 
pel impelled him to continue his self-denying labors. “ We 
believe and therefore speak.” Instead of viewing the objects 
of sense as the only realities, and spiritual things as abstrac- 
tions or shadows, the reverse was the case. He felt that the 
scenes of earth were but the shapes of a transient cloud fast 
passing away, and that things unseen alone remained change- 
less and eternal. The connection between his body and soul 
did not seem to obscure his spiritual vision. The objecis of 
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the invisible world, pressed upon his apprehension with all 
the vividness of substantial realities. His soul seemed 
winged with all the freedom and fire of a disembodied spirit. 
Unconscious whether in the body or out of the body, he had 
darted beyond the limits of the present, heard the unuttera- 
ble language of the third heaven, and felt the pressure of its 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

This strength and vividness of his belief lent to his preach- 
ing a high degree of what has been styled the positive ele- . 
ment. 'The reason, doubiless, why the most celebrated sculp- 
tors of antiquity formed their statues by bold and fearless 
strokes, may be found in the life-like distinctness of the con- 
ceptions which they labored to embody. This banished all 
fear of mistake, or apprehension of failure. With a hand 
that never faltered, and a skill that could not err, every stroke 
of the chisel told upon the ultimate design, freed the fair form 
more completely from its marble tomb, and awoke it more 
nearly into conscious existence. In like manner, the living 
reality, which the objects of faith assumed in the mind of the 
apostle, accounts for the energy and boldness with which his 
preaching is so strongly marked. Like the action of confined 
gunpowder, he throws up masses from the mine of truth, 
without waiting to round off their angles, spread them into 
leaf, or draw them into wire. Every sentence, instead of 
circling around to display its plumage, speeds upon its er- 
rand, as an arrow shot from a bow drawn with the full 
strength. 

Christianity was not to him a region whose limits were 
unfixed, and upon which the drifting sands of uncertainty 
rested. ‘The boundaries which separate it from the wilder- 
ness of error, he had traced by the guidance of inspiration. 
In describing the relations of its several parts, he speaks 
“what he knows, and testifies what he has seen.” 

To no authority, however venerated, would he give place 
by subjection for a moment, if in opposition to the teachings 
of revelation. If the conduct: even of a Peter tended to im- 
pair the purity of the gospel, he withstood him to the face. 
His belief in these truths became as fixed and certain in his 
mind, as that he existed. Hence he could say to his hearers, 
with the most solemn reiteration, “ Though we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach any other gospel than that which we 
have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” 

But while his vigorous faith gave rise to this high degree 
of positiveness, it likewise breathed into his preaching the 
deepest affection. 

In the light of revealed truth, he viewed his impenitent 
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hearers, laden with guilt, and hastening to the judgment seat 
of Christ. Without a cordial acceptance of the gospel, he 
knew that they must be punished with “ everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power.” And now, during the few moments of their earthly 
life, in which alone their salvation is possible, he sees them 
under the fatal delusions of the god of this world, blind to 
their danger, and averse to their remedy. 

These views of the condition of fallen men, were not, with 
him, mere matters of probability. 'They were lodged in his 
mind by inspiration, with all the burning reality of truth. 
No philosophic theories, or “ moral arguments,” could divest 
them of their tremendous urgency. They glowed in his 
mind, till he felt “ that necessity was laid upon him”—that a 
fearful woe would haunt him, unless he preached the gospel 
of Christ. 

These views, however, were far from infusing into his 
preaching an element of harshness and denunciation. The 
spectacle of souls on the verge of an undone eternity, called 
forth the deepest sympathies of his nature. He felt impelled 
by the melting, constraining power of the love of Christ, “to 
warn every man, and teach every man, that he might present 
him perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

It is often alleged by the advocates of universal salvation, 
that a belief in the future punishment of the wicked has a 
tendency, to render the heart of the minister of the gospel 
hard and unfeeling. But who, in all the ages of the church, 
have labored most earnestly and affectionately for the salva- 
tion of souls? Who have warned sinners most faithfully 
and tenderly “to flee from the wrath to come?” Who have 
evinced most frequently the yearning heart and melting eye, 
in beseeching men in Christ’s stead to be reconciled to God? 
Have they not been those, who, like the apostle, knew and 
realized the terror of the Lord hanging over the impenitent, 
and who believed with him that without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord? 

Were we assured that Paul believed in universal salvation, 
his life would be to us a riddle; his earnestness and tender- 
ness, the impetuosity and raving of a maniac. 

As the two simple precepts, requiring love to God and love 
to man, comprehend every virtue, so we may say, that every 
ministerial excellence is involved in singleness of aim, in 
preaching Christ, and a firm belief in the truths of revela- 
tion. 

These two qualities, in combination, are fitted to produce 
astonishing results. It is said to be a fact, that many have 
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been kept alive, by an entire absorption in some interesting 
undertaking, and have almost immediately died, upon its 
completion. Like steam when compressed, the mind acts 
with vigor only while confined in some difficult enterprise, 
and when released from this engrossment, vanishes into air. 
“ Man is immortal till his work is done.” The force which 
such an absorbing interest imparts to the mind, does not con- 
sist merely in exciting its powers; it supplies aliment while 
it impels to action. + 

This was preéminently true of the work of the apostle. 
The one grand aim in which his thoughts and efforts were 
concentrated, was the spring and soul of an‘almost resistless 
energy. This engrossed, we might say, haunted him by day 
and by night, fixed his resolution so irreversibly, as to press 
upon him with the urgency of fate, and compressed his ef- 
forts to a pitch of uniform intensity, resembling the rush of a 
mountain torrent through a pent up gorge. ‘Tis natural re- 
sult of concentration and compression, was still more enhan- 
ced by his vigorous faith in the truths of revelation. This 
brought his soul within the grapple of the “ powers of the 
world to come,” linked his faculties with their resistless en-, 
ginery, and lent to all their operations a velocity and force, 
analogous to that of the hosts of God, when flying swiftly to 
execute their high commissions. 


BK. A. 





Art. IV.—THE UTILITY OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES. 


Ir is often said that utility is the ruling genius of our age. 
Accordingly we notice, in many quarters, a strong tendency 
to subject the different branches of enterprise in which men 
engage, to the rigid test of utility, and thus to free the great 
interests of life from all redundant labor andexpense. As an 
obvious result of this tendency, our present system of Colle- 
giate Instruction has been vigorously attacked. The posi- 
tion is assumed, that this system, established at a remote pe- 
riod, fails to meet the demands of the age; that it causes the 
great highways of life to be deserted ; a large portion of the 
time and labor being uselessly devoted to the acquisition of 
dead languages, which, but for the interested devotion of the 
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learned, would have been long since forgotten. We have no 
wish to suppress this inquiry; nor do we fear the result, pro- 
vided it be conducted with requisite candor and fairness. A 
system, which for centuries has received the support of the 
best educated, and most enlightened minds in both hemis- 
pheres, which has done more to elevate our age to its present 
state of civilization and refinement, than all other human 
agencies combined, we have no fears of subjecting to the 
closest investigation; and we are quite sure, that a system, 
so invaluable in its influence upon the world, will not be set 
aside by the judgment of an impartial public, until fairly 
weighed in the. balance and found wanting. We court the 
inquiry. If it can be fairly shown, that our system of colle- 
giate instruction, is not adapted to the age in which we live, 
if it fails in molding a character, in harmony with the genius 
and spirit of the times, so that those who have reaped its ad- 
vantages, must receive a second education, ere they are fitted 
for the duties of practical life; then let this antiquated sys- 
tem, hoary with age, and hallowed by a world-wide benefi- 
cence, be pushed aside, and let the brighter light of the nine- 


_ teenth century, in the midst of its discoveries, call into being, 


give vitality and form to a system more comprehensive and 
profound in its principles, and more practical in its results. 
But we would have the final issue of the question rest with 
those who are able to weigh its magnitude and merits. We 
call for sounder reasons, than can be rendered by the young 
novitiate with critic eye, 


“‘ Whose feeble ray, scarce spreads 
An inch around :” 


or by those whom a disrelish for classical studies may have 
driven into the fields of controversy. Nor is it just to leave 
the decision of the question with those who have no ac- 
quaintance with these studies, many of whom a defective 
education has disqualified for rendering an impartial verdict. 
But we call for the enlightened wisdom of the age; for men 
deeply versed in all the departments of learning, to whom 
the business of education has long been the subject of in- 
tense study, and whose comprehensive views shall give as- 
surance of a full and impartial survey of the whole field of 
argument; men, who are caught by no popular cry for reform, 
where prudence and truth do not demand it; and who are 
dazzled by no rush-lights of the present, in the full blaze of 
the clear and steady sunlight of the past. The verdict from 
this quarter, both in this country and in Europe, has been in 
favor of the present curriculum of college studies. With the 
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hope of confirming this opinion, in the minds of the readers 
of this Review, we propose to discuss, in the present article, 
The Utility of Classical Studies. 

In deciding upon the utility of any system, two points 
must be defined: 1. the object; 2. the means proposed for 
its accomplishment. We present, then, the following lead- 
ing heads: 

I. What should be the object of a course of study ? 

II. The utility of classical studies, in securing that object. - 

I. It may be needless to remark, that the primary object 
sought, in a prescribed course of study, is, to expand and dis- 
cipline the intellectual powers, so as to give them the great- 
est possible strength and maturity. ‘The mind of man, like 
the soil on which he treads, possesses within itself strong na- 
tive energies, which proper cultivation may quicken into 
growth, and ripen into a beautiful and luxuriant harvest: 
but the same mind, left to itself, like a barren waste, yields 
nothing upon which the eye can rest with satisfaction and 
delight. The labors of the agriculturist and educator, then, 
are alike in this respect, that their object is to bring out, and 
mature to the fullest extent, the properties of mind and mat- 
ter; and with both, the beauty and perfection of the harvest, 
greatly depend upon the nature and skill of the cultivation. 

The primary object of education, then, is not so much to 
store the mind with knowledge, as to draw out, strengthen 
and direct its powers. 

Upon this subject there has been a great mistake. At no 
very remote period, the vulgar opinion prevailed, that the 
graduate from college must be profoundly versed in all the 
departments of learning, read in every variety of literature, 
ancient and modern, and able to solve all questions in science 
and philosophy. But this delusion has passed away; and 
the attempt is now made, to depreciate the knowledge ac- 
quired, as trifling in amount, and too abstract in nature, to 
be of essential service in the affairs of life. Now the cause 
of this error, and also of the recent popular cry against the 
established course of college studies, lies, we think, in a false 
view of the object of education. ‘Too much has been ex- 
pected. To traverse the widely extended fields of human 
learning, and become familiar with the whole, is what but 
few men, with well disciplined minds, can accomplish in a 
lifetime ; while the important fact is overlooked, that the true 
object of mental culture, is more the discipline of the mind, 
than its furniture ; the expansion of its powers, rather than 
the mere storing it with knowledge. All that is needed, with 
this, is the acquisition of those elementary principles, in sci- 
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ence, literature and morals, which will enable the student to 
widen his field of knowledge, in whatever department of 
learning, or profession in life, he may choose to devote him- 
self. 

Again, it has been urged, that in this practical age, our 
youth should be educated, with specific reference to their 
business in life—that the range of studies should be confined 
to those subjects only, which bear upon their future callings. 

A moment’s reflection will convince us, that such an edu- 
cation must be disproportionate and defective. From the very 
nature of the case, the class of studies must be uniform in char- 
acter. Hence, calling into direct active exercise only a particu- 
lar class of faculties, it will necessarily fail to produce the fullest 
development of which the mind is susceptible. It is a prin- 
ciple well understood, that the faculties of the mind are so 
closely connected and mutually dependent, that the fullest 
growth and maturity of a part, are attained only by the most 
complete and thorough cultivation of the whole; so that a 
correct philosophy dictates the adoption of a course of study, 
which shall harmoniously educate all the.powers of the mind, 
as affording the best possible preparation for the specific du- 
ties of life. 

Again, all must see the practical workings of such a sys- 
tem. Real learning would degenerate into empiricism. Each 
man, familiar only with a specific calling and course of study, 
would scarce think or move beyond the narrow sphere for 
which he was educated. A race of one-idea men, would fill 
our halls of justice and of legislation, and occupy the chairs 
of instruction in our schools and colleges, each inflated with 
the false idea, that the excellencies of human learning were 
to be gathered from the narrow field of his own observation. 
The old Greeks, in their system of gymnastic exercises, es- 
tablished with particular reference to those athletic games, 
which formed so powerful an attraction to the whole nation, 
in our view hit upon, and most happily illustrated, the true 
idea of proper intellectual culture. The Greek with true ar- 
tistic eye, loved to behold the beauty and symmetry of the 
human form, perfectly developed. They felt the sentiment : 


“ Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus.” 


And to this their system was wisely adapted. Under its 
action were developed the erect form, the expanded chest, the 
muscular limb, in full and fair proportions. Now a practical 
training, in different trades and callings, would indeed have 
greatly promoted the growth and strength of the system, but 
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would have failed to produce that complete development, and 
that unwonted strength which were the pride and boast of the 
Grecian athlete ; and which so prominently fitted them for 
what, in those days, were deemed the manlier pursuits of life, 
the fatigue and hardships of war, the heat and struggle of the 
battle field. Thus, while a specific training for the duties of 
life, may impart a degree of strength and maturity to the 
mind, it can never produce a complete and harmonious de- 
velopment. : 

Buta system of education is demanded which will do jus- 
tice to the entire nature of man, intellectual and moral; 
which will bring into harmonious exercise all the faculties he 
possesses, and carry them forward to the greatest perfection, 
of which they are susceptible. Such a system, we hold as 
alone eminently practical; for it alone can form a mental 
character, adequate to all the demands of professional life. 
We hold it as due to the native power and energy of the hu- 
man intellect, and to the dignity and worth of man’s higher 
nature: yea more, it is demanded by that great law in the 
government of God, which requires of every man the final 
surrender of his “talents,” with the greatest amount of 
usury. 

To plan and prosecute such a system, and to protect it from 
all encroachment, is the high commission of our universities 
and colleges. Other schools may have a more direct and 
practical bearing upon the pursuits and callings of men. But 
it is theirs to adorn the human intellect, to develop its pow- 
ers by all that can invigorate the’ understanding, give clear- 
ness and scope to reason, chasten and enrich the imagina- 
tion, furnish the student with a key to the mysteries of sci- 
ence, so that unattended, he may range her widening fields, 
to the farthest limit of human power; to instruct him in the 
eternal principles of the moral law; and above all, to ac- 
quaint him with himself, as he stands forth the crowning 
work of God’s creation. This, we repeat, is the great busi- 
ness of education, and the appropriate work of our schools 
of the highest grade, the colleges and universities of ,our 
land. 

A race of men thus educated, are demanded by the “ form 
and pressure of the age” in which we live: a day when it is 
emphatically true, that “the ends of the world are come 
upon us ;” when the hosts of light and darkness are marshal- 
ing for the last conflict, and on either side, battalion after 
battalion are wheeling into line, ready for the onset; when 
the citadel of human freedom is every where assailed, and 
men are trembling for their birthright of civil and religious 
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liberty. At such a day, we feel the demand for men of high 
intellectual strength and culture, to do battle in the holy cause 
of truth and civil freedom. We need them in our halls of 
legislation, to unmask and expose the sophistries of those 
who make “the worse appear the better reason,” and who 
attach a sanctity to legalized crime, which belongs only to 
the law of God. We need them in official stations, with 
intellect to perceive the right, and the moral courage to de- 
fend it. We need them too in the walks of private life, to 
guard against the insidious attacks which a lurking infidelity 
is ever making on the hallowed cause of Christ, and to meet 
those delusive errors which often imperceptibly spread among 
the masses, and anon, gather a momentum which is irresist- 
ible, till their force is spent, but leave the fields where their 
curse has swept, blackened with spiritual and moral death. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that never were the demands 
so pressing for a highly intelligent and influential ministry, 
as at present. At former periods, to meet the exigencies of 
his kingdom, Jehovah could appoint a man, versed in all the 
learning of Egypt, to be the guide of his people, and the ex- 
pounder of his law; or “ designate” one in the depth and ex- 
tent of his knowledge, second to no other of his age, whether 
Jew or Greek, to be his first missionary to the Gentiles. 
But at present how multiplied the calls and emergencies of 
Zion? As the eye ranges over her widening fields, and 
extending lines, where is the post that needs not the power 
and energy of a well trained intellect, in view especially of 
the multiplied and ever changing forms of error, and the close 
connection between the religious opinions of men, and the 
science, literature, and customs of the day? In short, so es- 
sential is a sound education to a right understanding of the 
Word of God, and its successful defense, such the weight of 
character it imparts, and the confidence it inspires, that to 


‘possess a mind well trained and well balanced by a judicious 


culture, may be regarded as an indispensable requisite to the 
ministry of our age. 

If then, the highest cultivation and adornment of the mind 
be not in itself an object of transcendent importance; if, 
while we boast the growing power and resources of our coun- 
try, and the acquisition of all that can contribute to individ- 
ual and national distinction, there be no glory attazhed to the 
perfection of mind, and the highest culture of its powers; if 
we have no lesson to learn from the fate of those ancient re- 
publics, which stood only while the genius of their sons re- 
ceived a truthful and thorough training in their academic 
groves and halls of learning, we have higher motives to urge, 
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the cause of truth and humanity calls for men of the greatest 
intellectual might and vigor, to be the champions of their 
rights. ‘The Church of Christ, now struggling to compass 
the earth with her line of ambassadors, calls for men second to 
none in any rank or profession, in the extent and variety of 
their attainments; men who shall give promise of being able 
to meet, and, by the power of God, to overthrow, those false 
systems which fill the earth. 

The present, then, is by no means the time to lower the . 
standard of intellectual culture in our schools and colleges, 
by making it bend to any popular or narrow views of utility ; 
or, to modify the course of study, so as in the least to impair 
the strength, or mar the beauty of the character developed. 
We ought rather, to urge the student to aim high, in the dis- 
cipline and culture of his mind, to tarry long if need be, at 
the forge and the anvil, till he can come forth into the field 
with his intellectual armor brightly gleaming, well wrought 
and tempered for service. 

With these views of the object of education, we propose 
to consider, in the second place, the utility of classical stud- 
ies in securing that object. 

The following principles we deem essential to a complete 
system of education. 

1. That it should be particularly adapted to the expansion 
and culture of those faculties, which lie at the basis of all 
mental acquisitions—the powers of perception and memory. 

We live in a world where the elementary forms and prin- 
ciples of matter are infinitely beyond our grasp of mind. 
But a net-work of relations, thick set and all pervading, ex- 
tends to every object in the universe, binding all into: one 
beautiful and harmonious whole. Thus too in the world of 
mind, though we are unable to comprehend the mysteries 
which pervade it, each thought is kindred to all other thoughts, 
and each principle has a certain bearing upon the whole. 
To become acquainted with a few of the more obvious of 
these relations ; in other words, to understand things as they 
exist, 
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and the application of each property to its appropriate use, 
constitutes the sum of human knowledge. Our success in 
tracing these relations depends upon the strength of the per- 
ceptive faculties. Hence the importance of an early and 
thorough cultivation of these faculties, and the selection of 
such studies as shall impart to them the greatest strength and 
efficiency. | 
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But, as we thread the great chain of relations, each princi- 
ple acquired, and each fact discovered, must be accurately 
stored in the mind, so that these ever accumulating treasures 
may be brought to our aid in the investigation of fields be- 
yond. Without the power to retain what is acquired, all our 
acquisitions would be valueless. The mind becomes but a 
conductor, through which the stream of knowledge passes, 
without leaving any thing behind it. Our acquisitions are 
to be valued then, only so far as they are retained in the 
mind, and can be made subservient to our future progress. 
Herein lies the vast importance of an early and thorotgh 
training of the memory, which, as Johnson says, “ forms so 
large a part of the excellence of the-human soul.” Its train- 
ing should be such as to impart to it the utmost strength and 
vigor; for upon it many of the more important operations of 
the intellect materially depend. Reason could command 
but scanty materials, with which to construct her syllogisms, 
were it not for the treasures of memory. ‘The power of as- 
sociation could weave but.a feeble tissue. Meager, indeed, 
would be the resources of fancy and imagination, with which 
to rear and beautify their ideal creations, were it not for the 
rich mine which memory opens. As the successful working 
of these faculties greatly depends upon the extent and accu- 
racy of the memory, the vast importance of its cultivation 
must be readily seen. 

Secondly: that while the powers of perception and mem- 
ory receive the first attention, the other faculties, in their nat- 
ural order and importance, should be brought into exercise, 
viz., the powers of ratiocination and reflection, of taste and 
the imagination, together with the moral faculties. 

The third principle we deem essential is, that a daily task 
be placed before the student, fully equal to the measure of 
his capacity. Since the mind, like the body, acquires strength 
by exercise, provided its powers be not overtaxed, the more 
severe and uniform the exercise, the more rapid is the growth 
and the higher the development. Without such an exercise, 
the best instruction, however able and attractive, will fall in- 
finitely short of accomplishing its end. It is like planting 
seed in a soil, still unbroken by the plow or the mattock. 

Lastly, that the student should be early accustomed to 
habits of patient and thorough investigation. Furnish him 
with all the needed facilities, whence he may draw his con- 
clusions, and let these conclusions, together with the data 
whence he draws them, be made the subject of daily criticism 
by his instructor. 


We need not pause to show how much of the business of 
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life, depends for its successful issue upon habits thus formed. 
But the truth is obvious, that they form the basis of all inde- 
pendence of character and originality of thought. 

It is evident that in the acquisition of. languages, and es- 
pecially in the work of translation, all the mental powers are 
developed and strengthened. Every decision of the learner, 
upon the relations of a word, its form and import, is an exer- 
cise of the judgment. And the nature of the reasoning by 
which the result is reached, is commen to all subjects, apart - 
from the exact sciences—a reasoning from facts and princi- 
ples—an exercise of infinite value to the practical man, espe- 
cially in a world where the probable is too frequently con- 
founded with the real, and conjecture with truth. The fact, 
too, that the judgment is left unbiased in its decisions, by 
any unworthy or sinister motive, vastly enhances the value 
of the exercise. The sole object of the student, as it ever 
should be, is to arrive at correct results. He has no precon- 
ceived opinions or prejudices to warp his judgment; but to 
the simple search for truth he bends all his energies. Thus, 
an indelible impress is stamped upon the mind of the classical 
student. He can never be a scholar, in the highest sense of 
the term, whose mind from long habit does not follow after 
truth as readily as the needle turns tothe pole. And so well 
is this understood, that the phrase “ scholar-like candor and 
fairness,” has a very distinct and obvious meaning. 

To appreciate this excellence of classical learning, we have 
only to notice the defects of many of those writers whose 
minds are undisciplined by the study of the classics. Says 
an able reviewer," “ These writers may possess great force 
of thought and language, and in certain directions, great _ 
power of execution. But in an unexpected moment, a sad 
prejudice will be revealed, or an extravagant opinion will be 
broached; the mind will be developed in a one-sided and 
disjointed manner. The charm and usefulness of symmet- 
rical culture never meet our eyes. They are able, but not 
finished thinkers and writers. We never repose upon them 
with entire affection and confidence. We always suspect 
some lurking weakness, or dread some unlicensed outbreak. 

We do not look to this class of men for finished writers, or 
men of the purest taste, and comprehensive views, or per- 
fectly sound opinions.” 

Our limits will not allow us to point out at length, how 
the student learns to discriminate, as he tracks his wa 
through the intricacies of the language, and labors to resolve 
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the meaning of his author, where a slight mistake in the 
case relations of a word, or its shade of meaning, may render 
inexplicable the whole ; or how his powers of reflection are 
strengthened, when, unable to read a difficult passage, he 
summons to his aid the previous knowledge acquired, and 
carefully compares the form of expression with similar ones 
which may have come under his notice, and again and again 
reviews the steps by which he has sought to resolve the mean- 
ing. ‘The powers of ratiocination are thus brought into ex- 
ercise in their natural order. These form not the primary 
operations of the intellect, (if we may so speak,) but rest 
upon the powers of perception and memory, as a kind of 
under-structure, employing in their operations the materials 
which these may furnish. Tus, in the systematic study of 
the classics, the knowledge acquired by the powers of percep- 
tion and memory, furnishes these higher operations of the in- 
tellect the materials upon which to work; while the ever 
recurring intricacies of the language will elicit all their 
strength. 

The third principle laid down is, that a daily task be pla- 
ced before the student, equal to his ability. This object can 
be secured, in part, in other branches of study; but in no 
branch can the lessons be so easily graduated to the capacity 
of the student. Those familiar with the study of the classics 
can not fail to have noticed this. In acquiring the elements 
of the language, there is something new and something intri- 
cate daily to be learned. New facts and new principles are 
developed, and the field of observation widened. In the 
grammar of the languages, inquiries of Jaborious research are 
opened, where the resources of information are few and inde- 
cisive, and to the elucidation of which the ablest scholars 
have directed their best energies. While so numerous are 
the authors read, and so extensive and varied the field.of se- 
lection, that specimens of every variety of style may be cho- 
sen, from the simple and attractive narratives of Xenophon 
and Herodotus, to the almost untranslatable writings of Plato. 
Here the portions assigned, and the accompanying exercises, 
can be varied according to every grade of advancement and 
ability, and the student, as he advances, may perchance 


‘Tremble to survey 
The growing labors of the lengthened way ; 
The increasing prsspert tire his wondering eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise.” 


But lastly, the proper study of the classics, necessarily ac- 
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customs the student to habits of independent and thorough 
research. 

The student sits down to his task, with only his grammar 
and lexicon to aid him in the examination of the meaning of 
the author read. He carefully notes each word, its form, der- 
ivation and meaning, and applying the principles of the lan- 
guage, fixes upon the rendering. Add to this the various col- 
lateral inquiries which arise, all serving to elucidate the text, 
and eliciting a deep interest—the history of the times, of . 
which the author treats, the character and customs of the 
people, their civil polity, religious rites and creeds—and we 
daily open to the student, a wide and inviting field of investi- 
gation, where his powers will be taxed to the utmost. At the 
close, the result of his labor is submitted to his instructor, and 
the whole passes under a close review. And if the exercise 
be rigorously conducted, allowing nothing to pass uninvesti- 
gated, which bears upon the elucidation of the text, it can not 
fail to,.awaken a love for, and fix the habit of close and inde- 
pendent research. In forming the intellectual character of 
the pupil, the great advantage of an exercise thus conducted, 
over the usual form of memoriter recitations, and oral instruc- 
tion, to a great extent necessary in other departments, is strik- 
ingly obvious. Here the’ student must necessarily think for 
himself; from his own views instead of getting them from 
books, or receiving them from the lips of another; while in 
the spirit of just criticism and free inquiry, these opinions 
pass under the review of his instructor. In teaching the 
classics, few, we think, estimate the value of this kind of in- 
tercourse between the teacher and his pupils—its power in 
molding and strengthening the intellectual habits, with the 
energy and scope of thought it elicits. And were all the other 
advantages of the study of the classics set aside, we should 
still advocate its utility, for the value of the intellectual exer- 
cise to the student in the preparation of his lesson, and the 
necessary character of the instruction in the recitation room. 
We have thus briefly presented the utility of classical stud- 
ies, by applying to them the principles we deem essential to 
a complete system of education. It can be still farther 
shown, that at the important period when the intellectual 
character is forming, no class of studies of equal utility to 
the student, can be substituted for them. He enters upon 
their study at a period when, his powers of mind, yet imma- 
ture, are unable to grasp the principles of abstract science, 
and the still more subtile principles of psychology and ethics. 
These studies, important and glorious as they may be, can 
not be understood as sciences, by any mind that has not 
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learned to reflect and apply itself closely on other subjects. 
And if their great and sublime truths be brought down so as 
to adapt them to the study of undisciplined minds, they must 
of necessity be spread over a large extent of surface, with 
copious illustrations, so that as an intellectual exercise, the 
study of works thus prepared, can be valued little higher 
than mere historic reading, and, as a means for disciplining 
the mind, is glaringly defective. In fact, we consider noth- 
ing more disastrous to the cause of sound learning, than the 
circulation of many of the modern dilutions of science and 
philosophy. The learner gleans a few facts for the memory, 
and, unable to trace the great leading principles which run 
through arid generalize the whole, at once imagines himself to 
stand upon the farthest limit of human knowledge. 


“ These shallow draughts intoxicate the brain.” 


Having skimmed lightly over the surface, all relish is lost 
for more solid attainments. Far better is it to leave the ac- 
quisition of these studies to a later period, when the mind, 
by previous discipline, is able to grasp these subjects in their 
most abstract form; when text-books can be used, in which 
the principles are stated, and proved, with mathematical pre- 
cision and clearness, and when, from the height of his intel- 
lectual attainments, the student can at once take in a wide 
survey of the field before him. With such advantages his 
progress will be rapid and thorough. 

The same is true of the learned professions—law, medicine 
and theology. A mind undisciplined is unable to compre- 
hend the more important principles they embody, and if put 
to their early study, its progress is slow and dubious, and the 
discipline acquired, imperfect and narrow. In fact, if we 
prize a thorough knowledge of these professions, and a suc- 
cessful career in their practice, time is actually gained by the 
student, in acquiring a thorough mental culture, before enter- 
ing upon these studies. ‘To understand these aright, requires 
the entire energies of a mind refined by a liberal culture. 
The experiment is constantly going on before us, with men of 
apparently equal talents and equal promise. One, from 
choice or necessity, devotes himself to the immediate study 
of his profession. He enters upon his duties, and after va- 
rious shifts and changes, acquires some standing and in- 
fluence in his calling, joined ‘with a measure of success. 
Another devotes time to the assiduous cultivation of his mind, 
and then devotes the full strength of his refined powers, to 
the specific duties of his profession. By this means he soon 
occupies a post of responsibility and usefulness, for which 
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his competitor must toil for years, and perhaps never gain. 
With reference to the minister of Christ, we speak of course 
of that intellectual preparation which promises success. True 
there are men of limited attainments, who have been emi- 
nently successful. But it was not their ignorance which 
made them so. In general, they will be found to be men, 
raised up for a peculiar service, or to meet some pressing 
emergency in the kingdom of Christ; and their want of in- 
tellectual culture, to have been supplied by a high degree of . 
spiritual illumination. But the position is incontrovertible, 
that with the same piety and devotion of heart, the same 
faith in God, and reliance on His Spirit, with equal aptitude 
for the work, the more cultivated a minister may be, the more 
extensive and varied his attainments, the greater will be his 
usefulness and success.. It has been well said, that “the 
great object of a collegiate education, preparatory to the 
study of a profession, is, to give that expansion and balance 
of the mental powers, those liberal and comprehensive views, 
and that fine proportion of character, which are not to be 
found in him, whose ideas are always confined to one par- 
ticular channel. When a man has entered upon the practice 
of his profession, the energies of his mind must be given prin- 
cipally to its appropriate duties. But if his thoughts never 
range on other subjects, if he never looks abroad upon the 
ample domains of literature and science, there will be a nar- 
rowness in his habits of thinking, which will be sure to mark 
him as a man of limited views and attainments.” Now, to 
produce this expansion and proper balance of mind, the study 
of the Greek and Roman classics, with a due proportion of 
mathematics, are essential requisites. ‘These form the step- 
ping stones to all high intellectual attainments. They con- 
stitute the alphabet of all science and literature, and in pro- 
portion as you divert attention from these, you sap the foun- 
dation of sound learning. 

The only substitute for the classics, worthy even of a pass- 
ing notice, is the introduction of modern languages into the 
course. But the structure of these languages so nearly re- 
sembles our own, that their acquisition is little more than an 
exercise of the memory. “ The few idiomatic differences are 
made familiar with little labor; nor is there the same neces- 
sity for an accurate comparison and discrimination, as in 
studying the classic writers of Greece and Rome.” But the 
dialects of medern Europe have all emanated from the ancient 
classic tongues, as a common source, (with a partial exception 
in German,) changed, it is true in their form and structure, 
“ yet embodying almost their entire vocabularies,” so that the 
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direct path to an accurate knowledge of the former, lies 
through an accurate knowledge of the latter, and with this 
knowledge the labor of acquisition is comparatively brief; a 
few months, or at mosta year or two sufficing for an ordinary 
student to speak and write with considerable fluency either 
of the modern European languages. 

But the study of these languages, however prosecuted, will 
fail to impart that robust discipline, that iron strength and 
symmetrical development of mind, which characterize the 
accomplished scholar. Hence, if we prize the possession of 
a mind, “strong, deep, and richly stored with wisdom, above 
one that is shallow and empty ;” if in “the times of trial that 
are coming,” we are looking to men of hardy discipline, “ of 
iron mental constitution,” and expanded views, to be the pil- 
lars of the truth; we shall resist all attempts to divert atten- 
tion from those fountains of wisdom and sound mental cul- 
ture, opened in the ancient lore of Greece and Italy, and shall 
guard, as the sacred legacy of our sires, the rich treasures of 
intellectual wealth, embodied in those immortal productions, 
which are at once the pride and wonder of the world. 

To do justice to the advantages derived from a knowledge 
of the classics to the English scholar, would require the lim- 
its of another article. But we may remark in passing, that 
the complicated tissue of the English language is so interwo- 
ven with the Latin and the Greek, that it is impossible to 
unravel its texture,and understand its nature and uses, with- 
out a practical acquaintance with both. And in no other 
way can the various modes in which language is employed, 
be learned so well. Its rhetorical and figurative uses, the 
laws of simile and metaphor, in short every figure of speech, 
rhetorical and syntactical, in no other way can be so indeli- 
bly impressed upon the mind, as by the study of the classics, 
in which these usages abound, and whence have been drawn 
the laws which govern them. 

And no one, who has reflected a moment, can undervalue the 
importance of a critical knowledge of the rules of correct in- 
terpretation, in their application to language; rules which the 
daily business of translation must impress deeply on the 
mind. No small share of the ecclesiastical and doctrinal 
errors, which at present agitate and divide Christendom, are 
defended by false views of the principles of philology and 
right interpretation. The battle, which has waged for centu- 
ries, is still fought with undiminished ardor, and with appar- 
ently no nearer prospect of a close, over the meaning of words 
and phrases, the correct import of which a sound philology 
alone can settle. And if ever the time comes when the now 
dismembered Church of Christ shall be “ made perfect in one,” 
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and her multiplied hosts ranged under the banner of “ One 
Lord, one Faith, and one Baptism,’ we look for the most effi- 
cient instrumentality, in an increased proficiency in the true 
philology of language. In fine, toevery man whose province 
has to do with the proper use and force of language, the 
study of the classics is every way essential; to the man of 
letters, if he would faithfully transmit his own views to the 
apprehension of others, and thus leave the exact impress of 
his mind upon the generation in which he lives ; to him whose * 
duty it is to unfold and apply to the business of life the civil 
code of his country; and especially to him, who would faith- 
fully interpret the living oracles of divine truth. 

But the highest claim of the ancient classics upon the study 
of the student, lies in the surpassing richness of their litera- 
ture, 

“ Still 


The fount at which the panting mind assuages 
Her thirst of knowledge, quaffing there her fill.” 


To say nothing of Roman literature, in ancient Greece 
was developed an intellectual character, which all after ages 
have been proud to reverence. What the causes which orig- 
inated that character, what its molding elements and dis- 
tinctive forms, can be learned only by the faithful student of 
her literature. No history of the times, however truthful, can 
embody it. There is no language of sufficient power and 
subtilty, to be made the vehicle of its transfer. Amid the 
gloom of distant ages, that character in grandeur towers be- 
fore us, remote, solitary, sublime. At this distant day, with 
our multiplied aids for mental culture, and the consecrated 
light of past centuries shining on our pathway, we gaze with 
an increasing wonder at the strength, beauty and symmet- 
rical development of the Grecian intellect. Science was then 
in her infancy. ‘The splendid discoveries which have since 
so widely extended her ample domains, shed no light upon 
the Grecian mind, and so far as we can discover, little sound 
philosophy was to be found in the system of public instruc- 
tion. But however limited must have been the aid of sci- 
ence, however imperfect and narrow the system of education, 
the Grecian mind, by virtue of its own native energies, rose 
to a height of intellectual greatness, as yet unsurpassed by 
any nation on the globe. Strange as it may appear, from 
the midst of an almost starless night, which rested like a pall 
upon the nations around her, Greece, self-moved and self-di- 
rected, came forth into the full brightness of her glory, the ra- 
diant effulgence of her light, all the more brilliant and daz- 
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zling from the darkness which reigned around her. We 
scarce note the period of her growth and maturity. Like 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter, she stands forth at once, 
clad in the full strength and beauty of her intellectual armor. 
The first notes of her matchless poesy were struck by the 
prince of poets, the muse’s eldest born and most gifted son ; 
whose deep, melodious strains rang not for the few scattered 
isles of Ionia, but for an enchanted world, as the tide of his 
song sweeps down the stream of time, 


“In swelling and limitless billows.” 


“ The Father of History” still chains us by the resistless 
spell of his flowing narrative. By the magic power of his 
imagery, the nations of “ the east,” are made to pass in splen- 
did procession before us; his characters standing out “ like 
the romantic figures on the old rich tapestry,” life-like, and 
almost palpable to touch. But who can measure the power 
of 'Thucydides ; who equal that terse, energetic description, 
which runs through his whole history; his grasp of mind; 
his boldness of conception; his “strong, massive style?” 
Thucydides, Herodotus and Xenophon! Names that must 
live while history lives! Where in the literature of modern 
times, do we meet with historians like these ? 

But with what majestic proportions, what bold and brill- 
iant outlines of character, does the genius of Grecian tragedy 
rise before us! There is Aéschylus, like some “ bald moun- 
tain,” piercing with its top the o’erarching heavens, with its 
sides ever garmented with clouds of storm and tempest, ter- 
rific in their grandeur. There too is Sophocles, of finer mold 
and deeper pathos, sublime in power and beauty, like some 
neighboring height, of fairer form and more exact proportions, 
whose sides are graced with every changing hue of loveliness, 
and whose summit, bathed in the rising and the setting sun, 
reflects the countless glories of a genial sky. While we gaze 
upon the richness of Euripides, like a limitless valley, stretch- 
ing away beneath us, with field, and forest, of tropic luxuri- 
ance and beauty, and over its surface the sunbeams are 
playing, and the winds sweeping through its masses of 
foliage. 

But not alone in the rich domains of history and poetry, 
does Greece bear the uncontested palm of excellence. What 
splendid monuments has she left behind her in the kindred 
art of oratory! Where would the world have ever known, 
how much is contained in that one word eloquence, how 
mighty its power, had Demosthenes never spoken? How 
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vast and splendid were the achievements of that mighty 
genius, which long stayed the tide of war, against the pow- 
erful prince of Macedon. We gaze admiringly at the sublim- 
ity of his position, as we behold him alone and single-handed, 
battling for his country’s honor and his country’s glory. 
Abroad was a powerful and insidious foe; at home, a crowd 
of hirelings, like blood-hounds on his track, and a nation, in 
whom years of easé and affluence had well nigh quenched 
the generous fire of patriotism. Long and manfully did he 
struggle with a destiny which seemed to mock him. But 
when he saw the priceless liberties of his country periled, and 
= defense of all that was Grecian resting upon him, then 
owed 


“ That tide of eloquence, full, _—— strong, 
Upon whose wave all hearts were borne along.” 


‘We see him now, as he stands before the hushed audito- 
ries of his countrymen, with an overmastering vehemence and 
power of thought, kindling their dormant energies, and in- 
spiring them with his own bold and lofty spirit, till roused 
like the sea lashed into fury by a storm, with clenched hands 
and heaving breasts, they shout the battle cry, To arms! to 
arms! 


. “ Ah ELoquence! thou wast undone, 
Wast from thy native country driven, 
When tyranny eclipsed the sun, 
And blotted out the stars of heaven:” 


Thus immortalized by the genius of her sons, the literature 
of Greece remains unrivaled. We look backward through 
the wastes of time, and like the sun, behold it shining through 
the gloom of ages, with unequaled and changeless splendor. 
How vast has been the influence of that literature upon the 
world. Rome paid homage to. its excellence and sought to 
transfuse its beauties into her own native dialect, and the lit- 
erature of modern times is but little more than the varying 
echo of her own. The sway which the proud city of Mi- 
nerva once bore over her sister republics, has ended forever ; 
the immortal productions of her sculptors and artists have 
fallen a prey to the ruthless invader, and the last of her pala- 
ces and temples are crumbling into dust, on the very hill-top 
where she sat enthroned in her glory ; but she holds a wider 
and a loftier power, sways a more resplendent and enduring 
scepter, in the world of literature and art. Artists of every 
age and clime, are ambitious to mold their tastes and enkin- 
dle their genius, by the careful study of her living models, 
which have escaped the ravages of time and the fury of her 
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foes. And our own houses and temples of worship reflect 
the various types of that splendid architecture in “olden 
days,” perfected on Grecian soil. Thus a more than kingly 
homage is ever paid to the triumphs of genius, save by a self- 
ish and conceited few. While Greece thus gives laws to 
the world of letters and of art, her productions must be stud- 
ied by every aspirant for a liberal education; and we can but 
arraign the narrow views and policy of him, who would turn 
away the student from these noblest specimens of taste and 
genius, and compel him, far from the fountain head, to drink 
from the stream flowing with a thousand impurities, instead 
of leading him at once to the living source, whence the spark- 
ling waters gush forth, with all their native purity and ex- 
cellence. 

In conclusion, we urge, that in a complete system of edu- 
cation, classical studies, which impart the most healthful and 
vigorous discipline to the mind, a discipline which indurates 
the mental constitution, and girds the intellect with power, 
should havea prominence due to their intrinsic worth. If we 
prize the highest culture of the mind, and the careful molding 
of its plastic powers, after the purest models, we shall never 
leave the prosecution of these studies to the single option of 
the student, unable to form an intelligent judgment upon 
their value, and whom, perchance, the seductive charm of an 
“easy college life,’ may lure from that pathway, by which 
alone he can attain to eminence and usefulness; and thus, 
prove the passive instruments of consigning to an “ignoble 
mediocrity,” those who otherwise might have gained a high 
rank in their various avocations. None can feel more deeply 
than ourselves, the admonition, that with the Christian stu- 
dent, time is precious ; precious to the Church of Christ and 
to the souls of his fellow-men. And when we pause a mo- 
ment from our daily toils, and listen to the calls of Provi- 
dence from our own and distant lands, we feel like one who 
stands upon “enchanted ground.” We hear the Macedo- 
nian cry, not as once from a single province, but sounding 
up from the three hundred millions of benighted China, and 
o’erleaping the granite wall which environs her, it mingles with 
the death-wail which rises through the deeper gloom of idol- 
atrous Asia; and borne across the blue Mediterranean, its 
accents are swelled on either side by degraded Africa, now 
stretching forth her hands unto God, and Europe clanking 
her papal chains, and struggling to be free: thus the ladened 
cry of “ Eastern nations,” comes booming up across the broad 
Atlantic; is echoed from the distant shores and wilds of 
South America, and the snow-clad regions of the bristling 
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North; and yet again reverberated from along the shores of 
the mighty Pacific, till the whole earth is vocal with the cry, 
come over and help us. But let it be remembered, that not 
he who labors longest will accomplish most; but he who, 
with timely and well-directed aim, shall deal the heaviest 
blows; and often late in life we reap the golden harvest of a 
lifetime. However pressing the calls, let the preparation of 
our young men be extensive and thorough, let them go forth 
into the field of action furnished with every human element 
of success, and then by the blessing of God, we may expect 
the greatest results from their labors. “ Whether it be by 
life or by death,” they will glorify him who bought them. 
They may fall early, like the lamented Biddle, in the morning 
of their hopes, yet like him they will not have lived in vain. 
An effectual service will somewhere have been wrought, “in 
the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ.” Still let our 
heaven-taught prayer be to the God of the harvest, that he 
will “send forth laborers.” The work of missions has been 
gloriously begun. Scarce fifty years have passed away, and 
over “the realms of pagan darkness,” from a thousand posts, 
the light of the cross is beaming. May those posts be mul- 
‘tiplied, till the light of their diverging rays shall meet and 
blend together, and the earth be filled with the brightness of 
the glory of God. 
G. 


Madison University. 





Art. V—THE VULGATE. 


Various and paradox are the opinions concerning the first 
Latin translation of the Sacred Writings. -Some Catho- 
lic writers, in their zeal go so far as to maintain, that a 
Latin translation of the Old Testament existed even before 
the time of the Apostles. (Jos. Vos. de Oraculis Sibill. c. 13.) 
Others again are of the opinion, that one of the Apostles was 
its author. (See Serarius Prolegom. Bibl. c. 19; Cardinal 
Bona, Rerum Liturg.,11,3; Blanchinus, in Epistola Dedica- 
toria of his Evan. Quadruplex.) There are others still, 
who assert that the Apostle Paul taught and preached 
in the Latin tongue during his sojourn in Rome, and that 
some of his hearers then collected his addresses, from which 
the Latin Bible was compiled. Bonfrerius thinks that the 
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first founders of the church revised and sanctioned the Latin 
version. 

None of these writers, however, have advanced any proofs 
to substantiate their assertions. Indeed the history of the 
Church gives us no account of the first Latin translation, 
either of the Old or the New Testament. 

When was the Latin translation of the sacred writings 
made? Where was its birthplace? Who was the trans- 
lator ? 

It was not the work of the first Christians in Rome. The 
Greek tongue and literature prevailed among all classes at 
the time of the Apostles, as is sufficiently ascertained from the 
epistle of Paul written in Greek to the Christians then in Rome. 
Italy, however, is the country where a Latin translation of 
the Bible was called into existence. Among the Latin 
Christians, the liturgy, hymns and portions of the Scriptures 
were sung and read in the Latin tongue. Portions of the 
sacred writings were thus translated for the use of the peo- 
ple. The Greek text of the Septuagint was probably first 
read, and afterward translated into the Latin, in the hearing 
of the churches. When the Greek language was on the de- 
cline, the elders of the churches translated those parts of the. 
Scriptures which they selected for present reading before the 
congregations. Others rendered entire books, and distributed 
them among the people for their instruction and comfort. 
Doubtless there were, among the people themselves, many 
sufficiently skilled in the Greek to translate parts of the Scrip- 
tures for the benefit of their own families and friends. Au- 
gustin says, that “in the first ages of Christianity, every one 
who possessed a Greek Bible, and had some skill in the two 
dialects, (Greek and Latin,) ventured to translate from the 
one into the other. (De Doctr. Christ., c. 11.) 

In the first century, thousands were engaged in reading the 
Scriptures. Chrysostom urged the people to have the Bible 
in their possession, as they had dwellings and instruments 
for their daily occupations. He would not have even the 
poorest excused for not having the Bible, as it was easily and 
cheaply obtained. He expostulated with his hearers on the 
subject, urging them to read the Bible themselves, or to hear 
it read in their houses by the Scripture readers. ‘Theodore- 
tus says: “The Old Testament is not only translated into 
Greek, but also into Roman, Egyptian, Persian, Armenian, 
Indian and into all dialects which the nations of this age 
speak.” Cesar, Bishop of Arles, mentions merchants, who 
hired copyists and transcribers of the Bible, which they of- 
fered publicly for sale. “I accept no excuse from him,” he 
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continues, “ who says, I have no Bible to read from, or I can 
not read myself; it is useless to excuse yourselves, beloved 
brethren. If you yourselves can not read, you can hear it 
read, and those who themselves can read, should buy it. 
You read fables, foolish tales, sarcastic jests, vain stories: 
why should you not read the Divine writings? I admonish 
you brethren, who are able to read, that you read the Divine 
Scriptures again and again; and those who can not read, to 
pay the greatest attention to the reading of others. For the 
light of the soul, and the eternal food is nothing else than the 
word of God, without Which the mind can neither see nor 
live; and as our bodies perish without food, so our soul is 
extinguished if it receive not the word of God.” 

Jerome insists that children should know the Psalms, so as 
to recite them from memory, at the age of seven years, and 
the books of Solomon, the Gospels and the Prophets, at their 
manhood. 

It can not, however, be ascertained from the writings of Au- 
gustin and Jerome, when and by whom the entire Bible was 
translated into the Latin language. But it is sufficiently ev- 
ident, that these two Fathers never attached canonical honor 
to those Latin translations which existed at their times. It 
would have been derogatory to the Septuagint, which was 
commonly considered to have been written by inspiration. 

The writings of Augustin are full of complaints concerning 
the numerous discrepancies in the different Latin versions. 
He says: “ One translates, ‘thou wilt not despise thy flesh,’ 
and another ‘thou wilt not despise the seed of thy servant.’ ” 
Jerome says: (preface to the four Evang., ad Domasum,) 
“There are as many different [Latin] versions as: copies.” 
Many other Fathers of the first centuries of our era bear tes- 
timony to the same effect. The cause of the numerous de- 
viations in the copies of the early Latin translations of the 
Scriptures shaquld not be ascribed to the ignorance of the 
translators alone, but chiefly to the fact that the copies from 
which they translated, and which served them as the original 
Bible, were imperfect ; for these translators were utterly igno- 
rant of the Hebrew language. The so called Greek Vulgate, 
xowvt xdootc, Or Septuagint, was with them the original Scrip- 
tures. This corrupt source could of course produce no other 
versions than such as were much inferior to it. We are, 
therefore, not at all surprised at the numerous censures which 
the early writers on Biblical topics -heaped on the first Latin 
translations; censures like these: The Latin versions are in- 
numerable; they differ from each other essentially and mate- 
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rially; so many copies, so many different translations, and 
so forth. 

There is, however, one Latin version, to which many learn- 
ed scholars attach a far greater value than to any other, 
namely, that commonly known by the name of “ Itala.” 

This appellation is found in Augustin’s De Doct. Christ., 
c. xvi. He says: “In ipsis autem interpretationibus Jtala 
coeteribus preferatur; nam est verborum tenacior cum per- 
spicuitate sententie ; but among others of these interpreta- 
tions, the Jtala is preferred ; for it follows closely the [orig- 
inal] words, and the style is plain. » “This is the only instance 
where the name Jtala occurs in the writings of Augustin. 

It is our opinion that Augustin himself attached to the 
Itala no such value as some more modern writers would make 
us believe. Had he esteemed it as highly as they maintain 
he did, he would probably have referred to it more frequently. 
One instance, isolated as it is, proves little in its behalf. 
Why, moreover, did he request Jerome to translate the Bible 
anew? How is it also, that none of the other Fathers make 
mention of the Itala? This version was no other than the 
one made among the Italian Christians, and was relatively 
distinguished as a translation better than the great number 
of worse ones. 

It was the mistake of Sabatier and Blanchinus, to suppose 
that all the Latin versions before that of Jerome, were desig- 
nated “Itala.” If this were so, why does Augustin make a 
distinction between the Itala and other contemporary trans- 
lations? It would be difficult, also, to determine to which 
particular Latin version Augustin refers, as he does not cite 
any passage directly from it. He recommends the Itala to 
be read in the African churches, but it does not follow from 
this that the version was not known there at all. 

The term “Itala” has given much trouble to Biblical crit- 
ics. Ernesti and others read “ Illa,’ instead of Itala. 
Against this conjecture, an insurmountable obstacle is raised 
in the language of Augustin. For “in ipsis autem interpre- 
tationibus, 1LLa ceteris preferatur, Nam est verborum tena- 
cior,” leaves the sentence unfinished, because there is no noun 
in the sentence to which illa refers, ‘and it remains isolated, 
without signification. 

It would be superfluous to quote here all the conjectures 
concerning this single word. But it is a historical fact, that 
a translation from Italy came to the African churches, and it 
is not improbable that this was styled after the country where 
it was originally formed. Of this Itala version there exist 
now only fragments, which Flaminius Nobilius has collected 
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with much care and ability. Other editions of the same, 
were also published by Sabatier, Martiany and others. But 
these collections are literal translations from the Septuagint, 
of which we shall necessarily have to treat, though cursorily, 
in the remainder of thisessay. Before we proceed to declare 
our belief in regard to the ancient Greek translation of the 
Old Testament, we state, that it is our firm conviction, that 
the Latin version was never styled Vulgata or Commu- 
nis Editio, before the time of Jerome, nor for a long time after. 
The Fathers understood, by these terms, the Greek text in dis- 
tinction from the original Hebrew, but never the Latin trans- 
lations made from it. We are able to confirm this view 
from the church Fathers themselves; and this we consider 
very important, since even Protestant writers are of the opin- 
ion that the terms “ Vulgata,” “Communis Editio,” in’ the 
writings of Augustin and Jerome, refer exclusively to the 
Itala and other Latin versions. An acquaintance with the 
Fathers will enable the earnest inquirer to ascertain for him- 
self what they under$tood by these terms. 

Origen, (Contra Celsum, lib. 5,) says: Some copies trans- 
late. according to the vulgate [our] “And he owed it to the 
blood of cireumcision of my son ;” and others again accord- 
ing to the Hebrew, “ A bloody husband art thou me.” (Ex- 
odus, 5: 26.) : 

In his Commentary on the sixty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, Je- 
rome says: “So we read in the Septuagint, which edition is 
common throughout the world. (Quorum editio in toto orbe 
vulgata est.”) In his Commentary on Hosea, he says: 
“ Further we read in the Editione Vulgata, two different ver- 
sions, (dupliciter:) some copies have dydo ciow, that is, The 
are manifested; and others read deiAa ciow, that is, They 
are unfortunate, (miseri sunt.’”) 

Augustin, in his De Civitate Dei, says: “ From the deluge 
to Abraham are two thousand years according to the chro- 
nology of the Vulgate ; that is, the Septuagint.” (Secundum 
Vulgatam Editionem, hoc est LXX.) 

We might quote many more passages from these and other 
Fathers in support of our opinion, if those already cited were 
not sufficient to prove that before the times of Jerome, no 
Latin version was styled “ Vulgata,” “ Vetus,” or “ Commu- 
nis Editio.” The Septuagint was the only common or vul- 
gate edition, which was approved of and regularly read in 
the churches. When Jerome speaks of Latin versions, he 
styles them “ Latinus Interpres,” “ Latinus Codex,” “ Noster 
Codex,” “ Male Latinus interpres,” “ Apud Latinos male 
error obtinuit, quod non habetur in Hebreo nee in LXX. in- 
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terpretibus,” “Non ut Latini interpretati sunt, sed juxta He- 
breos,” and other phrases to the same effect. 

This result of our investigation, we consider of great im- 
portance, since it proves the false position assumed by the 
notorious Council of Trent, which decreed “ that the ancient 
Vulgate Version (Vetus et Vulgata Editio,) which has been 
approved in the church by use during so many centuries, 
should be used in public lessons, discourses, and expositions, 
as authentic, and that no one should venture to reject it, un- 
der any pretext.” But it is still stranger that the Council did 
not point out which of the Latin translations was the authen- 
tic one, but only promised to publish a new edition. The 
Council thus sanctioned and decreed a translation as authen- 
tic, which did not exist at all. It is as if one baptized his 
child before it was born. How could the Council declare a 
translation authentic, of which it was known and acknowl- 
edged that it required corrections, which corrections might 
or might not conform to the original? The decree of the 
Council was thus an imposition. The promised Latin trans- 
lation appeared forty-four years after the Council was held. 
It was Pope Sixtus V. who published the promised Latin 
Bible, which was found by the pope himself to be faulty and 
erroneous, despite of his tremendous anathema against any 
one who should undertake to correct his edition. Yet the 
pope himself corrected it after its publication was sanctioned. 
The blame, however, was laid upon the compositors and 
printers, in order that the pretended infallibility might be 
saved. We must, however, not anticipate the history of the 
Latin versions, as we shall treat more fully of the editions by 
Sixtus and Clemens in the following pages. 

Let us now cast a cursory glance into the history of the 
Greek translation, known as the Septuagint. 

The divine authority which was ascribed to this version, 
must be attributed chiefly to Philo, the Alexandrian, who did 
not understand Hebrew. He speaks of it as the Word of 
God, and considers the translators as divinely inspired. 
Hence he makes the Septuagint the starting point for his ob- 
scure expositions, in which he mingles Platonic ideas. The 
lofty pretensions of the Septuagint, however, were first started 
by a certain Aristeas, who narrates magnificent events which 
took place during the translation by seventy presbyters, who 
came over to Alexandria from Jerusalem. Still, Aristeas 
himself ascribes no inspiration to the seventy translators, and 
in his narrative never cites any passage from their version. 
Flavius Josephus copies Aristeas, and makes use of the Sep- 
‘tuagint, yet never quotes any passages in direct terms from it. 
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In the Greek Church, the Septuagint attained to divine 
honors; but in this case it was the sole source of her knowl- 
edge of the Old Testament, the Hebrew being entirely un- 
known to her ministry. The Septuagint served them even 
as weapons against the Jews, whom they accused of havin 
willfully corrupted their Scriptures, as Justin Martyr, Clem- 
ens of Alexandria, Basilius, Cyrillus and Chrysostom testify. 

Origen undertook the correction of the Septuagint, which 
was then (third century) very imperfect. If he had been suc- 
cessful in his praiseworthy task, his labors might have been 
considered as a new and glorious epoch in the literature of 
the Septuagint. In his writings he repeatedly states that this 
version is in a deplorable state. If we compare the present 
Greek text with the passages quoted in the writings of the 
Fathers from the Old and New Testaments, we find that a 
great number of discrepancies and errors already existed at 
the time of Origen. This Father understood Hebrew, and 
by his eagerness to master the original text, he perceived the 
numerous deviations in the Greek version. He composed his 
Tetrapla and Hexapla, in order that he might restore the 
Greek version to the standard of the original. The Hexapla 
contains six columns, the Hebrew text, the Hebrew with 
Greek characters, the Translation by Aquila, that of Symma- 
chus, the Septuagint Version, and finally the Greek Version 
of Theodotion. ‘The Tetrapla does not contain the first two 
columns, and was probably only an abbreviated volume from 
the Hexapla. (Comp. Eichorn, § 169.) The enterprise of 
Origen tended to correct the Ko, and he pointed out by 
obelisks those passages which it had in addition to the orig- 
inal; and by asterisks those in which it was deficient; but 
the additions of his own were taken from the version of 
Theodotion. As to the extent of Origen’s knowledge of the 
Hebrew, the modern critics vary in their opinions. Some 
believe, (Huetius Origeniana, 11,) that he understood ver 
little of the language of the prophets, and some believe, (Voss 
and Morinus,) that he attached too high a value to the He- 
brew text, and neglected the Greek. We are inclined to 
think with Gesenius, that Origen had only a superficial ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrewtext. If he had been thoroughly 
acquainted with it, he would not have desired that the Sep- 
tuagint should be considered in the church above the level of 
the Hebrew. (Ad Jul. African, 11.) But as to that he is 
often inconsistent with himself. 

It is to be regretted that the labors of Origen had the con- 
trary effect to that which he intended, though its cause should 
not be ascribed to himself. His corrections, shortly after his 
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death, were embodied in the text of the Septuagint itself, and 
in this condition the original Alexandrian text became more 
obscured. (Compare Eichorn. Hody de Bib. Textibus Orig- 
inalibus.) 

About the same time, others also undertook to revise the 
“ Common text.” Lucian, a Syrian priest, published a cor- 
rected edition, which was received in various churches of 
Asia Minor, and equally esteemed with the “ Common text.” 
A certain Heschius also corrected the text of the Koww), which 
was read in the Alexandrian churches, and in many other 
placesin Egypt. ‘These two revised versions were made from 
the translation of Aquila. ‘The present copies of “the Sev- 
enty,’ contain much which originally belonged to them 
alone. 

The Latin Fathers of the church were acquainted with 
the Septuagint version through a Latin translation. Jerome 
was the first who alarmed the Christian world with his asser- 
tions that the Greek text was corrupt, and that the Hebrew 
alone was genuine. “ Hebraica Veritas,’ was his perpetual 
assertion to his friends. ‘Though he had only a partial 
knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, yet he was able to collate 
the Hebrew with the Greek independently, and by this means 
he reached the natural conclusion, that the Greek translation 
was not only not an inspired one, but full of errors, the transla- 
tors being deficient in the elementary knowledge of the He- 
brew language. He quotes passages from the Hebrew text, 
which clearly prove that those who were the authors of the 
Alexandrian translation, rendered many verses incorrectly, 
because they mistook the Hebrew characters, some of which 
closely resemble each other. He employs the weapons of sci- 
ence and superior intellect against the superstition and fanati- 
cism of his antagonist Rufinus, who accused him of disturbing 
the peace and faith of the church. ‘The Septuagint was in- 
deed in a very deplorable condition. Jerome inspired the 
church with hopes of receiving from his pen a more faithful 
version. But his first attempt at correction was very feeble. 
He was then timid; his friends and enemies warned and ad- 
monished him not to persist in his enterprise. He kept, 
therefore, close to the “xo,” which was the Canon of the 
Latin Christians, and made a verbal translation from it. He 
also made use of previous Latin translations, which were not 
more accurate than the MSS. of a more recent date. He was 
compelled to submit to the opinion of his opponents or such 
as pretended to be his friends, and abandon his own correct 
idea of the Septuagint. He translated first the New Testa- 
ment. Having finished this, he proceeded during his sojourn 
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in Rome, to translate the. Psalms from the Alexandrian text. 
His timidity obscured and impeded his clear understanding, 
and instead of correcting the common version thoroughly, 
he avoided only the. most egregious errors, and transferred 
numerous minor mistakes into his Latin version. ‘This ver- 
sion, revised by him anew, is known by the name of the Gal- 
lican Psalter, in distinction from the former one, the Roman 
Psalter. The books of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song 
of Solomon and Chronicles, were also revised and corrected - 
by him; but he himself tells us that he made his corrections 
and changes from the Hexapla of Origen. This part of his 
labors has not come down to us. Jerome was perfectly 
aware, that he did not by any means free the Latin version 
from the errors that had been creeping into it for four centu- 
ries, since the source from which the Latin version was made, 
teemed with mistranslations, discrepancies and additions 
from more ancient versions. When the Latin Christians 
were engaged in the controversy with the Jews, urging them 
to accept the apostolic interpretation of their Scriptures, the 
latter. replied, that they could not accept an interpretation 
that was principally founded on a false version. These 
weighty considerations influenced Jerome so much, as to 
bring him to the ultimate conclusion, that, in order to lessen 
the danger which impended over the church, a new version 
should be made, not from any previous translation, but from 
the Hebrew text exclusively. 

We have already stated, that Jerome understood Hebrew. 
He professed a more accurate knowledge of it than any of 
his contemporary Christian scholars. He obtained instruc- 
tion from Jewish teachers, whom he remunerated liberally. 
Hebrew manuscripts were procured by him from the syna- 
gogues in secret. He translated from these, not according 
to their historical order, but at the suggestions and requests 
of his friends, first the books of Samuel and Kings; then the 
greater and minor Prophets; the Song of Solomon; Ezra; 
Nehemiah; Job; the Pentateuch; Joshua; Ruth; Judges; 
Chronicles; Jeremiah, and finally Daniel and Esther. His 
enemies now opposed him with greater violence, and the con- 
test was very severe. The fame of his erudition aroused the 
jealousy of many dignitaries in the church. The liberty he 
took in telling them, in the face of Christendom, that they 
were guilty of a flagrant wrong, drew upon him their theo- 
logical odium. They hated him chiefly for his translation 
from the Hebrew. Even Augustin conspired against him. 
This Father was entirely ignorant of Hebrew. His hatred 
against Jerome was unjust. He was not competent to de- 
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cide the merits or demerits of the new version. He was 
afraid, he said, that the new version might disturb the peace 
of the church; but Jerome answered, as became a man 
of uprightness and veracity, that he would rather have the 
scandal known, than conceal the truth. (Comp. Hieron. 
De Optimo Genere Interpretandi, and Augustin, De Doct. 
Christiana.) Augustin, however, changed his opinion, 
which he hastily formed regarding the new version, and gave 
it his approbation. We of course do not belong to that class 
of persons, who in their admiration of favorite authors, as- 
cribe to them divine inspiration, as many French theologians 
have done in the case of the pious Jerome. On the other hand 
we are free to confess that Jerome’s knowledge of the learned 
languages was slender, though, as already stated, greater than 
that of his brethren in the ministry. Bishop Pearson, Grabe, 
and Le Clerc, have sufficiently proved that it was not. very 
extensive, and Jerome himself says: “ Hebreeorum, sermo- 
nem ex parte didicisse ;’ and moreover he speaks of the 
amount of his knowledge of the Latin language as not bein 
very great. He confesses that he had lost much of its classic 
purity, on account of his reading the Latin versions, which 
abound in Hebraisms. In his selection of words for his new 
translation, he manifests great uncertainty, as he frequently 
chooses less accurate words for the text than those he re- 
tained in the commentary. He also frequently misunder- 
stands the natural idea of the original, and thus translates: 
imperfectly. 

Among other causes that prevented Jerome from transmit- 
ting to posterity a faithful Latin version, was his haste to 
accomplish his task. He was impatient. In three days he 
finished the translation of the Proverbs, of Ecclesiastes, and 
the Song of Solomon. Then also his bodily infirmities in- 
creased, and his eyes grew dim, so that he was frequently 
obliged to dictate his translation to copyists, to whom many 
errors may reasonably be ascribed. In reading his descrip- 
tions of the qualities of a translator of the Holy Scriptures, 
we are surprised to find that he was not able to carry out 
practically his own views and principles. But even this im- 
perfect version, shortly after its publication, was mutilated 
and corrupted. As soon as it became known, it was eagerly 
read by both ministers and laymen, and as some could not 
fail to notice the differences existing between the old and 
new versions, they made remarks and explanations by adding 
or expunging words from the text, and by writing some fur- 
ther expositions on the margin. ‘The copyists, who were fre- 
quently ignorant men, copied these remarks from the margin 
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and the text into the new manuscripts; they also often added 
explanatory notes of their own; so that it was difficult to 
know which was the text that Jerome restored to its pristine 
purity. The first copies made either by Jerome himself, or 
under his supervision, were soon lost, and among the large 
number of copies which differed from each other, no one was 
able to discover which was originally made by the translator 
himself. Erasmus remarks very pointedly: “ There are those 
who have interpreted well, but also those who have perverted 
good translations. Jerome has translated well, but his trans- 
lation was again corrupted by others.” 

In the year 550 to 560, Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus also 
revised and corrected the supposed Latin version of Jerome. 
He compared it with the works of Origen. He left, however, 
ample space for new corrections; moreover, the copies from 
that of Cassiodorus, were not widely known, nor did the 
church approve of hisemendations. The people had no con- 
fidence in a version rejected by the church. At the end of 
the cighth century, Charlemagne gave orders that the sacred 
documents should be restored to their primitive purity. His 
orders were explicit and imperative. “ Volumus et ita missis 
nostris mandare, precipimus, ut in ecclesiis libri canonici 
‘veraces’ habeantur, sicut jam in alio capitulari sepius man- 
davimus.” ‘To this Christian mandate he added an exam- 
ple worthy of imitation, in sending for the learned monk Al- 
binus or Alcuinus, to revise and correct the manuscripts of 
the Old and New Testaments. Albinus corrected them 
“from the most ancient and reliable sources.” ‘The Latin Bible 
thus corrected, was spread in the churches of the Gallic em- 
pire; thence it came to Germany and other countries of the 
European continent. Soon after the death of that excellent 
monarch, ignorance and barbarism revived in the western 
countries, as his successors did not manage the public affairs 
in the spirit of their illustrious predecessor. ‘The people re- 
turned to the former order of things, cherishing ignorance and 
superstition more than enlightened studies, which require 
self-denial and toil. Reading and writing were not only rare 
qualities among laymen, but among ministers and monks. 
The great dignitaries of the church were anxious to increase 
their annual revenues, and cared little for the well-being of 
the Christian community or the moral conduct of the lower 
clergy. ‘The study of the Bible was the least object that lay 
at their heart. 

Lanfranc, Bishop of Canterbury, endeavored to arrest the 
multiplication of corrupt copies of the Scriptures. He de- 
serves honor from posterity for his zeal in revising and cor- 
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recting not only the copies of the Latin Bible, but also the 
writings of the Fathers. In his time, the eleventh century, 
only a few prominent men in the church understood Greek, 
but were utterly ignorant of Hebrew. ‘There was not a sin- 
gle teacher of the Oriental languages. 

Cardinal Nicolaus (1150) complained like Jerome in his 
time, that the differences in the Latin copies of the Bible 
were very numerous, and also made an attempt to correct the 
translation. At the same time a certain Abbot Stephen cor- 
rected the Latin version, and handed over his copy to his 
order, commanding that all copies in the monastery should 
be corrected from it. We have one copy before us, and may 
assure the reader that it is not much better than the corrected 
copies of his predecessors. 

The twelfth century was very prolific in such enterprises. 
The divines in Paris were neither the last northe least among 
the flood of correctors and revisers. 'They compared and col- 
lated old manuscripts; consulted also such passages from the 
Latin Bible as were quoted in the writings of the Fathers; col- 
lected the various readings, and added on the margins of the 
copies, notes, in order that they might point out to their read- 
ers which versions they approved and which they rejected, 
and this copy they designated “Correctorium Biblicum.” In 
the year 1240, another “ Correctorium” was published by 
Hugo, a Dominican monk. In the fifteenth century, a cer- 
tain Jacobus Sadoletus, and a Florentine, Gianozzo Manetti, 
also made a Correctorium. 

The most successful of all those attempts was that of Lau- 
rentius Valla. He was persecuted for his audacity in reveal- 
ing the errors of the Latin Vulgate. He was an eminent 
classical scholar, and doubtless the only one who then un- 
derstood Hebrew. But even his labors did not reach the end 
at which he so earnestly aimed, and the Latin version re- 
mained yet imperfect and erroneous. ‘This was the state of 
the text up to the time when the great discovery of printing 
was made. 

The first printed Latin Bibles could not, of course, be su- 
perior to the manuscripts from which they were printed. 
The philological study of the sacred languages was entirely 
neglected. There was not a competent scholar to whom the 
correction of the sheets for the printer might have been 
trusted; this was left to the printers themselves, who pub- 
lished any manuscripts they laid hold of, assured that they 
were the most accurate and reliable. 

Reuchlin and Erasmus alone were the first who revived 
the study of Greek and Hebrew. Bibles in the original lan- 
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guages made their appearance, and Christendom shook off 
the chains of darkness by which it was fettered for more than 
a thousand years. The field of biblical literature gained many 
excellent laborers. The first printed Latin Bibles, however, 
differ not essentially from the manuscript copies. They are 
equally imperfect. Inthe beginning of the fifteenth century, the 
most remarkable epoch of the Christian church after that of 
its foundation, the original Scriptures became more generally 
known and appreciated. Scholars discovered the corruptions - 
of the Latin Bible, not only from its history, but from inter- 
nal evidences obtained from a comparison between the He- 
brew, Greek and Latin texts. A host of correctors appeared 
anew. Some corrected from the most ancient manuscripts ; 
others changed the sense partly after the Latin manuscripts, 
and partly after the Greek and Hebrew; others expunged 
only such errors as appeared tothem such. These numerous 
attempts proved unsuccessful. The evil was not to be erad- 
icated by feeble efforts. It seemed rather to increase, and 
gain a stronger hold with the multiplication of copies. But the 
Latin Vulgate received its death blow from the hands of the 
immortal Reformers. The Romish church, apprehending 
that she might fall, not to rise again, called the notorious 
Council of Trent to the rescue. But we have already seen 
what were the results of that council. 

Pope Sixtus V. had busily occupied himself in the sphere 
of biblical learning. He published a new edition of the 
Latin Bible in A. D. 1587. He well knew that the Council 
of Trent had by no means checked the inveterate evil that 
was gnawing as a cancer at the very heart of the church. 
The dispute between the Papists and the Protestants became 
more serious and complicgted, and the whole church anx- 
iously looked for a final decision of the question at issue. 

The pope therefore convoked a congregation of cardinals 
and a college of the most learned men from every Christian 
nation, to whom he gave orders to revise the Latin Bible, 
under his own superintendence. He himself diligently took 
part in this great task, for him an arduous one. But as he 
alone reserved for himself the selection of readings from the 
various copies, he very frequently rejected the genuine for 
the spurious, selecting them according to his fancy. Yet he 
dared maintain “ that he did not publisha new Vulgate, but 
restored only the ancient, genuine and pure one.” And this 
corrupt edition he declared to be authentic, and sanctioned 
it in “ Apostolic potestatis plentitudine,” so that it should 
remain unaltered forever. All future editions, the pope de- 
creed, should be printed from this edition, and “ne minima 
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particula mutata, addita vel detracta.” But when the Vul- 
gate was published, it was found that it contained innumer- 
able errors. We ourselves have seen one of these copies in 
the library of Oxford, in which some places have been cor- 
rected with the pen, by the pope himself, and others on which 
printed corrections were pasted. Five years afterward, Pope 
Clement published a new edition with his own corrections, 
though his predecessor pronounced a tremendous anathema 
against any one who should publish an edition different from 
his standard copy. To palliate this innovation, to avoid 
scandal and to save the boasted infallibility of the church, 
the compositors and printers were accused of neglect. The 
Clementine edition, however, is much more faulty than its 
predecessor. ‘The last edition was three times republished, 
and yet they never succeeded in erasing the errors. 

The Vulgate which is now authorized in the Catholic 
churches, and from which all the Romish translations into 
the modern languages are made, consists chiefly of the Clem- 
entine three editions, and not, as many Papal clergymen 
believe, of the translation by Jerome. A small part only is 
from his version, and about a third part from the Hebrew. 
Those larger portions from the Septuagint, constantly differ 
in many respects from our Hebrew Bibles. Those from Je- 
rome are not much superior. 

We shall, however, suspend our final judgment of the Vul- 
gate, till we have advanced internal proofs from the Vulgate 
and the Hebrew Bible themselves. Yet we can give here 
only a few instances, which we select almost accidentally 
from a great multitude of others; and this we do to point 
out to the student the method of ascertaining the truth of our 
previous statements. For the originals, we must refer our 
readers to the Hebrew Bible. We give literal renderings, and 
append the erroneous translations of the Vulgate. 

Genesis, 2: 6.—But there went up a mist: Fons ascendebat ; 
a fountain wentup. V.7.—And breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life: Inspiravit in faciem ejus spiraculum vite ; 
and he has breathed in his face a living breath. 

If we pause to inquire after the cause of the difference here 
between the Hebrew and the Latin, we can find no accurate 
answer. But we obtain such when we compare it with the 
translation of the Septuagint, which reads in the first in- 
stance, 777}, fons or fountain, and in the second instance, 
evs Td m9d0wm0r adrov, in faciem ejus, or into his face. These two 
instances alone might perhaps be sufficient to prove our po- 
sition, that the Latin Vulgate was made from the Septua- 
gint and not from the Hebrew. But we shall not be so par- 
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simonious in our citations of a much more important nature. 
‘We must limit ourselves, however, to a few words, else we 
shall transcend our limits. The question, however, may be 
suggested, whether the Septuagint and Vulgate do not uni- 
tedly make out a case against the Hebrew? We answer, No. 
And simply for this reason, that the Vulgate is clearly a trans- 
lation from the Septuagint, and can not be considered as an 
independent witness. As to the Septuagint, we have traced 
its history to its pretended origin, and found it to be an im- 
perfect translation. But we proceed with our instances. 

Genesis, 3: 17.—Cursed be the ground for thy sake: Ma- 
ledicta terra in opere tuo; cursed be the ground in thy work. 

6: 3.—My spirit shall not always strive : Non parmanebit 
spiritus meus in eternum; my spirit shall not always remain. 
These two instances are also literally translated from the 
—— and display the greatest ignorance in the trans- 
ators. 

4: 7.—And unto thee shall be his desire: Et sub te erit 
appetitus ejyus; and the lust thereof shall be wnder thee. 

8: 21—For the imagination of man’s heart is evil from 
his youth: Sensus enim et cogitatio humani cordis in malum 
prona sunt ab adolescentia sua; for the imagination (and 
thought) of man’s heart are prone to evil from his youth. 

16: 13.—Have I also here looked after him that seeth me ? 
Profecto hic vidi posteriord videntis me; here have I seen 
the hinder parts of him that seeth me. 

00: 19.—Am I in the place of God? Num Dei possumus 
resistere voluntati? can we resist the will of God? 

4: 15.—And the Lord said unto Cain, therefore: Dixitque 
ei Dominus: Nequaquam ita fiet; and the Lord said unto 
him, No, it shall not be so. 

17: 17.—Shall a child be born unto him that is a hundred 
years old? Putasne centenario nascetur filius? Dost thou 
not believe that a son can be born unto him that is a hun- 
dred years old ? 

15: 22.—I go childless: Ego vadam absque liberis ; I shall 
go without children. 

26: 29.—That thow wilt do us no harm as we have not 
touched thee: Ut facias nobis quidquam mali, sicut et nos 
nihil tuorum attigimus, nec fecimus quod te lederet; that 
thou do us no harm, as we on our part have touched nothing 
of thine, nor have done anything to hurt thee. 

46: 29.—And he wept on his neck a good while: Et inter 
amplexus flevit; and embracing him he wept. 

14: 5.—And the Zuzims in Ham: Et Zuzim cum eis; 
and the Zuzims with them. 
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22: 2.—Into the land Moriah: In terram visionis; into the 
land of vision. 


49: 11.—Until Shiloh come: Donec veniat, qui mitten- 
dus; till he come that is to be sent. 

49: 22.—Joseph is a fruitful bough, a fruitful bough by a 
well, whose branches run over the wall: Filius aurescens 
Joseph, filius aurescens et decorus aspectu; filie discurre- 
runt super murum; Joseph is a growing son, a growing son 
and beautiful to behold; the daughters run to and fro upon 
the wall. 

Exodus, 32: 14.—And the Lord repented the evil which 
he thought to do unto his people: Placatusque est Dominus, 
ne faceret malum, quod locutus est adversus populum suum; 
and the Lord was appeased from doing the evil which he had 
spoken against his people. 

32: 22.—Thou knowest the people, that they are in evil: 
Tu enim nosti populum istum quod pronus sit ad malum; 
thou knowest the people, that they are prone to evil. 

22: 3.—If the sun be risen upon him, there shall be blood 
shed for him, for he shall make full restitution; if he have 
nothing, then shall he be sold for his theft: Quod si orto sole 
hoc fecerit; homicidium perpetravit, et ipse morietur. Si 
non habuerit, quod pro furto reddat, ipse venundabitur ; but 
if he did this when the sun is risen, he hath committed mur- 
der, and he shall die. If he have’‘not wherewith to make res- 
titution for the theft, he shall be sold. 

In this place the Vulgate conveys a sense diametrically 
opposed to that of the Hebrew. 

21: 7—And if a man sell his daughter to be a maid-ser- 
vant, she shall not go out as the men-servants: Si quis vendi- 
derit filiam suam in famulam, non egredietur sicut ancille 
exire consueverunt; if any man sell his daughter to be a ser- 
vant, she shall not go out as bound women are wont to go 
out. This translation is according to the Septuagint, which 
reads at dotia:; but this is only a mistake of some ignorant 
copyist, who should have written oi dovdo. The Latin trans- 
lator, who was ignorant of the original text, rendered it liter- 
ally from the spurious copy. That this reading is false and 
against the spirit of the following verses, every student will 
not hesitate to grant. The idea in the Latinis, that a father 
who is so cruel as to sell his daughter, should at least not 
turn her out like a bond-woman. But in the Hebrew the 
idea is, that when a father is so poor as to be obliged to give 
his daughter into the service of another man, she should not 
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leave her master at the expiration of the six years to which the 
lawful service was restricted as in the case of a man-servant, i.e., 
to return again to her father and to be dependent upon him; 
but her master takes the duty upon him to marry her. Hence 
the following provisional law: “If she pleases not her master 
who hath betrothed her to himself, then shall he let her be 
redeemed. And if he hath betrothed her to his son, he shall 
deal with her after the manner of daughters,” and so forth. 
The Hebrews had no slaves in the sense understood among 
heathen and Christian nations. ‘The terms “to sell, and to 
be a slave,” are synonymous with “to let,” and “to serve.” 
A father had as little right to sell his daughter as property, 
as we have here in New England; and then the Jews were 
real brethren to each other and not slaves. 

22: 8.—If the thief be not found, then the master shall be 
brought unto the judges, to see whether he have put his hand 
unto his neighbor’s goods: Si latet fur, dominus domus ap- 
plicabitur ad deos, et jurabit, quod non extenderit manum in 
rem proximi sui; if the thief be hid, the master of the house 
shall be brought. to the gods, and shall swear that he did not 
lay his hand upon his neighbor’s goods. It is true that the 
original Hebrew word which our English Bible renders - 
“judges,” means gods. But as every prominent person 
among the Jews was called “ powerful,” or Elohim, it was 
also a title of the judges, who had legal power to decide 
between “meum” and “tuum,” and especially power to de- 
clare a man guilty of death, or to restore the criminal to his 
family and society. This factis so generally known to every 
Hebrew scholar, that it is not needful to enlarge upon it. 
The word in the Hebrew is always understood according to 
its connection with other words. No one would translate 
“In the beginning, the ‘judges’ created heaven and earth,” 
thouglf the word “ Elohim” is einployed there; but it is just 
as absurd to translate “ The master of the house shall be 
brought to the ‘gods.’” It is the more strange that the Vul- 
gate left here its guide, the Septuagint, which renders the 
passage “ The master of the house should be brought before 
the judgment of God.” 

15: 8—And with the blast of thy nostrils: Et in spiritu 
furoris ; and with the spirit of thine anger. 

20: 23.—Ye shall not make with me gods of silver and 
gold: Non facietis deos argenteos nec aureos; ye shall no 
make [ with me, omitted] gods of silver and gold. : 

20: 4.—Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven [or 
hewn] image: Non facies tibi sculptile; thou shalt not make 
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thyself a graven thing. The Hebrew word “ Pesel,” signifies 
a sculpture in the form of a man or other organic creature. 

28: 30.—And thou shalt put into the breastplate of judg- 
ment, the Urim and the Thummim: Pones antem in rationali 
judicii doctrinam et veritatem; and thou shalt put in the 
rational of judgment, doctrine and truth. 

Leviticus, 21: 4.—But he shall not defile himself, being a 
chief man among his people: Sed nee in principe populi sui 
contaminabitur ; but not even for the prince of his people 
shall he do any thing that may make him unclean. 

As an addition to the instances from Exodus, we quote 
also the following passage. In the sixth chapter and third 
verse, we are informed that God said to Moses, “I appeared 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac and unto Jacob, by the name of 
God Almighty, (El Shaddai,) but by my name JEHOVAH 
was I not known to them.” This translation from our Prot- 
estant Bible accords exactly with the Hebrew. The Vul- 
gate, however, renders the passage thus: Apparui Abraham, 
Isaac et Jacob in Deo omnipotente ; sed nomen meum Adonai 
non indicavi eis; I appeared unto Abraham, Isaac and Ja- 
cob, by the name of God Almighty; and my name Adonai 
I did not shew them. It seems that this word, which was 
substituted by the Rabbis for “Jehovah,” as it signifies Lord 
and consists of four letters like the Tetragrammaton, was 
preferred by the Latin translator in opposition to the Prot- 
estant, who thinks it no harm to pronounce the name Jeho- 
vah in reverence and humility. ‘The Romanists glory in mys- 
ticisms like the hypocritical Pharisees, who prohibited the 
people from pronouncing the appellation of the “ I Am,” but 
substituted laws of their own for his whose name they pre- 
tended to revere. Instances from the New Testament strongly 
confirm this. 

We might enlarge the number of instances from eVery in- 
dividual book of the Old Testament; but we believe that the 
few passages which we have advanced from three books of 
the Pentateuch alone, will suffice to convince the reader, that 
we have made no gratuitous assertions, but have investigated 
our subject thoroughly and candidly. It should also be re- 
membered that the Greek version of the Pentateuch is gen- 
erally acknowledged to be far superior to that of the books of 
the prophets and historical accounts. 

As we can not drink the water of life from the valley of 
death, so neither can the Latin Bible be in accordance with 
the Hebrew text. Its real source is the Greek translation of 
the Hebrew, which translation was never considered amon 
the Alexandrian Jews themselves as a version which ought to 
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be substituted for the Hebrew, but as an auxiliary for the 
sake of interpreting Hebrew passages which were read in the 
Hellenistic houses of prayer. The translators of the Septua- 
gint, whoever they were, and at whatever time they accom- 
plished their task, were guided by various motives. They 
had their peculiar philosophical doctrines, traditions and pol- 
itics. These views influenced them essentially, and their 
translation is a true reflection of their peculiarities. But the 
Latin translators, who received the Septuagint as the word of ° 
God, were inevitably led into the egregious error of raising it 
above the level of the Hebrew. We have numbered Tuov- 
SANDS Of errors in the Septuagint which are reproduced in the 
Vulgate. If we now add such mistakes as are peculiar to 
itself on account of the ignorance of transcribers, the frailty 
common to humanity, and other causes, which we forbear to 
mention, we shall have an accurate idea of the present Latin 
Bible, by whicli the modern Papacy supports its claims. Lu- 
ther has already made the just remark, “ One can not trust 
the Vulgate; we must study the Original.” 

Let us now cast a glance into the Latin New Testament. 
We shall be greatly disappointed if we take it up in expecta- 
tion of finding in it a faithful and plain reproduction of the 
Greek. We meet here the artificial system of Popery, boldly 
interwoven in the context by means of a selection of words 
of a double character, by mystifications and willful interpre- 
tations. The Clementine edition of the Vulgate, it should 
be kept in mind, was principally published to meet the at- 
tacks of the Protestants. This single fact explains all the 
phenomena in the Latin New Testament. It is a collection 
of documents for the interests of a party. 

Matthew, 2: 12.— And being warned (z«r’ évag,) in a dream: 
Responso accepto; having received an answer. ‘The verb 
zonwatitouce signifies to admonish divinely ; but never to receive 
divine answers. The substitution of “ answer” for “ admo- 
nition,” is evidently for the sake of supporting the supersti- 
tious idea that Joseph, the lawful husband of Mary, was a 
saint, to whom the faithful should look for intercession. He 
received answers from God; this, in the hands of the hierar- 
archy, is a strong weapon against any attacks by heretics to 
break down the worshiping of saints. 'The same word occurs 
again in the twenty-second verse of the same chapter, and 
is translated “admonitus,” or being admonished. It is a 
maxim with the modern Papists to admit no criticism regard- 
ing the Bible. “Scriptum est,” is the stagnant principle. 
And as the Latin Scriptures are declared to contain nothing 
of “non canonicum,” one single word can serve their purpose 
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just as wellas many. Hence arise the different translations 
of one and the same word. 

Metuvoite, Repent ye; Peenitentiam agite. Do penance. 
We can not dwell long on this disputed question between 
Catholics and Protestants. We only entertain the opinion, 
which seems to us to be correct, that the earliest Latin trans- 
lators understood by “ pcenitentiam agere,”’ to expiate sin 
through the act of repentance, that is, to repent and to return 
to an active life in Christ. ‘The idea comes from the Hebrew. 
The prophets warned and admonished the ungrateful Jews 
to return and “to repent.” When the Israelites obeyed the 
wise and kind admonitions of the prophets, they first mani- 
fested their obedience by fasting and other acts of self-denial, 
which were indeed signs of humility and penitence ; but the 
prophets never reminded them to fast for the sake of ex- 
piating their sins by such means. ‘They could not have 
legaliy done so, as the law prescribed sacrifices for the ex- 
piation of sin. The Septuagint uses the word “ metanoia,” 
in the sense of “to repent,” and ascribes it even to God, 
which evidently shows that it does not convey the idea of 
doing penance. (Jonah, 3: 10.) 

Matthew,6: 11.—70» diotov iuay toy émotor, ete.: Give us 
this day our daily bread. Panem nostrum supersubstanti- 
alem da nobis hodie; give us this day our supersubstantial 
bread. ‘This is doubtless a flagrant and wiliful perversion of 
the plain scriptural word, calculated to deprive the simple of 
their free judgment in matters of faith. By supersubstantial 
bread, the mass, or as the papists call it, the bread of life, is 
understood. Christ, according to this, did not teach that 
we should pray for our daily bread, i. e., for all the neces- 
sities of our life, which is expressed in those two words, 
but for the mass, that is, for the daily sacrifice of his own 
body, which is represented by the mass. And as all the an- 
cient manuscripts, without exception, read éaoioo:, the Latin 
version must therefore be considered a perversion, and all 
those artificial explanations of the Romanists have no solid 
basis. In the Gospel according to Luke, (11: 3,) however, 
the Vulgate translates the same ‘word correctly. Panem nos- 
trum quotidianum da nobis hodie; give us this day our daily 
bread. We can not however urge ‘the Romanists to an argu- 
ment with us on that account. ‘They have the fixed princi- 
ple, that the bishops, or what they call the “living voice” of 
the church, has the exclusive right of expounding the Serip- 
tures. They deny the right of free judgment in the exposition 
of the church documents, since the “ principium catholicismi” 
requires that every member in the church should submit to 
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her teachings implicitly and blindly. Our remark that we 
have made on the passage of Matthew 2: 12, holds also here 
in the different translations of éotows in Matthew and Luke. 
If an error has once been introduced, there is no need to reit- 
erate it. “ Scriptum est,” is an explicit reply to all object- 
ors, Whether it be written once or many times, and if the 
insist upon their investigations and earnest researches, they 
are infidels, heretics and apostates. 

Errors of this description are abundant in the Latin New 
Testament. Even grammatical blunders are sanctioned and 
reprinted in every new edition of the Vulgate. 

John 10: 29.—“ My father is greater than all.” Pater 
meus majus est omnibus. Majus is a grammatical error for 
“ major.” 

John 21: 22.—“If [za»} I will that he tarry.” Sic eum 
volo manere. Sic isa mistake for Si. 

Mark 10: 49.—*< Be’of good comfort.” Animcequior esto! 
It should be equanimis. 

Luke 2: 14.—“Good will toward men.” Hominibus 
bone voluntatis, instead of hominibus bona voluntas. 

Matthew 27: 23.—Aeyoivowy ait aévtes. They all said unto 
him. Dieunt omnes, instead of dicunt ei omnes. 

1 Thess. 1: 8.—For from you sounded out the word of 
the Lord. A vobis enim diffamatus est sermo Domini. For 
from you was defamed [or slandered] the word of God. ‘The 
original is é€yy;r, or sounded out; the Latin should be 
“exsonuit,’ The number of grammatical mistakes, and 
such as were made from neglect or ignorance, are very great. 
But we forbear to disclose them here. 

There are in the Vulgate large portions which we can not 
understand by any means, unless we take the original Scrip- 
tures to our aid. 

In regard to the diction of the Vulgate, we think that it is 
a valuable contribution to learning, not on account of its 
classic spirit, but on account of the numerous combinations 
of sentences and variety of expression which we meet in no 
other Latin book. It is also valuable on account of its being 
a monument of antiquity. It helps us also sometimes to as- 
certain the meaning of the original Hebrew and Greek. 
Hence we attach no more value to the Latin Vulgate than 
to any other profane book that has come down to us from 
past ages. We would nevertheless recommend it to the at- 
tention of Protestant ministers as furnishing the best weap- 
ons against the pretensions of Papacy, if Papacy could be 
persuaded by the standard of the original Scriptures. 
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Art. VI—EGYPTIAN ARCHAOLOGY. 


Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs. 2 vols. 12mo. By 
Joun Kenrick. New York: J. 8S. Redfield. 





Tus is not a work to be classed among the countless 
ephemeral productions which the rich land of Egypt seems 
to breed, like its flies,in swarms. A book on that land teem- 
ing with the memorials of more than forty centuries, will find 
purchasers, however imperfect it may be; for even the most 
clumsy compilation from old authors, and the most common- 
place narrative of personal adventure, have an attraction which 
will secure abundant readers. But the work of Kenrick is 
that of a scholar: and it is of such a character that it can not 
be copied without being the same book, and can not be su- 
perseded until great advances are made in research into 
Egyptian Archeology. 

The great merit of Mr. Kenrick’s “ Ancient Egypt,” is this. 
It is adapted to that class,most numerous and most impor- 
tant in Anglo-Saxon society, the educated professional men. 
Teachers of every grade, editors and writers in general, and 
men in the medical, legal and clerical professions, are a frater- 
nity by themselves ; peculiar because alike educated, impor- 
tant because they are the leaders of public opinion. A book 
on Egypt has long been needed for this class of minds. 
Books of travel, like those of Stephens, Olin and others, have 
not the completeness of statement which such inquirers need ; 
and works of a purely scientific character, like those of Cham- 
pollion, Wilkinson, Bunsen and Lepsius, are too extended 
and minute for the wants of active working men, such as 
most of the educated among us must be. ‘The work of Mr. 
Kenrick meets their peculiar demand. 

The success of Mr. Kenrick’s labor is the result of two 
marked features every where characterizing his volumes: 
a ripeness of experience in judging of the comparative 
worth of the ancient and modern authorities whence his 
materials are drawn; and a practiced skill in grouping and 
arranging the details which make the complete whole of his 
several chapters. A partial survey of these two peculiar ex- 
cellencies of Mr. Kenrick’s work, will present to us Egyptian 
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Archeology in its present state of advancing research ; while 
at the same time it will display the rare merit of Mr. Ken- 
rick’s labor as a student and compiler. 

The further men of science have prosecuted their investi- 
gations of the Archeology of Egypt, the more have the Old 
Testament Scriptures come to be prized as authentic historical 
records. When the French artists who accompanied Napo- 
leon in his expedition to Egypt in 1798, were at Thebes, they 
copied a sculpture on the south-western wall of the great 
temple of Karnac, in which was represented a Pharaoh lead- 
ing several rows of bearded, high-cheeked men by halters 
passing around their necks. Years after, Champollion de- 
clared to his fellow-savans, that from the accompanying hie- 
roglyphical tablet, it must be a record of Pharaoh Shishak 
leading captive Rehoboam, king of Judah. That strange 
perversity of mind which often seems to possess men of par- 
tial learning, with the vain ambition to overturn the Rock of 
Ages, and to undermine the authority of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, led skeptical French scholars to withhold their credence . 
as to this discovery of their fellow-savant. Four years after, 
however, Champollion had the privilege of personally visit- 
ing Egypt; and landing an hour before sunset at Thebes 
from his river boat, the same evening he verified his previous 
conclusion. Since that time that tablet has been a central 
standard to reckon from. The author of that work, pregnant 
with so much promise, “ Egypt’s Place in History,” finds be- 
tween this Egyptian record of an early Jewish king, and a 
similar record of Josiah, a later Jewish monarch, fixed as their 
dates are in Old Testament History, a graduated chronolog- 
ical scale, which can be applied as a standard of reckoning, 
both to the previous and to the subsequent history of all na- 
tions. ‘The surest and best materials of universal chronology 
_ are to be found in the Hebrew Scriptures. ‘T'he oldest au- 
thentic records of Egyptian history are the books of Moses, 
written a thousand years before the Greek Herodotus visited 
the land. Their minute descriptions of the aspect of the 
country, of its ruins and canals, of its arts and manufactures, 
and of its customs of court life, feasting, embalming and bur- 
ial, their pictures of the intelligence, the morals and the re- 
ligious belief of its people; and even their long, obscure and 
uuncomprehended allusions to things peculiar and unattested 
by other records, have made the writings of Moses constantly 
to assume a greater importance to the Egyptian archeologist, 
as the richest and surest, as well as the earliest interpreters 
of the ancient monuments of Egypt. Mr. Kenrick’s work 
will insure him long the front rank as a scientific compiler, 
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because the most time-honored and thoroughly attested 
source of information as to ancient Egypt has been allowed 
its just place. 

Next to the Hebrew Scriptures, the stirring narratives of 
Herodotus give the earliest and most complete picture of 
Egypt in all her ancient greatness. Though the earliest ex- 
tant among books of foreign travel and of descriptive history, 
it is yet a model for the literary tourist. Born about 484 
B. C., Herodotus having prepared himself by previous study, 
at the age of twenty-five years, traveled over Egypt and a 
wide circle of Western Asia, just opened to foreigners by the 
recent Persian conquest. Returning to his native land, he 
sat down to alifetime’s labor. From year to year he brought 
out portions of his work; and reciting them before the assem- 
bled wisdom of Greece, he welcomed alike their applause 
and their criticism. ‘Twelve years were thus spent in per- 
fecting one work, which the world would not willingly let 
die; a lesson to hasty book-makers. It is a drama of con- 
nected acts and scenes; having a single point toward which 
its interest centers. As “ Achilles’ wrath” is the theme of 
Homer's epic, so the “ Defeat and Flight of Xerxes,” is the 
theme of Herodotus’ History. Skillfully interwoven as epi- 
sodes, however, are concise and finished sketches of the coun- 
tries which the Persian host visited or passed; and these, 
like the episodes of Homer and Milton, form the chief portion 
and chief interest of the work. So completely did the tour- 
ist, by long labor, weave his history into an epic, that its 
nine parts are made to bear the names of the Grecian Muses. 
An imperishable treasure is a work thus carefully prepared. 
While all the previous books consulted by Herodotus, and 
many subsequent ones, have all perished and been for- 
gotten, this faithfully prepared volume stands like an endur- 
ing monument amid the universal wreck of all around it. 
That portion which relates to Egypt, written as it was while 
the Persian held his brief possession, we might expect to be 
a work of peculiar care and accuracy, as it was one of great 
research and study. It is sufficient to say of this first author, 
whose merit has made him so_long the highest authority, 
that in the advance of modern investigations in Egypt, his 
accuracy as an observer, and the far-reaching sagacity of his 
views, have been more and more attested and admired. After 
all the cumbrous and copious treatises of modern days in va- 
rious languages, the student in Egypt will prize Herodotus 
as his companion in travel, more than them all. From him 
Mr. Kenrick has largely drawn. 
Next to the work of Herodotus, as a treasure house of ma- 
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terials for a history of Egypt, comes the Greek translation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, made in Egypt under the second 
Ptolemy, or about 300 B. C. It was a work in the hands of 
scholars from Rome to Babylon, and from Greece to Ethio- 
pia, in Christ’s day, being quoted by Paul and Peter in those 
extreme cities, and being read by the Berean and Ethiopian 
in those remotest lands. The aid which the archeologist de- 
rives from this version of the ancient records of Moses and of 
the Jewish seers, can hardly be appreciated except by the one 
whose business is the study of them. ‘The Hebrew or Egyp- 
tian names of cities and other localities, are either transferred, 
showing them to be permanent, or are translated, exhibitin 
their significant application, or are supplied by the Greek 
names then employed, indicating their historic changes; and 
thus the locality of many a doubtful city or region is fixed, 
and the links in their history preserved. For the Hebrew 
names of many a peculiar and therefore uncomprehended ar- - 
ticle of food or furniture, the corresponding Greek name is 
given; thus helping the distant student to an explanation ; 
while other articles unknown even to the Greeks, retain their 
own Egyptian titles, and thus bespeak their sectional char- 
acter. In this Greek translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
thus stored with material for his use, the advanced explorer 
of Egyptian archeology feels a confidence and an interest 
which modern transcripts and compilations can not awaken. 
No work on Egypt of sufficient worth to live, appeared 
during the Grecian age. The next on the catalogue of en- 
during writers on Egypt, are the two Romans, Diodorus and 
Strabo. Diodorus, born in Sicily, and thence named Sicu- 
lus, lived in the days of Julius Cesar and Augustus. Early 
in life he traveled through the then known regions of Asia, 
Africa and Europe, collecting materials for a great historical 
treatise. Establishing himself then at Rome, he spent thirty 
years preparing the forty volumes of his Bishiob:jxn torogint, or 
Historical Library. A large portion of those volumes have 
now perished. For the preservation of the remainder, the 
learned world is indebted chiefly to the early Christian wri- 
ters, whose talents and worth are so often misunderstood and 
decried. His volume on Egypt, among others, is preserved. 
Works prepared with such labor are not usually superficial. 
In Egypt, then quietly under Roman sway, Diodorus had 
the best possible opportunity of making thorough and accu- 
rate investigations. On the mythology of that land, from 
which Greece and Rome so largely drew, he speaks of course 
as a Roman would be likely to speak ; yet asa scholar intel- 
ligent in his personal faith. His annals of the early Phara- 
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ohs, which have the semblance of fable to a partial student, 
are found to have more and more historic truth, the more the 
light of science shines upon them. His pictures of the face 
of the country, of scenery, of manners and habits, are most 
lifelike. A wanderer in the trackless desert east of the Delta, 
through which the modern traveler now seldom passes, a re- 
gion full of the beds of salt lakes, where the salt crust breaks 
under his camels’ feet, and deep quicksands receive their 
sinking bodies, as he turns to Diodorus and reads his graphic . 
description, will feel a confidence and attachment to his 
friendly guide, which will prepare him to judge justly of the 
remainder of his work. Such a student as Kenrick can ap- 
preciate the Roman tourist and historian; and of his extended 
and accurate researches he has largely availed himself. 

In Strabo, the writer on Egypt finds an even more labored 
and finished storehouse to draw from. As Diodorus is the 
Historian, so Strabo is the Geographer. So great was the 
demand for such a work in his age, an age when trashy books 
abounded, as they do now, that Cicero speaks of it in his 
Letters to Atticus; and even hints that among his compen- 
dious labors he had thought of preparing a work on geogra- 
phy. Itrequired, however, the labor of a life, and that too of 
such a mind as Strabo’s, to do it justice. In the seventeenth 
and last of his books, Egypt is the chief country treated. 
Commencing from the sea, the reader passes up through the 
land with the geographer, taking in at a glance the bounda- 
ries of each province, viewing its numerous towns with their 
temples and monuments, tracing the lines of its rivers and 
canals, observing the soil, its modes of culture, and its pro- 
ductions, remarking its people, their origin, characteristics, 
manners and habits, and treasuring up the estimate of its 
physical resources, and its accumulated treasures of science 
and art. No writer ever can supersede Strabo in his partic- 
ular mode of treating Egypt. The ablest modern writers, 
like Kenrick, find his work a mine to quarry from, and not an 
old structure whose materials can be exhausted by appropria- 
tion. 

The works of Josephus, written at a slightly later period, 
near the close of the apostolic age, are next in value as au- 
thority in reference to ancient Egypt. ‘rue there are man 
things mythical in Josephus; as there are in Diodorus, who 
nevertheless lived in the age of Rome when history had 
assumed a character for legitimate research, and an accuracy 
of statement as marked and reliable as any subsequent age 
can boast. The scientific historian, however, can fix the line 
which separates the fabulous and the superstitious from the 
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authentic and truthful, just as readily as at Waterloo or at 
Mount Vernon, the intelligent inquirer can distinguish be- 
tween the genuine historic localities and the fictitious stories 
and pretended relics, which thirst for gain creates and offers 
for sale. In the progress of modern research in Egypt, no 
one element of use has been gained more important than this ; 
a principle of judging as to historic traditions, written or un- 
written, anda legitimate means of availing ourselves of their 


instructive stores. As Jesus, Luke, Paul, Peter, James and ~ 


Jude constantly allude to historic facts in early Jewish and 
Egyptian. history, which are not mentioned either by profane 
or sacred writers, so does Josephus. His statements are to 
be judged like other history; and when thus judged the real 
and authentic records of ancient Egypt which he has given, 
are found to be more and more confirmed by advancing in- 
vestigations of the monuments. 

Into all these departments of Egyptian research, Mr. Ken- 
rick has entered with the zest of a classical scholar, and with 
the thoroughness of a scientific archeologist. His work, like 
every one which is based on a comprehensive and accurate 
examination of ancient authorities, is as complete as his au- 
thorities. Hence his digest of these authorities is of great 
value. As those books of the ancients can not be superseded 
in their particular department of merit, so neither can the vol- 
umes of Mr. Kenrick. 

In his summary survey of modern investigations in Egypt, 
Mr. Kenrick has been equally comprehensive and discrimina- 
ting. ‘Tothe Byzantine authors who wrote during and after 
the decline and fall of the Roman empire, and in the palmy 
age of Constantinople, and to the later Arabic writers, such 
as Kl-Edrisi, Aboulfeda and Macrisy, Mr. Kenrick had no 
occasion to allude, since their researches and chronicles rela- 
ted to times later than the age of the Pharaohs. Over the 
great chasm of seventeen centuries, he passes, finding no new 
light to illumine the field of his investigation. During all 
that period, only Hebrew, Greek and Roman historians were 
extant, in known tongues, to speak of Egypt’s early great- 
ness. Her own native writers, who might be supposed to be 
her best historians, had no interested explorer to unlock their 
concealed chambers, and no interpreter to explain their pic- 
ture records. ‘They had spoken in a language almost forgot- 
ten by the living. ‘They had written in a picture alphabet, 
whose principles had passed from the traditions even of her 
own people, and their temples and tombs were held by a rude 
and bigoted race, who would neither enter themselves into 
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the sanctuary of learning, nor sufler others who wished to 
enter. 

The expedition of Napoleon to Egypt in 1798, opened the 
way for the western scholars to enter the sealed libraries of 
Egypt’s own native historians. With the Rosetta stone as a 
key, the Coptic language as a commentary, and the copied 
collections of Napoleon’s expedition as their material, Young 
and Champollion led the way as interpreters of the pictured 
tablets of ancient Egypt. Champollion and Rosellini a quar- 
ter of a century ago, Wilkinson a few years since, and Lep- 
sius as the last follower in their train, have visited Egypt, 
copying tablets, and collecting partially arranged and digest- 
ed materials for subsequent study and comparison. The let- 
ters of Lepsius, which have now been published for the use 
of scholars for two or three years, are the latest among these 
collections of what may be called the crude material of the 
historian and archeologist. 

Employing these materials, two great German scholars, 
Lepsius, the foreign explorer, and Bunsen, a home investiga- 
tor, have in friendly rivalry begun each an extended work on 
Chronology. Neither of these works has advanced beyond 
its first volume; and neither of these first volumes presents 
any thing more than a survey, yet incomplete, of the sources 
of the chronology which they propose for investigation. The 
result to which they will arrive they themselves can not yet 
anticipate. The true student, the lover of truth, looks only 
with fond desire for the end of their labor. The Christian 
scholar, reverencing as divine the Old and New Testaments, 
has no other feeling than that same desire mingled with con- 
fidence. If Grotius in jurisprudence, and Newton in astro- 
nomical science, and the leaders in every other department 
of inquiry, have with reverential awe at last hailed the au- 
thor of the Sacred Scriptures as anticipating them in the far- 
thest reach of human investigation, and have come to adore 
the God of Nature, the Creator and Ruler of man, as the 
Author of the Bible revelation, so too will the chronologist 
and the leader of every yet progressive science. Availing 
himself of the ancient descriptions already mentioned, and of 
the pictured representations on the monuments which now 
speak for themselves, Mr. Kenrick has compiled and digested 
his Archeology ; which fills the body of his work. Guided 
by Wilkinson, and aided by Lepsius and Bunsen as far as 
they have gone, he has constructed the chapters of history 
forming the last half of his second volume. 

In the use made of his materials, derived from the sources 
thus noticed, Mr. Kenrick has proved himself equally suc- 
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cessful. To state in detail the combined results of his inves- 
tigations, would be but to copy his book at length; so stu- 
diously condensed is every paragraph and sentence. Some 
points specially striking and interesting can alone be noticed. 
His object, he states, is “to bring together what is now 
known of Egypt; to give the combined results of thé labors 
of travelers, artists, interpreters and critics, for the last half 
century, and to trace the history of the native monarchs of — 
Egypt down to the time of Alexander, and the absorption of 
the country into the Grecian empire.” He advocates the 
theory that early civilization came from the eastward, along 
the southern coast of Asia to Egypt; a position which may 
perhaps be questioned, since the period of Egypt’s greatness 
in art runs back to within two or three centuries of the flood, 
and her civilization seems to have been as early as that of 
India. A chapter is devoted to an enumeration of the 
architectural remains, or the monuments of Egypt, which are 
scattered numerously over the triangular Delta, and which 
dot the line of the serpentine river, with its narrow banks, 
from Memphis quite to Syene. A description follows of 
the deserts ; of the eastern, (anciently the Arabian,) with its 
mountain mines toward the Red Sea, and of the western, 
(anciently the Lybian,) with its oases. The theory formerly 
advanced by Gliddon, and probably a just one, is advocated, 
that these green islands in the ocean of sand, are points where 
the great limestone coating, which belts Northern Africa and 
Southern Asia, forming the Deserts of Sahara and Arabia, is 
ruptured and broken underneath the surface, so that the pent- 
up waters find crevices through which to rise to the surface. 
The inundation of the Nile is discussed; and the legitimacy 
of the ancient view of Herodotus, more and more confirmed 
by modern travelers, is defended. Through the long rent or 
fissure in the limestone coating, forming a ravine-like depres- 
sion in the desert, from the Mediterranean up to the granite 
wall south of Nubia, an arm of the sea once jutted up south- 
ward, as the Red Sea now juts up northward. Into this rib- 
bon-like arm of the Mediterranean, the waters from the lofty 
mountains of Central Africa found their only outlet to the 
north. Pouring for ages into the chasm, the dense soil borne 
in their waters settled and accumulated, until the sea was 
gradually driven out. This process is now going on in the 
Delta; and in the excavations for the dam now making near 
the head of the Delta, the dark, rich soil is found to be ninety 
feet deep, lying on the hard marble bottom below like the 
mold in a flower vase. The inundation is supposed to be 
caused as follows. The winter rains in the Central Moun- 
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tains gather in land-locked valleys, or basins at their feet. 
The great size of the lake thus formed, the breadth of surface 
on which the rise is spread, prevents its increase being felt 
far down in Egypt until May, two or three months after the 
rains, and causes a continuance of their overflow for several 
montlfs yet later, until September ; the winter or spring rains 
on the mountains thus causing Egypt to be overflowed dur- 
ing the entire summer. 

The ancient population of the country is the next subject 
of consideration. 'The modern Copts are regarded, as they 
are now proved to be, as the lineal descendants from the old 
Egyptian stock. The idea that the aborigines of this land 
were “negroes,” is supposed to have arisen from a mistrans- 
lation of Herodotus, who uses the word “ black,” only in the 
sense of dark in complexion. In the sculptures and paintings 
of the tombs, the representations of the different races are so 
lifelike, that no doubt can exist. The curly-headed, thick- 
lipped, large-eyed, plump and glossy Ethiopian, is just as dis- 
tinct from the delicate-featured, yellow-complexioned, straight- 
haired Egyptian, as the fair Turk is now different from his 
African attendant. The mummies, also, in the form of the 
bones, hair, &c., bespeak the ancient Egyptian to have been 
of Caucasian mold. The form and features of the modern 
Copt are a final confirmation of the same conclusion. | 

The ancient language, first suggested hy Champollion and 
since abundantly proved to be the same with the modern 
Coptic, as Mr. Kenrick thinks, reveals an important fact in 
reference to the population of ancient Egypt. The last per- 
son known to have spoken the language, died in 1633. *It 
is preserved, however, in the liturgies of the Coptic church, 
in a translation of the Scriptures, &c. While the Ptolemies 
were ruling in Lower Egypt, and the Greek language was 
then prevalent, the old vernacular tongue seems to have pre- 
vailed in Upper Egypt; whose capital, Coptos, the ruins of 
which are now visited near modern Keneh, gave a moderni- 
zed or Grecized name to the language of the Pharaohs. 
Into this language the books of the Old and New Testaments 
were translated in the third century. Portions of the Old 
Testament, and other manuscripts in this tongue, have for a 
century been known to the learned; and an increase of cop- 
ies andof new manuscripts have during the last half century 
been constantly made from the Christian convents scattered 
through the land. In its structure, now, the Coptic language 
is very different from the Syro-Arabic tongues. The entire 
dissimilarity also between the Indian and Egyptian physiog- 
nomies and religions, as well as in their languages, indicates 
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that the Egyptian was a race distinct from the other white 
races ; as it was also distinct from the Ethiopic. 
The two great cities of Egypt next are made each the sub- 
ject of a chapter. Memphis, the capital of the lower or first 
settled province, built by the sons of Mizraim, dispersed from 
Babel, was located at a point most fitted for defense, on the 
west or guarded side of the river. The pyramids, the object 
of whose structure has been needlessly mystified, are built 
back of that city; as the tombs of the upper province are 
back of Thebes; which had, as the ancient historians without 
any qualification agree, the same object. The antiquity of 
Thebes is determined by the depth to which its monuments 
have been buried in the alluvial deposit annually brought 
down by the Nile. The law of this increase is known from 
the mention of Pliny as to the height attained by the allu- 
vium around a monument at his day. Since Pliny’s time, 
a period of 1,700 years, seven feet has been the increase 
of the deposit. The depth of deposit previous to that period 
and since the city had been founded, was about eighteen feet, 
carrying back the date of the first building of Thebes, to 2250 
B. C., or about 100 years after the flood of Noah’s day. 
Agriculture and horticulture, the chase and fishing, navi- 
gation, the mechanic arts, and military equipments, as they 
existed in Egypt, are fully treated. A manifest error, evi- 
dently copied from Wilkinson, occurs in Mr. Kenrick’s state- 
ment as to the doora. ‘The doora is from India, grows from 
eight to fifteen feet in height, and resembles our broom corn, 
except that the head is compact like the sumach. Therep- 
resentation so often copied by Wilkinson, of men pulling up 
by the roots a headed plant three feet high, and of another 
set of men drawing this same plant through an instrument 
with teeth, is evidently the pulling and hatcheling of flaz ; 
not the gathering and stripping of doora. ‘The natural error 
of our English translators in substituting “ leeks” for “ grass,” 
the celery-like clover-stalks of Egypt, so well presented by 
Hengstenberg, is a most interesting instance of the value of 
Egyptian Archeology, as illustrative of the Old Testament 
narratives. The convincing impression made by the “ wagons,” 
then peculiar to Egypt, on aged Jacob, is another such instance. 
The peculiar mode of hatching chickens by artificial heat, 
now practiced in Egypt, is seen from Diodorus to be ancient. 
The striking fact that there are no bridges over the Nile, and 
that the boats are exceedingly clumsy in structure, is an in- 
teresting confirmation of the fact, that, though Egypt has 
from the earliest time been a thoroughfare to India, its inhab- 
itants have clung to agriculture, as the employment natural 
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to man, and chosen when he has a field for it. A rich chap- 
ter for the artisan is that describing the mechanic arts, the 
method of working metals, the knowledge of the metallic ox- 
yds, the manufacture of glass and porcelain, the use of the 
saw, &c., as they existed in Egypt even at Abraham’s day. 
The omission of cavalry in the forces of Egypt, and the men- 
tion of “chariots” in the Old Testament account, is strik- 
ingly illustrated from the statement of Rosellini, that on all 
the known monuments, in the numberless battle scenes de- 
picted, only eight instances of mounted horsemen occur; and 
six of these are foreigners. The additional fact might have 
been stated, which the careful observer will note, that the two 
instances of mounted Egyptians, are representations of a 
charioteer who, his chariot becoming disabled, has cut the 
traces of one of his horses, and is hurrying out of the battle. 

The houses of Egypt, their material and furniture, the 
amusements and dress of the people, are next described. 
The use of the crude brick, and the wooden pillow, are pecul- 
iar now as of old to Egypt. The custom of sitting at table, 
as among the Greeks, distinguished the Egyptians from the 
oriental nations; whose mode of reclining while eating, be- 
gan to be introduced among the Romans about the age of 
Christ. 

Architecture, painting and sculpture, music and athletic 
exercises and writing, are topics having a special interest. 
The Egyptian artist was a servile copier of nature, in its stiff 
outline as if set for a portrait; entirely unlike the Greek, who 
created an ideal combining the collected excellencies which 
a thousand studies enabled him to blend. The Egyptian 
wrought a statue by laying it off in sections; dividing the 
human figure into twenty-one and a half parts; following his 
setrule as a young girl in her first needle work copies from a 
pattern; while the Greek studied proportion and expression. 
All forms and features are alike in Egyptian sculpture; a 
child being distinguished from a man only by his size, and 
the furious warrior, the animated speaker, the buffoon and 
the idiot, all having the same placid, meaningless look. Relig- 
ion too cramped and distorted the images of genius; destroy- 
ing the beauty of well wrought human and animal figures, 
by mingling their parts into an imaginary monster. The 
bass-reliefs of the Egyptians, have the peculiarity of uniting 
the intaglio and cameo; the projecting figures being cut deep 
into the face of the stone, whose raised surface not being cut 
away, protects the figure in relief from injury. Of music, 
Plato mentions that in very early times the Egyptians, hav- 
ing perceived that melody, as well as the plastic art, was ca- 
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pable of exerting a powerful moral influence on the young, 
and that there was danger in allowing individual caprice and 
fancy tocommand such an influence, established such music 
as was favorable to virtue, and allowed no innovation to be 
made upon it through love of variety. This law, the philos- 
opher says, remained in force at his day, and he quotes it as 
a model for imitation. A just pondering of this suggestion 
might be of service in our times. 

Another lesson, most needed at our day, when French ~ 
fashions aré adopted with so little thought of what is their 
character and tendency, may be learned from the Egyptian 
view of athletic exercises, and among them of the dance. 
The American traveler, with surprise, learns the impression 
which the Arab, and Turk, and other orientals have of the 
dance. The oriental parent would no more have his son and 
daughter sent to a dancing-school, than to a drinking-shop or 
a brothel. ‘The physical effect and moral tendency of the 
former is believed to be the same as that of the latter. The 
scholar turns back to the Roman view entertained in Cicero’s 
day, and wonders at its similarity. He is prepared then to 
read in Diodorus, writing in the same age an account of 
Egyptian customs, that in the earliest ages intelligent 
men were led to the same view of it, as an unnatural over- 
excitement, injurious both in its physical and moral influence 
on the young. Diodorus records, that the exercises of the 
palestra were not taught in Egypt as they were in Greece; 
for the Egyptians believed that while they might produce a 
transient strength, it was gained at the expense of permanent 
weakness. No one can observe the effect of a single even- 
ing’s dance on a company of youth, without remarking with 
surprise the wisdom of the Egyptian, in his reasoning; for 
the over-exertion and heat, and the stimulated appetites lead- 
ing to subsequent over-indulgence, are followed by days of 
lassitude and dispirit, if not by permanent weakness and 
wretchedness. 

The remaining chapters on the Chronology and History of 
Ancient Egypt, are as able and as fullas the yet progressing 
discoveries of modern research can make them. While the 
great works of Bunsen and Lepsius have only reached their 
first volume, we may well wait with humility and patience 
to learn hereafter what now we can not know, and in reference 
to which therefore we must speak with caution. A foolish 
man he is, we all acknowledge, who having dabbled a little 
in chemistry, begins, with a recklessness that a scientific 
student never would show, to tamper with retorts and explo- 
sive mixtures. A simpleton he is, we all agree, who having 
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discovered some principle unknown to himself, though not to 
others, invests all his property in what will certainly prove a 
failure, and make him a bankrupt. Surely then they are no 
scholars, and have little claim either to learning or wisdom, 
who in the infancy of Egyptian chronology, or of Assyrian 
archeology, will stake their reputation on a random guess, 
and imagine that the book of God’s Revelation, which ages 
have proved to rest on the “ Rock of Ages,” is to be over- 
thrown by their puny efforts. It is enough for us that the 
truly scientific investigator, in whatever track of inquiry, 
though at first skeptical, has come back with a deeper because 
an instructed reverence for the Bible, as “a sure word of 
prophecy whereunto we do well to take heed.” Until the 
works of Bunsen and Lepsius are completed, they themselves 
would have us take as the surest guide yet found, the chro- 
nology of Newton, and Wilkinson, and of others who are. 
with them. 

Some little blemishes mar the book of Mr. Kenrick; but 
they are but motes in the eye. A more accurate, or at least 
systematic orthography of Arabic names, would have been 
preferable; as also a greater variety and picturesqueness of 
style. ‘The bare, chastened statement of detail, however, is 
rich in the seeds of thought; and the expression is but sec- 


ondary insuch a work. ‘The student who wishes a compen- 
dium of facts as to the inner life of the ancient Egyptians, 
will turn back when he reaches the abrupt conclusion of the 
book, breaking off at the rise of the Greek power, and with 
fresh and increased interest he will hail the promise of the 
author’s introduction, that a series of similar works on other 


ancient lands are to follow. 


Q. 
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Art. VIIL—WEEKLY COMMUNION. 


Ir is a generally admitted fact, that the stated recurrence 
of the times suitable for observing the Lord’s Supper, is not 
the subject of specific appointment in the Scriptures. In this 


respect, that institution does not conform to the law of the 


Sabbath, which requires us to keep holy one day in seven. 
Nevertheless, it has been supposed by many, that the apos- 
tles and primitive Christians observed the Lord’s Supper on 
every Lord’s day. Andasitis a generally admitted canon in 
respect to Christian doctrine and discipline, that whatever 
institution or usage was sanctioned by the immediate and 
regular example of the Apostles, is binding upon Christian 
churches in all times; it has hence been asserted, that the 
usage of the apostles respecting the frequency of the sea- 
sons for commemorating the Lord’s Supper, should be the 


existing law for all Christians now. Whatever was clearly | 


sanctioned by way of precedent or example, among the in- 
spired founders of the Christian system, may well be regarded 
as having an authority equivalent to an express command. 
In view of these well understood principles, it is confessed 
that no little embarrassment has been felt in many quarters, 
as to the duty of Christian churches of the present time, 
respecting the frequent observance of the Lord’s Supper. 
Many theological writers of high standing, appear to feel no 
hesitation in admitting the belief, that in the apostolic church- 
es the Lord’s Supper was celebrated every Lord’s day; and 
yet they feel that there is no obligation thence resulting, for 
a similar frequency of observance at the present time. On 
the other hand, there are not a few earnest-minded Christians, 
who insist that the practice of the apostles as to the stated 
times of commemorating this institution, is an indispensable 
feature of churches formed upon the model of the New Tes- 
tament. Instances of the unhesitating manner in which this 
has been admitted by writers of high standing, may be seen 
in such as the following: Dr. Doddridge on Acts 20: 7, thus 
paraphrases: “ And on the first day of the week, when the 
disciples, as it was usual with them on that day, met together 
to break bread,” &c. Matthew Henry on the same, says: “ In 
the primitive times, it was the custom of many churches to 
receive the Lord’s Supper every Lord’s day.” Mr. Bares 
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also says on this passage, “ It is probable that the apostles 
and early Christians celebrated the Lord’s Supper on every 
Lord’s day.” These will serve as specimens of the many 
who have admitted the existence of the sabbatical commem- 
oration of the eucharist among the apostolic churches, and 
yet have recognized no consequent obligation for its observ- 
ance amongst all Christian churches now. Others, however, 
more consistent with their own admissions, have urged and 
practiced weekly communion as a standard Christian duty. 
Amongst these, were some of the churches of the Pilgrim 
fathers of this country. Such is still understood to be the 
practice among nearly all the Baptist and Independent 
churches in Scotland and Ireland, which usage, it is said, still 
operates as a barrier to complete fellowship among churches 
of the same denominations. In this country, it is one of the 
peculiarities of the churches of Disciples or Reformers, under 
the leadership of Mr. Alexander Campbell. 

As this usage has been advocated with great plausibility 
by the Campbellites, and as many of them have made it the 
ground of their separation from the regular evangelical 
churches, it is of some importance to ascertain what is the 
ground on which the sabbatical observance of the Lord’s 
Supper is so strenuously urged. The advocates of this sys- 
tem proclaim that the regular Baptist churches are subjected 
to an incurable weakness, by ignoring the weekly commu- 
nion. ‘They tell us, that our advocacy of baptism and other 
apostolical ordinances, is practically neutralized, in default of 
our holding to another article of faith, which they say it is as 
binding upon us as the command to celebrate the Lord’s Sup- 
per at all, or to observe any other institution of the gospel. 

Moreover, it is charged upon our churches, that by neglect- 
ing the observance of the Lord’s Supper on every Sabbath, 
we possess no ascertained principle of order, by which we 
ought to claim the attendance of the members of a church, 
at the table of the Lord. If a church has no rule of disci- 
pline growing out of divine precept or precedent, for promot- 
ing attendance upon these important seasons, then it is as- 
serted that in our organization we are essentially weak at the 
center and foundation. 

So much has been made of the views here referred to, in 
some parts of our country, and these views have operated 
with so much effect in causing the withdrawal of some from 
our church fellowship who otherwise might have continued to 
be consistent members, that it is certainly desirable to know 
how much of a foundation there is for a usage which pre- 
tends to so high authority from the Scriptures. Andas the 
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advocates of weekly communion disclaim the aid of any other 
than strictly scriptural arguments, we can reduce the condi- 
tions of the present inquiry to narrow limits. ‘The argument 
from the usage of the early churches, after the canon of the 
Scriptures was settled, we imagine, would not aid materially 
the biblical argument, even were it urged into requisition. The 
passage in the well known epistle of the younger Pliny to 
the emperor Trajan, concerning the religious feasts among the 
Christian churches in Bithynia, which has been considered ° 
by so many as an illustration of the standing custom of 
weekly communion, we conceive, supplies no argument at 
all. Pliny says nothing more definitely than this: “ Their 
practice is to meet before day and sing a hymn to Christ, and 
to bind themselves by a solemn oath or sacrament, to do no 
wickedness: these things performed, they separate and meet 
again to partake of a common and innocent meal.” 

Buta careful examination of this whole epistle will give no 
indication of the festival referred to, as being the Lord’s Sup- 
per; nor does it intimate how often it was celebrated, wheth- 
er every day, once a week, or once a month. The agape, 
(or love feasts,) mentioned by Tertullian at a later period, 
as observed by some of the early Christians, until becomin 
the occasions of great abuse, they were finally laid aside, 
are probably those referred toby Pliny. Yet these accounts 
in Pliny and Tertullian, together with the slender testimony 
of Justin Martyr, in his Second Apology for Christians, fur- 
nish about all the historical illustrations which have been 
pretended to, as strongly confirming the assumed recognition 
of weekly communion in the inspired Scriptures. 

When we take into account this very small and precarious 
measure of traditionary or historical testimony upon the 
point at issue, it will only appear the more surprising that 
many respectable writers have so rashly admitted the scrip- 
tural sanctions for the admitted usage of weekly communion 
amongst the apostolic churches. After looking for all the 
reasons and proof texts on which such admissions have been 
founded, they can offer us only two passages of Scripture as 
favoring this view ; and these we will now proceed to show, 
have a bearing exceedingly remote, if any at all, on the sub- 
ject. One of these is found in Acts 2: 42, where it is said 
that the disciples “continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doc- 
trine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread and in prayers.” 
Now, taking the obvious sense of this passage, we may be 
content in asserting that the “ steadfast continuance” in these 
religious acts, has no reference to the frequency of the time 
for holding the Lord’s Supper—at least, so as to make out 
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that the disciples then observed it every Sabbath. The pas- 
sage could be made to prove, just as well, that the Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated every day, or every succeeding month. 
It proves no definite succession of times at all. The other 
passage, and the only one, on which stress can be laid with 
any plausibility for the scriptural sanction of the weekly ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper, is found in Acts 20: 7, where 
it is said that at Troas, “ Upon the first day of the week, 
when the disciples came together to break bread, Paul preach- 
ed to them, ready to depart on the morrow.” Instead of this 
amounting to any proof that it was customary to commem- 
orate the Lord’s Supper at Troas on every first day of the 
week, it shows nothing more than the fact, that it was only 
some regular occasion, or an occasion furnished by the presence 
of Paul, while on his missionary tour, to celebrate the Supper 
while they could be together. The reasons for this view will 
be found to rest on well ascertained facts. An examination 
of the state of the case, we trust, will well repay our readers 
for a little attention to the question whether there was an 
church at all, at Troas when Paul visited that place at the 
time mentioned in this narrative. 

By referring to an article (No. IIL) in this Review, for April, 
1851, (No. 64, Vol. 16,) proof will be found sufficiently con- 
clusive that the Scriptures always speak of the commemo- 
ration of the Lord’s Supper as the act of the church or church- 
es, when convened in their organized church capacity. The 
first time of its observance by the apostles in the presence of 
their Lord, was the act of their primary church organization. 
(See Acts 2: 42.) In 1 Cor. 11: 18, the church in Corinth 
is spoken of as meeting for the same purpose, in their church 
capacity,—* For first of all when ye come together in the 
church,” &c. And so, generally, we think it is sufficiently 
clear, that the Scriptures refer to this ordinance, in the occa- 
sional instances where it is named, as a social religious cere- 
monial, to be celebrated by a church, or a body of brethren, 
in their collective capacity, and never by private individuals 
as such, as a personal means of grace. If these facts are 
admitted, we may now show that there could have been no 
regular weekly observance of the Supper at Troas, and for 
the best of reasons, namely, that no Christian church was 
ever organized, or found existing at Troas. 

The evidence for this statement well deserves our atten- 
tion. There is good reason to believe, that Paul preached 
the gospel at Troas, and with some success; but there is no 
evidence that he or any other apostle ever gathered a church 
there. On the contrary, there is ample testimony, that dur- 
ing the first century, no church is recognized as existing in 
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this emporium, the seat of the ancient and classical Troy. 
The references in the New Testament to the labors of Paul, 
evidently intimate that when at Troas, he was only as ata 
point of transit, or brief sojourn for occasional preaching, 
while on his way to places where he had a destined mission. 
Thus, for example, in 2 Cor. 2: 12, Paul says: “ When I 
came to Troas to preach Christ’s gospel, and a door was 
opened unto me of the Lord, I had no rest in my spirit, be- 
cause I found nét Titus my brother; but taking my leave of © 
them, I went from thence into Macedonia.” However invit- 
ing this field of labor may have been, Paul had a definite 
purpose, in going onward to another place. 

So too, in Acts 20: 5—7, it is related that upon the com- 
ing of Paul to Troas, the disciples from contiguous regions 
had gathered together to meet him, on which occasion the 
all celebrated the Lord’s Supper together, on the first day of 
the week. As the apostle had to wait there seven days for 
the brethren to collect together, it is probable, as Andrew 
Fuller suggests, that the church at Pergamos, though some 
sixty or seventy miles distant, and others of these Asiatic 
churches, may have been represented by some of their mem- 
bers, at the interview in question, when Paul staid by seven 
days to meet them. That such an interview was the occa-— 
sion of this commemoration of the Lord’s Supper, and that 
it was not the regular Lord’s day celebration of it, can be 
made apparent by several very satisfactory reasons. 

No proof exists, that a church was formed at Troas dur- 
ing any part of the apostolic period, or during the first cen- 
tury. Allthe churches in that part of Asia Minor, then called 
Asia, are expressly named in the earlier church writers, or in 
the New Testament; and the seven churches to which the 
seven epistles in the Apocalypse were addressed, were all, we 
have reason to believe, which existed in that province when 
the Apocalypse was written. In this district, which embraced 
the site of T'roas as the most important position in the north- 
western coast, there were seven churches, each in a separate 
locality, but none is ever mentioned as having been formed 
in Troas. These, besides the seven named in the Apoca- 
lypse, were the churches at Colosse, Hierapolis, Miletus, Mag- 
nesia and Tralles. The district then embracing the seats of 
these churches, was called by the name of Asia, both in the 
usage of John in the Revelation, and in contemporary secu- 
lar history, so that we can be at no loss to ascertain what is 
the region intended, when John, for example, speaks of “ the 
seven churches which were in Asia.” (Rev.1: 4.) The 
name of Asia, which in later times has gradually come to be 
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applied to the whole of the largest three grand divisions of the 
eastern continent, was in the apostles’ days, limited to that 
narrow section which the Romans called Proconsular Asia, 
from the title of the officer who governed it. It embraced 
only that narrow margin which had the Mediterranean for its 
southern border, and for its northern, that long range of the 
Taurus mountains which runs midway through the penin- 
sula which in modern times is called Asia Minor. The re- 
gion then called Asia, in the New Testam@nt and in profane 
history, was even less than a half of that small corner of 
western Asia which lies between the Black and the Medi- 
terranean seas. It did not then include Judea, or any of the 
lands in which churches had already been formed, lying to- 
ward the eastward in that quarter of the globe. It was 
applied entirely to that small district which was then a Ro- 
man proconsular province. 

The name, originally applying to this narrow section, was 
afterward successively applied to the remaining portion of this 
peninsula, of what is now called Asia Minor, and thence grad- 
ually to other portions of the continent, till finally extending 
eastward from Asia Minor, it was extended to all the regions 
in that quarter of the globe; till in modern times the generic 
term of Asia, includes all the continent extending eastward 
to the, Pacific ocean. But the strict and local use of that 
name, in the first century, will enable us to show that there 
was no such church as the one supposed, at Troas, during 
the days of the apostles. 

We have here also the explanation why John was divinely 
directed to address his epistles only to those seven churches 
named in the Apocalypse, and to none besides; and it is, 
from the simple fact, that no other churches were then ex- 
isting in the province known as “Asia.” The other five 
churches elsewhere mentioned in the Scriptures, or in ancient 
history, existed in this same province, but not at the time of 
the writing of the Apocalypse, when there were only “the seven 
churches in Asia.” But 'Troas, which was the most northern 
bulwark or outpost of this Asia, had no church, either before 
or after the date of John’s epistles. The cities containing the 
seven Apocalyptic churches lay in a district forming a kind 
of half moon or semicircle, facing toward the A©gean sea, of 
which Ephesus would be about the center, at the mouth of 
the river Cayster. Beginning at Ephesus, as the center, the 
sweep of observation extends upward or northward, on a 
radius to Smyrna, and thence to Pergamos. At this point the 
the half-circle may be conceived as beginning to sweep or 
bend around through Thyatira, including Sardis within the 
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compass, and thence ranging on through Philadelphia and 
Laodicea, lying off like the ends of a radius, from Ephesus as 
acenter. This is the proper and geographical view, in which 
John contemplated this circle of churches from his exile abode 
in Patmos, which stood off some fifty miles from the main, 
and whose lofty peaks are to be seen from the city of Ephe- 
sus, the place which stands at the head of the list of churches 
addressed in his epistles. ‘ 

Now, Troas stood off about as far from Pergamos as the 
latter was distant from Smyrna; and if there had been a 
church in Troas, there was an obvious need of its being men- 
tioned along with the rest. We have the best reasons why 
the seven Asiatic churches in John’s epistles, should be nam- 
ed; and equally good reasons why the other five churches in 
“ Asia,” should not be named by John; but there is no reason 
why the church in Troas should not be somewhere named, 
if such a church were in existence. It is known that Colosse, 
to which one of Paul’s epistles was addressed, lay only fifty 
miles east of Laodicea, and one hundred and twenty south- 
east from Smyrna. All the rest of these seven churches lay 
at distances, no two of them nearer than twenty-five, and no 
two further apart from each other, in the order of succes- 
sion, than seventy-five miles. ‘Troas was thus entitled to be 
named in its proper position in this order of places, if there 
had been a church in. that city to be addressed. 

Now, if it be asked why Colosse and the other four Asiatic 
cities.containing five of the twelve apostolic churches in this 
region, were not mentioned with the other seven, by John, 
the reasons can be given. If it be admitted, as modern_crit- 
icism has shown, that the Apocalypse was written by John 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, then the facts in the case 
will authorize us to believe, that no other than those seven 
churches were then in existence, in the narrow peninsular 
district then called Asia by the Romans. If John was ban- 
ished into Patmos by Nero, it must have been somewhere 
between the years of 64 and 68; for Nero died in the latter 
year, and the great persecution of Christians, under him, was 
during a period of three and a half years next preceding his 
death. So that somewhere from A. D. 64 to 68, must have 
been the date of the book of Revelation. Now, the church 
of the Colossians was addressed in one of the inspired epis- 
tles of Paul, at anearly date in the reign of Nero. Nearly all 
able critics agree in this point, that the epistle to the Colos- 
sians was written in, or a little before A. D. 60. But we are 
informed by Eusebius, that during the reign of Nero, these 
three cities, Colosse, Laodicea and Hierapolis, were destroyed 
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by earthquakes, calamities formerly so common and awful 
in that region. So that while Colosse was standing as a 
city when Paul wrote his epistle to that church about A. D. 
60, it was probably reduced to ruins by earthquakes before 
John wrote the Revelation, somewhere between the years 64 
and 68. ‘The same was probably true of the city of Hierap- 
olis, where a church also had been gathered by the apostles. 
These facts will suflice to show why these two churches were 
nota part of “the seven churches which were in Asia,” when 
John wrote. 

But if these two cities were déstroyed, and the people scat- 
tered before the date of John’s epistles, how shall we under- 
stand the case of the other city, Laodicea, mentioned by 
Eusebius, as being destroyed, and to which it appears that 
John afterward addressed one of -his seven epistles? Histo- 
ry, most authentic and accurate, has thrown a clear light on 
this point. Weare informed by Tacitus, (book 14, chap. 27,) 
when speaking of the sixth year of Nero’s reign, that “ this 
year, Laodicea, a famous city of Asia, having been destroyed 
by an earthquake, was rebuilt without any aid from us, (the 
Romans,) and solely at its own expense.” As Nero came 
to the throne of the empire, A. D. 54, the sixth year of his 
reign, when Laodicea was rebuilt, would therefore be A. D. 
60. That was the year, or within a year of the time, when 
the epistle was sent by Paul to the Colossians. But when 
Eusebius tells us, that Colosse, Laodicea and Hierapolis 
were destroyed by earthquakes during Nero’s reign, we need 
not understand that they were all destroyed by the same 
shock, or in the same year; for on another occasion, Strabo, 
the ancient geographer, informs us, that fourteen cities in the 
same province were destroyed by repeated shocks of earth- 
quakes, and in successive years. According to this, as Nero 
came to the throne in 54, Laodicea must have been destroyed 
in one of the earlier years of his reign, previous to the year 
60, when Tacitus expressly speaks of the people again build- 
ing their city; and the city of Colosse was destroyed some 
time between the year 60 (the date of Paul’s epistle) and the 
year 68, which ended Nero’s reign, previously to which we 
are expressly told by Eusebius that the city was destroyed. 
Colosse was not, therefore, rebuilt when John was addressin 
“ the seven churches in Asia,” during the three and a half years 
of Nero’s persecution ; and even if the members of the church 
in Colosse had been mostly spared from the destruction which 
befell the city, and were now scattered abroad, there is no 
reason to believe that they could have been gathered again 
as a church when the other seven Asiatic churches were ad- 
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dressed in the book of Revelation. The same considerations 
will apply to the two cities of Hierapolis and Miletus, which 
were overthrown by earthquakes at some time during Nero’s 
reign; and the silence of John concerning the churches in 
these two cities while addressing “the seven,” leaves us to 
believe that these two last named cities had not been rebuilt 
at the date of his writing. 

As to the remaining two of these five other “churches in _ 
Asia,” namely, Magnesia and 'Tralles, although mentioned 
by some of the earliest Christian fathers, chiefly by Ignatius, 
there is no evidence that they were organized at all, till a 
considerable period after the date of John’s seven Apocalyptic 
epistles. The references in the writings of Ignatius concern- 
ing these two churches, show they were existing somewhere 
between the years A. D. 100 and 106, but no reason to believe 
that they were formed much before those dates; and the evi- 
dence goes to show that these churches were then but recent- 
ly gathered. There could, therefore, be no place for any 
reference to these two churches, nor to any of the other five, 
which are known to have existed up to about the close of the 
first century. ‘The churches at Magnesia and Tralles were 
probably not in existence till some thirty years after John’s 
seven epistles were written, supposing them to have been 
written a little while before the destruction of Jerusalem, in 
the year A. D. 69. But even if this date for John’s epistles 
is not allowed, and the other chronological theory, which we 
believe to be untenable, is adopted, namely, that the Apoca- 
lypse was written so late as A. D. 96, some thirty years after 
the period which is here assumed, even then, the churches of 
Magnesiaand Tralles, as it would appear from Ignatius, could 
not have existed till some few years after John wrote the 
Apocalypse. 

The evidence on these points is critically stated and ably 
abridged in the lectures of Dr. John Cumming of London, on 
the Seven Asiatic Churches, which were published two years 
ago, in a volume which no one can read without great inter- 
est and profit. Dr. Cumming, however, assumes the latter 
period referred to, for the date of the Apocalypse, a position 
which we think is abundantly disproved by other much abler 
critics, in modern times ; for, though Dr. Cumming is proba- 
bly surpassed by none in the present day, in effective elo- 
quence, there are many who are vastly his superiors in crit- 
ical knowledge. 

But even allowing the later period for the date of John’s 
recognition of the Asiatic churches, it will be perceived that 
all the essentially important facts go to show that both at the 
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date of John’s epistles, as well as in the preceding and follow- 
ing parts of the first century, there were no other churches 
in Asia but the seven which are addressed in John’s epistles, 
and the other five authentically mentioned in sacred and 
contemporaneous history. We could carry this detail of 
specific evidence into many additional particulars, showing 
that there could have been no organized and existing church- 
es at T'roas, during the period of the apostolic labors, when 
we have such conclusive evidence of what churches did 
exist, or did not exist, in that circle of Asiatic cities of which 
Troas was the northern key and outpost. 

The extent to which we have carried this investigation as 
to “the churches in Asia,” is justified, not only by the intrin- 
sic interest of the inquiry, but especially as furnishing deci- 
sive proof that there never was any regularly formed church 
in Troas; and of course, the gathering of brethren there to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper, was only occasioned by the 
presence of Paul, while tarrying to meet the disciples who 
then came together from many contiguous quarters. ‘The 
force, therefore, of the passage in Acts 20: 5—7, has no value 
in support of the usage of the sabbatical eucharist. With 
the failure of this, also, every other pretense to scriptural 
authority for the usage falls to the ground. 

It is obvious, then, that the New Testament, both by its 
precepts and precedents, has made no fixed stated appoint- 
ments of time for the Lord’s Supper. The citation by the 
apostle of the words of our Lord, in 1 Cor. 11: 25, “ This 
do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me,” shows 
that unlike the Passover, which was celebrated at a time 
fixed by divine statute, the Supper should be celebrated by 
each church, at times as frequent as the churches should find 
it conducive to their common edification. 

But this mild and discretionary privilege with which the 
gospel invests each particular church, gives no countenance 
to the loose opinion which it is the policy of the advocates 
of weekly communion to encourage amongst those who deny 
the divine sanctions for the sabbatical eucharist. Many of 
these advocates insist, that the members of our churches are 
perfectly justified in declining to attend the Supper, on our 
usual monthly seasons; and that any rare occasion, once in 
a year, or in a term of years, is as often as we can urge 
members to attend, who are not inclined by their own feel- 
ings, to be present on each regular occasion when the church 
to which they belong may celebrate the Supper. 

We think it must be admitted as a first principle in all 
church organization and discipline, that what a church does 
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in its collective capacity, is of binding obligation upon all 
its individual members. Now, it is the settled policy, de- 
derived from the piety, wisdom and experience of thousands 
of the most consistent churches, and for several generations 
preceding our own time, that once in a month is as long an 
interval as the nature of the case would seem to warrant, be- 
tween the stated times for the commemoration of the Lord’s 
Supper. If it were observed every week, it would be likely to 
subside into a formal custom, which would lose its impres- 
siveness, by the want of those suitable preparations of per- 
sonal examination with which it should be observed. But 
if commemorated only once.a year, or once in half or even a 
quarter of a year, the good effect is also likely to be lost by the 
infrequency of the occasions. Besides, were it thus so sel- 
dom participated in, by a church, the tendency would be to 
invest the “ Sacrament” with an imaginary mystical value; 
and while losing its real solemnity, it would tend toward 
a system of sacramentalism, gathering around it certain su- 
perstitions which are so likely to become attached to some 
extraordinary act of merit, which is to be done only at rare 
and distant intervals. A feeling somewhat alike to this, has 
at various times given rise to those unscriptural perversions 
with which the Lord’s Supper has so long and so sadly been 
linked, in so much of the history of Christianity. 

But an intelligent and scriptural estimate of the design of 
this ordinance, will invest it with the same kind of obliga- 
tion for its frequent and stated observance, which is implied 
in the primary act of baptism. That initiatory act, once for 
all, introduces the believer into the visible church. But the 
Lord’s Supper, the only other ordinance of Christianity, is 
the proper and appointed method for a renewed, repeated 
and continued profession of religion. A professing Chris- 
tian who has been baptized in the name of Christ, can not 
refrain from commemorating the Lord’s Supper, without vir- 
tually disannulling his Christian profession. It will not mend 
the matter to say, that his absence from the Lord’s table is 
authorized by his deficiency im the scriptural qualifications 
which are requisite for the comfortable performance of this 
duty. It is his duty to acknowledge God in his appointed 
ordinances, whether he enjoys the exercise of comfortable 
feelings ornot. It is in keeping the commandments that he 
will find his comfort and reward. His excuse of personal 
unfitness can not absolve him from the duty of acknowledg- 
ing Christ at the Lord’s Supper, because he has already 
assumed the responsibility of a Christian profession, and 
because, that by the fact of his baptism, he has given his 
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pledge to God and to the church, that he will recognize that 
profession by renewing the covenant at the stated times for 
the observance of the communion. His personal feelings are, 
therefore, no rule or law to him, unless he chooses to become 
“a law unto himself,” without respect to the laws of Christ 
which he has assumed in his joint covenant with the church 
of which he is a member. A church member's profession 
when once made, cleaves to him until he publicly, and by 
express and overt act, dispossesses himself of it, or is divest- 
ed of it, by the act of the church. But so long as he wears 
his Christian profession, he is acting no more inconsistent] 
in going to the Lord’s table with “ uncomfortable feelings,” 
than he is when he appears in the house of God, or recogniz- 
es and performs any express religious act. If he has not the 
spirit of obedience, he disannuls and falsifies his Christian 
profession, so far forth, by every act which he performs of an ex- 
pressly religious nature, quite as much as by giving his pres- 
ence at the Lord’s table. It is not optional with him to 
select which of his Christian duties he will perform, and which 
he will neglect; and the only course of consistency is either 
to come up to the mark of doing what he has covenanted to 
do, or of formally laying down his religious profession, and 
returning, as an apostate, to the world. 

There is no neutral ground between the conduct of the im- 
penitent and the unbelieving on the one hand, and the course 
of uniform and consistent obedience on the other. No pro- 
fessor of Christianity can relieve his conscience by restrain- 
ing his profession, and yet abstaining from what solemnly be- 
longs to the terms and covenant of the profession which he 
has made. The proper course for every professing disciple 
who is low in faith, in penitence, or in the exercises of happy 
obedience, is to renew his profession, by coming to the table 
of the Lord, and by expressing his disposition to obey Christ, 
and to seek for that interest in his merits and intercession 
which is represented in the Lord’s Supper. By keeping this 
commandment with this end in view, Christ will become 
yet more and more precious than before; and by endeavor- 
ing rightly to use the symbol, the professing disciple may find 


his personal assurance in the benefit of Christ’s sufferings 
and death. J PT. 


Savannah, Georgia. 
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Art. VIIL—ROBERT AND JAMES A. HALDANE. 


Memoirs of the Lives of Robert Haldane, of Airthrey, and 
of his brother, James Alexander Haldane. By ALEXANDER™ 
Haupang, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1853. 


WE have in this volume a double memoir—the biography 
of two brothers presented in a continuous narrative—the syn- 
chronous incidents of two lives strung upon one historic 
thread—a somewhat difficult task, but for the most part well 
performed. The subjects of these memoirs were certainly 
remarkable men—men who have made their mark upon the 
world; nobly accomplishing the design of the Master, as ex- 
pressed in one of his latest announcements to his disciples, * 
“ Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, and or- 
dained you, that ye should-go and bring forth fruit, and that 
your fruit should remain.” ‘They were men of,stalwart mind, 
fervent piety, large heart and firm purpose, in such combina- 
tion as constitutes the truest and most enduring greatness. 
The great doctrines of the gospel, the “doctrines of grace,” 
distinctively so termed, were wrought into the texture of their 
souls; they were held by them with a vividness of percep- 
tion and a simplicity and strength of faith, that made them 
part and parcel of their very being. The apostles Paul and 
James are quite pertinaciously charged by some with dis- 
crepancy in their theory of justification, but the characters 
and lives of such men as we have here before us, thoroughly 
enough refute all such allegations—harmonizing Paul and 
James, indeed, quite as effectually, (so we think,) as all the 
critical disquisitions upon this point. Let but the epistles to 
the Romans and the Galatians come into any man’s heart 
as they had come into the hearts of the brothers Haldane, 
and there will be no difficulty as to the relative position of 
grace and works. Grace will be sure to find its fitting mani- 
festation in works of piety and love, and these, in their turn, 
will not fail to do abundant honor to grace. 

The lives and labors of these two men occupy so large a 
place in the religious history of Scotland, and indeed in the 
general history of evangelical religion for upward of half a 
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century, that they demand of us something more than a pass- 
ing notice. 

Rozert and James ALEXANDER Haupane were the sons of 
Captain James Haldane, an exemplary man, and an officer 
of some note in the East India Company’s naval service. 
Robert, the elder son, and heir to his father’s estate, ( Airth- 
rey, near Stirling,) was born in 1764. The younger brother, 
James, was born in 1768, a few days after his father’s death. 
Their mother was, the daughter of Alexander Duncan, of 
Lundie, commonly called, as the wife of a minor baron, Lady 
Lundie. Their ancestry is traced upward for several centu- 
ries through some of the worthiest and most honored families 
of Scotland; but what is incomparably better, they were of 
a godly lineage—“ the sons of parents passed into the skies.” 
Their mother, especially, was a most decided and consistent 
Christian, and it became her chief anxiety to bring up her 
children “in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Her 
instructions and her deportment were all in unison; and 
often, when she supposed her little ones asleep, was she over- 
‘ heard at their bedside, commending them to God in earnest 
prayer. Eternity will abound in interesting disclosures; but 
among them all, we anticipate nothing more interesting or 
delightful, than the revelation then to be made of the connec- 
tion between the prayers, counsels and examples of pious 
mothers, and the character and destiny of their children, with 
the relation of the whole to “the glory that shall be revealed.” 
Here is the seed-sowing, yonder comes the harvest; and in 
the joy of that harvest, how many a sigh from a Christian 
parent’s heart shall be found exchanged for the song of a 
saved multitude; how many a tear of maternal solicitude, 
transformed into a sparkling gem in the diadem of everlasting 
triumphs! 

Mrs. Haldane died in 1774; so calmly and pleasantly 
passing away, that her physician, Dr. Willison, though him- 
self an avowed unbeliever, declared that “such a death-bed 
was enough to make one in love with death.” The care of 
the children now devolved upon their two uncles, Col. Alex- 
ander Duncan, and Adam, afterward Viscount Duncan, the 
famous British Admiral, who were at this time residing with 
their mother, Lady Lundie, at Dundee. The education of 
the boys was well cared for, and they acquitted themselves 
creditably in their studies, first at the high school, and after- 
ward at the college of Edinburgh. 

Early in 1780, while Admiral Duncan was winning wide 
renown by his brilliant successes against the French, his 
nephew Robert Haldane, left college and entered the navy, 
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first on board the Monarch, whence he was shortly afterward 
transferred to the Foudroyant, under Sir John Jervis. In this 
service he continued until the peace of 1783. His naval 
career was short, but brilliant, and marked by such determined 
spirit, ability and force of character, as drew from his com- 
mander the warmest compliments, with many a glowing 
prediction of his future eminence. Meanwhile, Lord Dun- 
can’s head-quarters being at Gosport, Robert had opportu- 
nity of spending portions of his time at that place, where’ 
also his brother James came in 1783, on a visit with his uncle, 
Col. Duncan. Here the two brothers formed the acquaint- 
ance of the excellent David Bogue, then pastor of an Inde- 
pendent church at Gosport, and to whom they became much 
attached. ‘They attended his ministry, were assisted by him 
in their selection of books, and enjoyed in many respects the 
advantage of his wise and pious’ counsels. These were 
among the providential links in the chain of their history. 
By these circumstances, and in a way “which they knew 
not,” God was working out His gracious designs in their be- 
half, and preparing them for the great work to which they 
were afterward. called. In 1786, after making the tour of 
Southern Europe, Robert Haldane was married to Miss 
Katharine Cochrane Oswald, of Scotstown, a lady who proved 
an admirable “ helpmeet” in all his subsequent course. Soon 
after his marriage, he settled at his Airthrey residence, where 
for the next ten years he occupied himself chiefly in country 
pursuits, cultivating and ornamentipg his grounds, and by 
his intelligence, sagacity and energy, exercising a command- 
ing influence in all the region. 

The younger brother, James A. Haldane, had been destined 
for the sea from his infancy ; and in his seventeenth year he 
entered the service of the East India Company, then enjoy- 
ing its splendid monopoly of government and trade in Brit- 
ish India. He made in all four voyages in this service, the 
last in 1792-3, as second officer in the Duke’ of Montrose, 
though virtually having the command of the ship. Did our 
limits allow, we should be glad to give some details of his 
experience and conduct during these voyages, abounding as 
they did in incidents illustrative of his marked character, as 
also of the superintending and directing providence of God, 
in imminent perils and signal deliverances. Among other 
scenes, he became involved in a duel with a bullying cavalry 
officer, a notorious shot, and a successful duelist. The affair, 
however, resulted harmlessly, with the exception of a wound 
in Mr. Haldane’s face, from the bursting of his own pistol, 
while that of his antagonist missed fire. We refer to these 
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things, as illustrating the change which the grace of God af- 
terward wrought in the views and temper of the man. Per- 
haps no man ever assailed the practice of dueling with more 
power and effect, than Mr. Haldane in after life. 

In the summer of 1793, he was appointed to the command 
of the Melville Castle, Indiaman, expecting to be ready for 
sea in January following. In September, he was married to 
a daughter of Major Joass, of Culleonard, a relative of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, and for some months resided with his 
wife in London, occupied alternately with the gayeties of the 
metropolis, and the bustle of preparation for sea. But while 
“ man’s heart deviseth his way, the Lord directeth his steps.” 
His vessel, by various unforeseen circumstances, was de- 
tained, and before the time of her sailing, a new direction 
was given to his whole subsequent career. On one occasion, 
during this detention, Mr. Haldane’s decision and daring 
were strikingly evinced in the quelling of a formidable mu- 
tiny, which had broken out on board the Dutton, another 
Indiaman then lying at the Downs, where also the Melville 
Castle had recently anchored. The revolt was checked by 
Captain Haldane’s springing upon the deck, restoring calm- 
ness to the dismayed officers, and, with pistol in hand, in- 
stantly proceeding to arrest two of the most desperate of the 
mutineers, just as one of them was on the point of wrenching 
open the powder magazine, while the other stood ready with 
a shovel full of hot coals, intending to blow up the ship with 
all on board. . 

But other scenes were now to open upon Mr. Haldane’s 
vision, and another service to require his energies. The prov- 
idence and grace of God were combining to bring to a crisis 
the train of influences which, beginning with his mother’s 
counsels and prayers, and working in all his diversified expe- 
rience, had been gradually converging toward this turning- 
point in his history. Thoughts of eternity began to fasten 
upon his mind. A consciousness that he was “not right,” 
came pressing resistlessly upon his soul. The long neglected 
claims of God became a matter of serious consideration. <A 
“mere accident” (it seemed nothing more) suggested the 
idea of quitting the sea. A favorable opportunity occurred 
to dispose of his command; a letter came from his brother, 
warmly advising him to embrace it and remain at home ; the 
advice was accepted, the ocean was abandoned, and Captain 
Haldane and his wife were on their way to Scotland. After 
residing for a while at Stirling Castle and Airthrey, they fixed 
their home in Edinburgh, where, under the ministry and pious 
counsel of Dr. Walter Buchanan and the Rev. David Black, 
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Mr. Haldane’s religious inquiries became more and more 
earnest, until at length they issued in a humble submission 
of himself to God, and a cordial embracing of Jesus Christ 
as his Lord and Redeemer. 

About the same time also, and by a very similar process, 
Mr. Robert Haldane became a subject of the transforming 
grace of God. Aroused to earnest thoughtfulness by the ex- 
citement of the French Revolution, his attention, though first 
turned chiefly to political questions, bécame next occupied - 
with the evidences of revealed religion, in the study of which 
he became deeply interested. The Spirit.of Truth was mov- 
ing upon his heart, and giving direction to his thoughts. His 
reading, his discussions of Scripture, the recollections of his 
childhood, and his intercourse with several Christian friends, 
(among them a humble journeyman mason, then in his em- 
ploy,) were together the means of leading him to the Cross, 
where, as a sinner relying upon sovereign grace alone, he 
yielded himself a living sacrifice at his Saviour’s feet. The 
conversion of the two brothers was neither sudden nor vio- 
lent; but, as the sequel showed, it was radical, complete, 
enduring. 'They had become “riew creatures,” and from this 
time forward they held themselves as consecrated to a new 
service, a service from which they never turned aside or rested, 
until they were called to receive their crown. 

“ Effectual calling,’ was a doctrine which the Haldanes 
most effectually believed. The inconsistency of praying, 
“Thy kingdom come,” while doing little or nothing for its 
advancement, found no place with them. Scarcely had Mr. 
Robert Haldane obtained in his own heart the consolations 
of the gospel, when his desire for its diffusion showed itself in 
the conception of a plan for a foreign mission, te which he 
proposed to give both himself and his fortune. A report from 
the Baptist mission in India fell into his hands, and he was 
at once impressed with the grandeur of the enterprise, and 
the purity of the motives by which Carey and his coadjutors 
were impelled. As he read, his mind glowed with an earn- 
est wish to engage in the same service. In January, 1796, 
having subscribed £50 to the London Missionary Society, 
which had just been formed, he proposed to Dr. Innes of Stir- 
ling, Dr. Bogue, and Mr. Greville Ewing, that they, with 
himself should go to Bengal, and spend the remainder of 
their lives in missionary work among the Hindoos. Nor 
were they to go alone. Printers, school teachers, and all 
necessary facilities were to be provided, Mr. Haldane himself 
assuming the entire expense'!—the sale of his fine estate 
being determined upon to supply the requisite funds. The 
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plan was grand and comprehensive. Nor was it by any 
means the offspring of a mere sudden impulse or visionary 
enthusiasm. ‘The whole scheme was most deliberately ma- 
tured, and all its details arranged with the utmost coolness 
and forethought. Benares, “the metropolis of oriental pa- 
ganism,” was the spot selected, on which they were to unfurl 
the banner of the cross. 

Mr. Haldane was not long in gaining the consent of his 
proposed co-laborers in the enterprise ; but the next step, and 
one deemed quite as essential, was to obtain the permission 
of the Kast India Company, in whose territories they were 
thus proposing to establish themselves. Application was ac- 
cordingly made to the Board of Directors, with a full and 
open statement of the plan and objects of the mission; but 
though respectfully and earnestly pressed, the petition was 
utterly refused. Mr. Haldane’s somewhat liberal political 
opinions have been alleged in some quarters as in a measure 
accounting for this refusal, as though the government feared 
some sinister (perhaps revolutionary) design concealed under 
his professions of Christian philanthropy. There was proba- 
bly no ground for this statement, as there certainly was none 
for any such imputation against Mr. Haldane. But the di- 
rectors were decided. “ Weighty and substantial reasons,” 
said their official reply, “have induced them to decline a 
compliance with your request.” Weighty and substantial 
reasons, undoubtedly—reasons with all their weight in gold. 
To fill their own coffers, was the end for which the East India 
Company existed, and for this they. clearly reckoned Jugger- 
naut better than Jesus. Subsequent developments, indeed, 
left little room to question the sincerity of the remark said to 
have been made by one of the board, that he “ would rather 
see a band of devils in India, than a band of missionaries.” 
But Mr. Haldane and his associates did not rest with one re- 
pulse. A long and powerful memorial, a few months after- 
ward, was drawn up and presented to the board, urging them 
by every motive of policy and of duty, to review their decis- 
ion. All, however, was invain. The request was again de- 
nied, and the project fell through. Airthrey was sold, but 
the means of usefulness thus provided were to be employed 
in other directions. 

These facts, however, as viewed from our present position, 
are eminently instructive. ‘Take the narrative of these pro- 
ceedings in the case of Robert Haldane ; place beside it the 
treatment which the devoted Judson and his associates re- 
ceived a few years later at the hands of the English authori- 
ties in India; and contrast all this with the present state of 
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the cause which Haldane and Judson represented. Turning 
from London as it was in 1797, or even in 1812, go to Lon- 
don as it is, during a religious anniversary week in 1853, and 
how mighty the change! For though we do not reckon all 
the “immense cheering” of an Exeter Hall missionary meet- 
ing to be as immensely cheering to the missionary cause as 
it might seem, yet we see enough to inspire the Christian 
heart with devout gratitude, and the brightest auguries for 


coming years. Who believes that the world is retrograd- ~ 


ing in its religious condition, or that the gospel of Jesus 
Christ is losing ground ithe earth ? 

Turning now to Mr. James A. Haldane, we find him, not 
long after his conversion, in the field (literally so) as a preach- 
er of the gospel. ‘I'he idea of entering the ministry was at 
first far enough from his thoughts; but he believed in a life 
of usefuiness, and he believed, too, in "the “ leadings of provi- 
dence.” He held himself ready to follow the Lord, and so 
the Lord led him. It was a time of extreme religious declen- 
sion, so much so, indeed, that it has been called “the mid- 
night of the Church of Scotland.” Clergy and people to- 
gether, to a very wide extent, were settled down into a dead 
formalism, mingled with Socinian and semi-infidel tenden- 
cies. ‘The dominant party in the Scottish Establishment 
were “the Moderates,” as they were called—aptly described 
by Rowland Hill as “ moderate in religion, moderate in their 
notions of Christ, moderate in the use of their Bibles, moder- 
ate in their love to God, and practically teaching the people 
to be moderate in their morality.” But there were some 
warm-hearted and devoted men of God, and with these Mr. 
Haldane identified himself. Having accompanied the some- 
what celebrated Rev. Charles Simeon on a tour through the 
Highlands, with much spiritual profit to himself, he became 
associated with Mr. John Campbell and Mr. John Aikman, 
in the work of establishing Sunday Schools in destitute lo- 
calities, and then, by a sort of providential compulsion, with- 
out human ordination or license, he began to address congre- 
gations of his fellow-men upon “the things concerning the 
kingdom of God.” The Lord was with him, setting the seal 
of His Spirit to his labors; and “ having put his hand to the 
plow,” it was not in Mr. Haldane to “look back.” 

Prompted by an earnest zeal for the truth, and a “ passion 


for souls,” in July, 1797, Mr. Haldane, with Mr. Aikman, left — 


Edinburgh on a “ missionary journey” to the north of Scot- 
land, traveling entirely at their own expense, in a light car- 
riage purchased for the occasion. Taking with them a large 


quantity of tracts for distribution, on they went, from town 
19 
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to town, preaching the gospel in demonstration of the Spirit, 
to thousands in market places, in church-yards, public squares 
and wherever they found it most convenient, extending their 
tour across the Pentland Frith and through the Orkney Isl- 
ands, and reaching home on their return in November follow- 
ing, after an absence of about four months. And most effect- 
ually had they sounded out the word of the Lord. The 
slumber of the land was broken. The attention of the people 
was thoroughly aroused, large numbers were converted to 
God, and a spirit of earnest inquiry was awakened in every 
direction. - 

Now all this was “irregular,’—very irregular—as irregu- 
lar, indeed, as the course of a certain remarkable preacher 
some centuries earlier, of whom it stands recorded, that “ he 
went about doing good ;” an itinerant, of course, and having 
no better commission than one running on this wise: “ The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach the gospel to the poor.’ And as in that case, so in 
this, the question with “ the rulers” was, “ By what authority 
doest thou these things? and who gave thee this authority ?” 
The moderation of “the Moderates” was disturbed. This 
preaching without the regular “imposition of hands,” was 
itself held to be an imposition; besides which, the doctrine 
so preached, being thoroughly evangelical, probably was as 
unpalatable as the method of proclaiming it. But Mr. Hal- 
dane ably vindicated himself and his teachings; and though 
opposed and censured in synodical “ overtures,” “ pastoral ad- 
monitions,” threats from the magistracy, and in one instance 
detained under forcible arrest, he steadily pursued his work, 
traveling again and again in successive summers, over the 
north of Scotland, including the Orkney and Shetland Islands, 
preaching every where and carrying the glad tidings of sal- 
vation even to the Ultima Thule of the Romans. The nar- 
rative of these tours is full of interest, richly illustrating the 
grace of God, and amply establishing Mr. Haldane’s title to _ 
be reckoned in the true “ apostolic succession ;” but we must 
omit particulars Near the close of 1797, in order to make 
more systematic effort to provide other preachers for continu- 
ing and extending the work thus begun, a “ Society for Prop- 
agating the Gospel at Home” was instituted in Edinburgh, 
the Haldanes supplying by far the greater part of the funds. 

In 1798, Mr. Robert Haldane entered upon a plan of pro- 
viding places of worship, where the gospel might be preached 
by faithful men of God to all who desired to attend. The 
first of these was the Circus building in Edinburgh, which 
he engaged for this purpose, Mr. Rowland Hill preaching the 
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first sermon under the new arrangement. The circus was 
thus occupied for about three years, when a new and spa- 
cious “tabernacle” was completed by Mr. Haldane for the 
use of the congregation, his brother supplying the desk ex- 
cept when absent on his missionary tours. Similar places of 
worship were afterward established at Mr. Haldane’s expense, 
in six or seven other towns in Scotland. In 1799,a Congre- 
gational church was organized at the circus in Edinburgh, 


and Mr. J. A. Haldane publicly ordained as its pastor; under ° 


a stipulation, however, that he should be allowed to continue 
his itinerancies during aeportion of the year. This was fol- 
lowed by the rise of numerous other Congregational churches 
over the country. In 1801, the Circus Church removed to the 
new tabernacle, where for nearly fifty years Mr. James A. 
Haldane continued to labor as a faithful and beloved Christ- 
ian pastor. We must not omit to méntion, that among oth- 
ers who preached at the circus during its occupancy as a 
place of worship, was Andrew Fuller of Kettering, whom 
Robert Haldane invited to Scotland, presenting him at the 
same time with £100, to aid in the Serampore translation of 
the Scriptures. 

Mr. Robert Haldane also did some service as a field- 
preacher ; but although he preached with great clearness and 
force, he had not his brother’s strength of voice, and having 
ruptured a blood-vessel, he was obliged to desist for some 
time from public speaking. Another of his plans of benevo- 
lence was an arrangement first suggested by Mr. John Camp- 
bell, for bringing over from Sierra Leone some thirty or forty 
African youths, to be educated in England, and then sent 
back for the enlightenment of their countrymen. Mr. Hal- 
dane desired the direction of their education, and proposed 
to bear the whole expense. The plan was so far matured 
that the children were brought to London by Governor Mac- 
auley, of the Sierra Leone Company; but probably on ac- 
count of some jealousy of Mr. Haldane’s ecclesiastical views 
and connection, the governor was unwilling to allow him the 
proposed management of their education, and the expense 
was otherwise provided for. 

In connection with all his other labors of love, we now find 
Mr. Robert Haldane embodying in himself the functions of 
what in our day we call an Education Society. Impressed 
with the need of a great increase of faithful and well-trained 
preachers of the gospel, he undertook to provide for the edu- 
cation of a number of pious young men who should be found 
giving promise of usefulness in the ministry. His plan was 
soon in active operation; and during ten years, beginning 
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with 1799, he furnished the means for educating nine or ten 
classes of students under Mr. Ewing, Mr. Aikman, Dr. Innes 
and others, sending out in all upward of three hundred min- 
isters, quite a proportion of whom have since ranked among 
the most eminent and successful preachers in Scotland, Ire- 
land and elsewhere. One of the first of Mr. Haldane’s bene- 
ficiaries was Archibald Maclay, since so favorably known on 
this side the Atlantic. And we will take occasion to say, 
that the world will be under great obligation to our Ameri- 
can seminaries and education societies, if they will supply 
our pulpits with more ministers as efficient and useful. 

Were it compatible with our design and limits, it would 
be interesting to trace more minutely the thread of Mr. James 
Haldane’s history ; the abundance of his pastoral labors; his 
preaching tours, including two visits to Ireland; his domes- 
tic life, presenting him as the kind and affectionate husband 
and father in the midst of his own household; his affliction 
in the sickness and death of his little daughter at the age of 
six years, with the publication of her memoir from her father’s 
pen, furnishing a most delightful example of early piety—a 
flower all brightly blooming for the paradise of God—but we 
must forbear. We ought not, however, to omit a reference 
to his remarkable sermon in the spring of 1804, on the death 
of Lord Camelford. This nobleman had fallen in a duel. A 
somewhat apologetic account of the affair, and of the charac- 
ter of the deceased, had appeared in the papers of the day, 
from the pen of a reverend Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; and it furnished Mr. Haldane with what seemed 
a fitting opportunity to declare himself upon the whole mat- 
ter thus before the public. Announcing his intention to 
preach upon the subject, a vast crowd assembled in the tab- 
ernacle, and most faithfully did he acquit himself before them 
as the servant of God. As one who was present remarks, 
“ He took up the statement in the public prints, paragraph 
by paragraph, exposing and reprobating it as he went on in 
a manner which such a man alone can do. The immense 
audience was still throughout, in awe before his earnest man- 
ner and thrilling language, and some then present well re- 
member that solemn scene to this hour.” 

Passing now to 1808, we have the two brothers before us 
in quite a new attitude. They had become decided Baptist 
ministers. For several years preceding, they had been largely 
occupied in discussions upon various questions of church 
government and order, and in connection with these, natur- 
ally enough their attention was turned to the subject of bap- 
tism. In February, 1808, Mr. James Haldane remarks, that 
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at intervals he had long entertained doubts as to the scrip- 
tural authority for infant haptism; and at length, looking at 
the matter in the light of simple truth and duty, after mature 
deliberation and reading deeply on the subject, his mind be- 
came settled, and in April following he was baptized. A 
few months later, his brother openly espoused the same sen- 
timents, and followed the same example. But though thus 


decided, and manfully following out their convictions as to _ 


the question of baptism, they failed to recognize what seems 
to us the obvious distinction between church fellowship and 
Christian fellowship, with the relation of the two ordinances, 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, to each other and to the vis- 
ible church constitution. Hence they proposed no change 
in their ecclesiastical connection, supposing that the differ- 
ence between themselves and their brethren might be made 
“a matter of forbearance.” But their Pedobaptist associates 
were pleased to think otherwise. They would have no “ for- 
bearance” about it, and, for the most part, they declined a 
continuance of their church relation with them. Of course, 
a disruption followed, and then extensive divisions both in Ed- 
inburgh and in the new churches generally ; and it need not 
be thought strange if the Haldanes were made the subjects of 
not a little misrepresentation, their motives aspersed, and their 
acts misconstrued. But we think there is ample evidence, 
that throughout the whole, they fully maintained their con- 
sistency as conscientious and high-minded Christian men 
and ministers. Details of all this are abundantly spread out 
in the memoirs for all who desire to consult them. We must 
add, however, that in our judgment the biographer manifests 
a little excess of anxiety to vindicate the catholic and “ un- 
sectarian” spirit of those good men. We are loth to believe 
that men of their stamp, while recognizing the duty of bap- 
tism as a sacred scriptural obligation for themselves, should 
yet have regarded it as of no sort of consequence for any 
body else. And yet this would be the fair inference, at least, 
with reference to one of the brothers, from some passages of 
the book. 

We now come to another most important and deeply in- 
teresting period of Mr. Robert Haldane’s life; we mean his 
three years’ residence and labors on the Continent of Europe ; 
a mission, the results of which “stretch into eternity, and 
will forever connect the name of Robert Haldane with the 
revival of the gospel in France and Switzerland.” We must 
content ourselves with the merest glance at what would alone 
furnish materials for a volume. After putting to press his 
work on the. Evidences of Christianity, in October, 1816, Mr. 
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Haldane, with his wife, left home for Paris, from whence, 
after a brief stay, they made their way to Geneva. At the 
time of which we write, this ancient fortress of the truth was 
all but a spiritual ruin. It was, as remarked by another, “an 
unbroken field of labor,” with a sadly “fallen church.” Pas- 
tors and flocks together, with very few exceptions, were open 
Arians or Socinians, “ preaching neither law nor gospel fully,” 
and scarcely producing the slightest effect upon the conscien- 
ces of the people. Here Mr. Haldane fixed his residence, and 
first making the acquaintance of one or two ministers, whose 
views were somewhat evangelical, he gathered around him a 
number of the theological students, about twenty-five in all, 
besides others who afterward attended, to whom he began 
to expound the great truths of the gospel, especially as un- 
folded in the Epistle to the Romans. Thus he labored on 
through the winter evenings, and until the middle of June 
following, with the most precious tokens of the divine bless- 
ing. Of course, the “ Venerable Company” (so called) of 
Arian pastors and teachers, were greatly disturbed, and their 
vexation and opposition were strongly manifested, though 
they found it politic to refrain from any direct interference 
with Mr. Haldane himself. The result was, that most of 
those who attended his expositions, were converted to the 
truth, and many of them became “burning and shining lights” 
in all the surrounding region. Perhaps it will be sufficient 
to say, that among those thus enlightened and converted, 
were M. James, now French pastor at Breda, Henri Pyt, 
Charles Rieu, F. Monod, Gonthier, Vivien, Merle D’ Aubigne, 
and, indirectly, Felix Neff, the devoted missionary of the 
Alps. The extent of the good thus done, was but little 
known for some years; but as time has rolled on, it has be- 
come continually more and more evident that, in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Cheever, “it was indeed of God that Robert 
Haldane should visit Geneva at that time.” 

In June, 1817, Mr. and Mrs. Haldane left Geneva for Mon- 
tauban, in the south of France. Montauban was the center 
of education and influence for the Protestants of the French 
Reformed Chureh; but here, as at Geneva, the glory of the 
gospel was eclipsed, and the preaching of Christ crucified 
supplanted by the teachings of worldly wisdom, with “ but a 
feeble light glimmering amid the sepulchral darkness of Ari- 
anism and unbelief.” This feeble light it was Mr. Haldane’s 
privilege to fan into a bright and glowing flame. Proceed- 
ing essentially in the same manner as at Geneva, in conver- 
sations and discussions with the students and pastors, the 
Lord was pleased to give testimony to the word of His grace ; 
a general attention to the Scriptures was excited, numbers 
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embraced the truth, and, according to the confession of M. 
Bonnard, the late President of the Consistory, the gospel has 
continued to be preached in many churches, where, but for 
the labors of Mr. Haldane, it is probable nothing would have 
been heard to this day, but the teaching of a fatal Rational- 
ism. While residing at Montauban, Mr. Haldane published 
his Evidences of Christianity in the French language, and 
also a Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, containing 
the first draft of his more elaborate Exposition, which has - 
since appeared in the English language. Mr. and Mrs. Hal- 
dane left Montauban for their home in August, 1819; their 
return being hastened by the illness of Mrs. Haldane’s father, 
who died shortly after their arrival in Scotland. 

From 1821 to 1833, Mr. Haldane was largely engaged in 
the somewhat famous controversy originating in the compro- 
mising policy of the British and Foreign Bible Society, with 
reference to the circulation of the Apocrypha in some of the 
continental versions of the Scriptures. No sooner had the 
society’s course in patronizing such versions become known 
to Mr. Haldane, than, with his characteristic decision, he 
planted himself firmly and perseveringly against it. First 
privately remonstrating with the managers, and then procur- 
ing a letter of expostulation to be sent to London from the 
Edinburgh Bible Committee, of which Mr. Haldane was 
Vice President, he next appeared in an elaborate pamphlet, 
spreading the case before the public, and most ably exposing 
the wrong involved in the tampering and time-serving pro- 
ceedings of the society. The conflict thus begun, was con- 
tinued, with varying phases, for years, involving in its prog- 
ress the question of inspiration, the certainty of the canon, 
and kindred topics; such men as Dr. Andrew Thompson and 
Alexander Carson being arrayed with Mr. Haldane on one 
side, against Mr. Simeon, Dr. Steinkopff, Dr. Pye Smith and 
others, on the other side; and at times setting the whole 
country “in a blaze” upon the subject. During these discus- 
sions, Mr. Haldane himself published no less than fifteen 
large pamphlets, including a volume on Inspiration; besides 
defraying the expense of printing several of Dr. Carson’s pub- 
lications. ‘The controversy was in some respects a painful 
one; but it was one of those sturdy grapples of truth with 
error, which could not fail to result in a decided gain to the 
interests of righteousness, a result which Mr. Haldane lived 
to see. 

During the closing portion of Mr. Robert Haldane’s life, 
his winters were chiefly spent in Edinburgh, and his sum- 
mers at his country residence, the estate of Auchingray, 
which he had purchased in 1809. While in the city, he 
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would frequently expound the Scriptures at his brother’s 
church, and when in the country, he was accustomed, at 
least for a large portion of the time, to preach regularly on 
the Sabbath to a congregation at Auchingray, besides being 
extensively occupied with correspondence and various writ- 
ings in defense of what he believed to be the truth, as from 
time to time he saw it assailed. His last labor was the final 
revision and completion of his Commentary on the Romans, 
which was finished in June, 1842. His health at this time 
was feeble, and it continued to decline, until, on the 12th of 
December following, he peacefully sunk into his last repose. 
Throughout his illness, while his physical frame was steadily 
failing, the strength of his soul seemed as steadily renewed, 
by the energy of those great doctrines for which so long and 
so earnestly it had been his privilege to contend. His last 
words were, “Forever with the Lord—forever—forever.” 
Just six months later, his wife followed him “across the 
flood,” and her mortal remains were deposited by the side of 
his own, in the old Cathedral at Glasgow, to await “the 
voice of the Archangel and the trump of God.” 

The younger brother still remained at his post, grown gray 
in the service, but still vigorous and valiant for the truth. 
Repeatedly had the cup of sorrow been put to his lips, in the 
loss, successively, of the wife of his youth, his eldest son, an 
infant boy, and his eldest daughter. In 1822, a little more 
than three years after the death of his first wife, he had form- 
ed a second union with a daughter of Dr. Daniel Rutherford, 
of Edinburgh, an excellent lady, and in every respect a wor- 
thy partner of her husband’s cares and labors. 

And Mr. Haldane was never idle. In 1828, he had stood 
prominent before the public in maintaining the truth against 
the strange heresies and absurd pretensions of Edward Irving 
and his followers. In 1842, he came out with a treatise, fol- 
lowed by some other smaller tracts, upon the Atonement and 
the work of the Holy Spirit, in opposition to what he regard- 
ed as the defective theories of Hinton, Jenkyn, Wardlaw and 
others. In 1848, his Exposition of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians was published. In this, of course, he has occasion to 
refer to the subject of baptism; and now, in the maturity of 
his age and experience, we find him expressing his strong 
conviction of the importance of right views of the ordinan- 
ces, as related to the integrity of Christian doctrine. “ When 
I was baptized nearly fifty years ago,” he adds, “ I was con- 
vinced that it was the will of God, but I see its importance 
far more now than I did then. * * I-would not give up 
the benefit I have received from right views of baptism in 
regard to the gospel, for any consideration.” As the settled 
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pastor of a Christian church, he was led, naturally enough we 
think, to feel more strongly on this subject than his elder 
brother, who being more properly a “minister at large,” had 
less occasion to look at the question in all its bearings. An 
Exposition of the Hebrews, Mr. Haldane also lived to com- 
plete in his public ministrations, and nearly to finish for the 
press. In April, 1849, having completed the fiftieth year of 
his pastorate, the event was celebrated by a jubilee meeting 
at his church. The services were conducted by several min- 
isters of different denominations; his old friend, Dr. Innes, 
presiding. A large crowd were present, and the occasion 
was one of deep and thrilling interest. 

But his earthly career was approaching its termination. 
Occasional attacks of the gout were seriously affecting his 
constitution, and at length, on the 30th of January, 1851, he 
was seized with his last illness. He survived only until the 
8th of February; when, with an expression of the most joyful 
confidence in the prospect of meeting his Saviour, the shadow 
of death passed over his countenance, and his ransomed spirit 
entered into “the joy of his Lord.” . 

The space allotted us for this article is exhausted; and we 
are obliged to content ourselves with this somewhat rough 
and hurried outline of facts. Perhaps nothing more is need- 
ed. The facts show us the men, and the men are their own 
witnesses. ‘They were living embodiments of Bible doctrine, 
and they made their pathway all luminous with the fire of 
that truth which burned so brightly within them. Their the- 
ology was not of the latest pattern. “ Strong Calvinism,” 
we suppose it would be called—perhaps we should say, stig- 
matized—but it was a theology which has at least this recom- 
mendation, that it has made a great many very strong men. 
“It is of little consequence,” we are sometimes told, “ what a 
man believes.” Never was a sentiment more false ; scarcely 
ever one more pernicious. As we believe, so we speak; as 
we believe,so we act; as we believe,so we are. It was the 
belief of the truth, in its great essential features, that made 
the Haldanes what they were upon earth, and what they are . 
in heaven; and only the belief of the truth will make any 
other man like them. But they “rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them ;” yes, and their works shall con- 
tinue to follow, in a bright, and glorious, and ever accumula- 
ting train of results, until the whole shall be seen gathered 
around them in the light of the last day and of the judgment 
throne. And what a“ World’s Gathering” of menand their 
works will that be! and what a Crystal Palace opened for 
those that shall be “ found worthy?” 

E. C. 
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Art. IX—NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


(1.) BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


A New Harmony and Exposition of the Gospels: consisting of a parallel and 
combined arrangement on a new plan of the narratives of the four Evan- 
gelists, according to the authorized translation, and a continuous commen- 
tary, with brief notes subjoined. By James Strona, A.M. New York: 
Carlton & Phillips. 8vo. pp. 569. 


THOUGH not an unheard of thing, it is by no means common for laymen 
to make contributions to the department of literature to which this work be- 
longs. The infrequency of such instances is owing, not to any impropriety 
in the thing itself, but to a want of inclination or aptitude on the part of lay- 
men for the work. There is certainly no reason why laymen of leisure and 
cultivated minds should not devote themselves to the study and elucidation 
of the Sacred Oracles. If it be a duty to perform this work, we can not see 
why it does not rest on them as much as on the ministry. We are therefore 
more than content to let the accomplished author of the work before us take 
his place among those venerated men whose labors have permanently associa- 
ted their names with the word of Inspiration. He has done a good work. 
Whatever tends to simplify the truth, and present it in its true relations, is to 
be commended. And whatever renders the Scriptures attractive, and leads 
men to peruse them, is a public blessing. And we need scarcely add, that 
he who performs such a task is a benefactor to the community. The plan 
upon which the author has proceeded in the construction of his Harmony, 
can not be better unfolded to our readers than by giving his own words : 

‘‘ The present work is an attempt to unite the advantages of the two essen- 
tial forms of Harmonies ; namely, that mode—fully seen in Newcome—which 
exhibits each Gospel separately in parallel columns, and the other—exempli- 
fied in Townsend—which makes a new text out of portions of all, worked to- 
gether in a single continuous narrative. The former arrangement is more 
distinct to the eye, and better calculated for study ; but it compels the reader 
to take the columns one after the other with much tedious repetition, in order 
to get a full account of the events—and even then he is liable to drop many 
of the particulars from his recollection, before he finishes the last column—or 
else he must pass from one column to another, in search of additional items, 
without any special mark to indicate their precise location or even presence : 
these embarrassments must always render a Harmony, solely in this shape, 
impracticable and uninviting to ordinary readers. The other method might 
obviate these objections for reading merely ; but it can never exhibit the lan- 
guage of each Evangelist for a full and minute comparison, nor readily show 
the source whence the materials of the composite text are drawn. On this 


account it rhust ever be unsatisfactory and inadequate for thorough research. 
The plan which I have pursued—and this, at least, I may claim to be my own 





invention—is a combination of these two, by which I hope to have secured 
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the conveniences of both without the defects of either. The selection of a 
leading text furnishes a simple basis for a full and consecutive account of each 
event, every considerable omission being coherently supplied without further 
trouble by the inserted clauses ; while, at the same time, the parallel columns 
preserve each narrative, distinct and entire, yet close at hand, for minute 
comparison. The difference of type renders all this at once apparent to the 
eye; and care has been taken not to offend the ear by any abruptness in 
change in the language. Particular care has been paid to maintain a perfect 
parallelism between the columns, by keeping each verse and clause as nearly 
as possible in the same line as those corresponding to it in the collateral nar- 
ratives.” Preface, p. 6. 

We can bear cheerful testimony to the excellence of this plan, and to the 
thoroughness of its execution. For the purposes of a popular Harmony of the 
Gospels, this work is not only unsurpassed, but unequaled by any thing within 
our knowledge. 

The Exposition with which Mr. Strong has accompanied his arrangement 
of the Gospel history, is merely a free translation. The exegetical results 
which he has reached are satisfactory in the main, though we think, in some 
instances, he has been led into error. We can not go into an extended exam- 
ination of his translation. One or two instances of inaccuracy, however, may 
be mentioned. In translating the comprehensive expression év apy used in 
the 1st chapter of John, he gives us, in the first verse, “In the beginning of 
time,” and in the second, “at the very origin of all creation.” We suppose 
he intends the second phrase as an exact equivalent to the first, though we 
think it is more, but that it fails, nevertheless, to express the Evangelist’s idea. 
If he had intended to assert that the Logos existed from eternity, he could 
hardly have stated it in stronger terms than he has employed. His idea is 
ab origine, “ in the original beginning,” before any beginning of creation, the 
Word was. He does not, as Mr. Strong’s translation would indicate, refer to 
any period in a way that might imply the previous nonentity of the Logos. 
Another instance of infelicitous rendering may be found in Matthew’s account 
of the temptation of Christ. Mr. Strong renders Matt. 4: 2, thus: “ Ac- 
cordingly having continued there for forty days without having eaten or 
drank any thing during the whole time, at last when hunger began severely to 
press upon him,” &c., as if it were perfectly natural for a man to experience 
the sensation of hunger, after a forty days’ fast. No such idea is conveyed in 
the original. The received version expresses the statement of the Evangel- 
ists with sufficientexactness. Matthew says, “he wasafterward a hungered,” 
while Luke has it, “afterward he hungered ;” thus suggesting the double 
miracle of his not hungering at the usual time, and of his feeling the sensation 
at a time when it is ordinarily impossible. In the same connection the au- 
thor exhibits another fault of his Exposition—the want of naturalness and force 
ofexpression. Instead of “ to be tempted of the devil,” we have, “ to undergo 
an ordeal of diabolical temptation.” In the 3d verse, for 6 tetpé{wv, well ren- 
dered in our version “ the tempter,” Mr. Strong gives us “ the arch-fiend.” 
In the 5th verse, for 6 4480s, he gives us “ the evil spirit,” and for the same 
phrase, in the 8th verse, he has “the genius of evil.” The following is our 
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author’s version of Matt. 12: 29—“ Surely an enemy can not successfully 
enter the mansion securely guarded by its herculean owner in full armor, un- 
less he burst upon him with an overpowering force, strip him of his boasted 
panoply, and bind his robust limbs; then he can proceed to plunder his fur- 
niture and valuables,” In another place, for our Lord’s command, “ be not 
as the hypocrites of a sad countenance,” Mr. Strong gives us this: ‘ never 
imitate the lugubrious and slovenly air of the hypocrites.” We can find no 
good reason for such departures from the simplicity of the original, and from 
the terse and nervous expressions of our received version. We are far from 
believing that Mr. Strong’s hard words will facilitate the understanding of thé 
Gospel narrative. The truth is, the cases are very rare in which the sense 
of the sacred writers can be more clearly expressed, by a simple translation, 
than in our excellent version. In a few instances we think Mr. S. has ex- 
pressed the ideas of the original with more fullness, if not with more perspi- 
cuity ; but for every such instance that his work shows, it has twenty which _ 
obscure instead of illustrating the received version. 

For the purpose of elucidating the text, the author’s brief foot-notes are of 
far greater value than his principal Exposition. The best.things connected 
with this Exposition, or translation, are the translator’s conjectural localities 
and dates. We have received from them many valuable hints, and they 
have the advantage of being before you when you read the narrative. 

We can not speak in terms of too high praise of the style in which this work 
has been issued. The industry of the author is evinced at every step. In 
the general arrangement of the work, in the preparation of appendixes and 
indexes, he has expended great care. Indeed, in the whole cast of the work 
he has evinced good judgment, and correct taste, with the exceptions which 
we have shown. The printer has done his part to admiration. He has 
given us one of the best specimens of book-making we have ever seen in a 
work of this kind. 


The Revelation of St. John expounded for those who search the Scriptures. 
By E. W. HenestEnBERG, Doctor and Professor of Theology in Berlin. 
Translated by Rev. Parrick FArRBAIRN. 2 vols. New York: R. Car- 
ter & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 581, 598. 


The learned and pious author of this work has long been regarded as one 
of the standard expositors of the sacred writings. His great learning, sound 
judgment, and sincere piety, conspire to render him, in the main, a safe and 
reliable expounder of the inspired word. We have here the latest contribu- 
tion which he has made to the right understanding of its teachings. The aim 
cherished by the author has been to render his work useful to the common 
reader, as well as to the learned. In this we think he has succeeded, and all 
who love to read the Scriptures will feel under obligations to him. We have 
no hesitation in saying that, all things considered, this is one of the best works 
which has ever been produced on the Apocalypse. On some points, evangel- 
cal Christians in this country will dissent from the author, but for the most 
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part his views will find a hearty acceptance. It isa work which every minister 
ought to have, and which no Christian can read without profit. 

We should infer from Mr. Fairbairn’s preface to this translation, that he 
had been very scrupulous in rendering the work into English. He even in- 
timates that he thought it best to abstain from correcting certain errors of the 
author by means of notes of his own. We can conceive of no possible objec- 
tion to his expressing his dissent from any views set forth by his author in 
this form. It is a practice so common, that it requires neither explanation 


nor apology, in any case. But there are very strong objections to a plain - 


departure, by a translator, from the sense of the original, and especially to 
such alterations as make the author say the direct reverse of what he means. 
We regret to find a few instances of this kind in both these volumes. It is 
very probable that the work is really improved by these emendations of the 
translator. In two or three instances we are sure that this is the case. But 
would it not have been better to have translated the author faithfully, and 
then to have corrected any sentiment of hurtful tendency in a foot-note? In 
every thing but these intentional departures from the original, the translator 
has performed his work well. The topical index which he has appended to 


the second volume, will prove very acceptable as an aid in the way of refer- 
ence. 


A Treatise on Biblical Criticism, exhibiting a systematic view of that science. 
By Samuet Davinson, D. D., LL. D. 2 vols. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1853. 8vo. pp. 446, 472. 

It is but recently that Biblical Criticism has been regarded as a science. 
And even since its claims have been acknowledged, we have hitherto been 
dependent on German critics for the greater part of our knowledge in refer- 
ence toit. This is the first systematic treatise which has been produced in 
the English language on the subject. Dr. Davidson informs us indeed, in his 
preface, that he issued a volume several years since, entitled ‘‘ Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism ;” but that work was quite imperfect, and had but a limited 
circulation. Our only idea of it is derived from his own account of it, it never 
having fallen in our way. However, it has proved of value in one respect, 
if in nothing more, by preparing the way for, and calling forth the present 
valuable work. These volumes are not to be taken, the author assures us, as 
a new edition of his former work, but as an independent treatise. The design 
of the work is to exhibit the grounds and processes of Biblical Criticism, as it 
relates to the integrity of the sacred text. The author has nothing to do with 
the interpretation of the Scriptures, his object being simply to show how we 
are to ascertain what is Scripture. He confines himself to the consideration 
of five sources of critical help, viz.: 1. Ancient versions of the Scriptures; 2. 
Parallel passages; 3. Quotations ; 4. Manuscript copies of the Scriptures ; 
5. Critical conjecture. In the first volume the author treats of the Old Tes- 
tament, presenting connected dissertations on the Hebrew language, the He- 
brew text, the Septuagint and other Greek versions, the Targums, the Peshi- 
to, Arabic, and Latin versions, &c., concluding the view by comparing paral- 
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lelisms. In the second volume he pursues a very similar course in reference 
to the New Testament Scriptures. In all this, the author displays an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the subject, as well as an acute and discriminating 
judgment. ‘To say that he has given us the best work on the subject in the 
English language, would only be comparing him with himself. We think 
that, considering its scope and compass, it may be regarded as one of the best 
treatises on Biblical criticism within our reach. 

We regret that want of room compels us to dismiss this valuable work, with 
so meager a notice. We hope to consider it more at length at some futur? 
time. 


A History of the Israelitish Nation, from their origin to their dispersion at 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. By ArcnrpaLp ALEXAN- 
DER, D. D., late Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. 
Philadelphia: Wm. S. Martien. 1853. 8vo. pp. 620. 


We have here another posthumous volume from the pen of the late ven- 
erable Dr. Alexander. We have rarely examined a work with greater sat- 
isfaction than we have experienced with this. It fills a place which no other 
single work supplies. The author follows the inspired record, commencing 
with the Mosaic account of the creation, and tracing the history down to the 
final dispersion of the Jews. His narrative is remarkable for its extreme 
simplicity, and its strict adherence to the inspired writings. One of the hap- 
piest features of the work is found in the occasional reflections which the au- 
thor introduces. These, though very brief, serve the best purposes of a prac- 
tical commentary, and must materially enhance the value of the work for 
family use. ‘Take this brief paragraph as an instance : 

‘‘ Man, when created, was taken and put into the Garden of Eden, ‘to 


dress it and keep it. Even in Paradise idleness was not tolerated’ Activ- 
ity and occupation are among the essential ingredients of human happiness.” 


p. 3. 

The first four parts of the book are occupied with the history of the nation 
down to the Babylonish captivity. Parts fifth and sixth present an admira- 
ble condensation of Prideaux’s Connexion, and bring the history down to the 
final conquest of Judea, by the Romans, and the destruction of the Holy City. 
This last portion of the volume will not render the learned and able work of 
Prideaux useless to the student of Sacred History, but we venture to say 
that it will furnish the ordinary reader all hecan desire on the subject. The 
hiatus in the inspired history is supplied from other sources, and the corrob- 
orative details of profane history given. But two things are now needed to 
make the work perfect of its kind. These are the addition of a chronological 
order to the text, and a carefully prepared analytical index. These things 
ought not to be omitted in the future editions of the work. We can most 
heartily recommend it, not only to families, but to ministers. It is full of 
suggestions which will prove serviceable to the latter. 
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(2.) THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 






A Pastor's Legacy ; being sermons on practical subjects. By the late Rev. 
ErskinE Mason, D. D., Pastor of the Bleecker st. Presbyterian Church, 
N. Y. With a brief Memoir of the Author. By Rev. WILLIAM ADAMs, 
D. D. New York: C. Scribner. 1853. 8vo. pp. 471. 


oa ee 


Dr. Mason, though yet a young man when he died, had attained a high 
position among the divines of this country. The sermons contained in this 
volume will serve to confirm, if not to enhance the estimation in which he - 
was held. They are scriptural, evangelical, perspicuous and able. Simple 
in method and thorough in discussion, they will be hailed by thousands be- 
yond the circles of his former parish and associations, as clear and masterly 
exhibitions of Divine truth. The two discourses on the Atonement are wor- 
thy of especial mention, as presenting a view of the subject at once scriptural 
and rational. The discourse on “ The Power of Conscience,” is one of the 
ablest expositions of that subject we have ever met with in the form of a 
sermon. 

The Memoir of the lamented Author, by Dr. Adams, is a very fine piece 
of Biographical and Literary Criticism. It is enough to say of it, that it is 
worthy of the connection in which it appears. We hope that the reception 
of this volume will be such as to encourage Dr. Mason’s literary executor to 
make a still further and more systematic selection from his manuscripts for t 
publication. The voice of such a man as Erskine Mason, should live not | 
merely in the echoes which are reverberating in the souls of his hearers, but ; 
also in the publicity and permanence of those strong, clear, scriptural thoughts 
which it was wont to proclaim from the pulpit. 
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Consolation ; in discourses on seleet topics addressed to the suffering people 
of God. By James W. ALEXANDER, D. D. New York: C. Scribner. 
1853. 8vo. pp. 447. 
















Whoever looks into this goodly volume for the purpose of finding the ordi- 
nary sedatives which worldly people, under trials, seek from religion, will be 
disappointed. No one but a sincere Christian, who receives the great doc- 
trines of the Gospel, while he trusts its promises, will find wherewith to con- | 
sole himself in these pages. We can not give a better idea of the scope and : 
spirit of the work, than by quoting from the table of contents the topics which : 
it treats: ‘“‘ God’s everlasting mercy a source of consolation—The Providence 
of God a ground of consolation—The Omnipotence of God a ground of 
Christian expectation —The Goodness of God a refuge.—The Soul sustained 
by Hope rising to Assurance.—Rest in God.—Christian Joy expelling the ; 
distress of the Soul.—Consolation derived from the uses of Chastisement.— t 
The Holy submission of Christ’s will a source of consolation ——God’s promise 
never to forsake.—The Believer sustained by the strength of Christ—The ) 
compassion of Christ to the weak, &e.—Consolation under the judgments of 
men.—Consolation derived from a review of Christian Martyrdom.—The 
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aged Believer sustained by God’s promise.—Consolation in regard to the 
Saints Departed.—All consolation traced up to its Divine Source.” These 
topics are treated with marked ability. The author is entitled to the grati- 
tude of the Christian public for this discussion of some of the most exalted 
doctrines of the Gospel, and their application to the various conditions of 
trial and suffering to which the saints are subjected in this world. We com- 
mend the volume to “ the suffering people of God” of every denomination. 


Pastoral Theology ; or the theory of the Evangelical Ministry. By A. V1- 
NET. ‘Translated and edited by Tuomas H. Skinner, D. D., Professor 
of Pastoral Theology in the Union Theological Seminary. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1853. 12mo. pp. 387. 


We have read this book with great pleasure, and we trust not without de- 
riving advantage from it. There are few subjects connected with the office 
and duties of a Christian Pastor, which are not here discussed, briefly indeed, 
but still-with commendable fullness. The author, often styled ‘‘ the Chalmers 
of Switzerland,” has come to be well known among evangelical Christians, 
not only in Europe, but in this country also, as one of the great lights of the 
modern church. The work before us, embodying as it does the author’s ideal 
of the ministry, will assist us to a more perfect acquaintance with his charac- 
ter. ‘Those who have the care of “ the flock of God,” will find here well con- 
sidered counsels for their general direction, and many suggestions which will 
essentially aid them in the numerous exigencies of their work. To some of 
the views of the author, we must of course take exceptions. We are glad to 
state, however, that in the most important cases of this kind, the learned and 
judicious translator, to whom we are indebted for the work in an English 
dress, has supplied ample antidotes in the matter which he has appended. 
The value of the work is also much enhanced by the translator’s addition of 
Chapter 3, in Section 2d., “ On the care of souls in times of spiritual declen- 
sion and special interest in religion.” We have never seen the original, and 
of course have had no opportunity of comparing it with the translation; but 
Dr. Skinner's familiarity with the French language, furnishes a guaranty for 
the accuracy of his work. 

The same work has been translated in England, and is issued in a thin oc- 
tavo volume, by Clark, of Edinburgh, as one of his ‘“* Theological Library,” 
aad is for sale with the rest of that valuable series, by Cornish, Lamport & 
Co., Park Place, New York. 


The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge: with an Introductory 
Essay upon his Philosophical and Theological opinions. Edited by Prof. 
Suepp. In seven volumes. Vols. 1 and 2. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1853. 12mo. pp. 484, 551. 


Our readers will rejoice to see, from this title-page, that the Harpers have 
commenced issuing a complete and uniform edition of the works of one of the 
most remarkable men of the last generation. It will also be a source of satis- 
faction to them that this edition is to appear under the auspices of such a man 
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as Professor Shedd. Since the lamented death of Dr. Marsh, no man has ap- 
peared with better qualifications for such a task. The readers of this journal 
had a taste of his quality, which they will not soon forget, in the remarkable 
paper on “ The Doctrine of Original Sin,” published in the No. for January, 
1852. The Introductory Essay which he has prefixed to this volume, is 
one of the ablest expositions of the Philosophy and Theology of Coleridge 
we have ever seen, not excepting even the admirable essay of Dr. Marsh, 
which is very appropriately reprinted in connection with it. He admires 
Coleridge, but dissents from some of his views. We deeply regret that our 
pages are too crowded to allow us to make any considerable extracts from 
this Essay. We must indulge ourselves, howevér, with two very brief frag- 
ments. The first relates to the sources of Coleridge’s Philosophical system : 

“ After all his wide study of philosophy, ancient and modern, the two 
minds who did most toward the formation of Coleridge’s philosophical opin- 
ions, were Plato and Kant. From the Greek he derived the doctrine of 
Ideas, and fully sympathized with his warmly glowing and poetic utterance 
of philosophic truths. From the German he derive the more strictly scien- 
tific part of his system—the fundamental distinctions between the Understand- 
ing and the Reason, (with the subdistinction of the latter into Speculative 
and Practical,) and between Nature and Spirit. With him also he sympa- 
thized in that deep conviction of the absolute nature and validity of the great 
ideas of God, Freedom and Immortality—of the binding obligations of Con- 
science—and generally of the supremacy of the Moral and Practical, over the 
purely Speculative.” Pp. 21, 22. 

The other extract which we give, from p. 37, is Prof. Shedd’s estimate of 
Coleridge’s Theology : 

“Tf the reader will peruse the Confession of Faith drawn up by Coleridge 
as far back as 1816, he will find that he expresses his solemn belief in the 
Personality and Tri-unity of God, the free and guilty Fall of man, the Re- 
demption of man by the incarnation and death of the Son of God, and the 
Regeneration of the human soul by the Holy Spirit; and if he will still fur- 
ther peruse the development of Coleridge’s views in the Aids to Reflection, 
especially on these cardinal doctrines of Christianity, he will find that with 


the exception of that part of Redemption technically denominated Justifica- 
tion, Coleridge did not shrink from the most thorough-going statements.” 


We have barely room to add, that the volumes before us contain Cole- 


ridge’s “ Aids to Reflection,” “ The Statesman’s Manual,” and “ The Friend.” 
No thinking man can read these writings without admitting their power. 


Physical Theory of another Life. By Isaac Tayitor. New York: Wil- 

liam Gowans. 1852. 12mo, pp. 267. 

This is a most delightful book, not only on account of the subject which it 
treats, but from the gorgeous colors with which the author’s imagination has 
invested it. It is not, as the title might seem to import, a philosophical in- 
quiry into the conditions of the Future Life, but is rather a series of ingen- 
iously fanciful speculations upon that state which, of all others, is most inter- 
esting to human souls. Mr. Gowans has issued the work in a style at once 
substantial and beautiful, and has appended to it a long Catalogue of Books, 
treating on the general subject to which it relates. 
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The Course of Faith; or the Practical Believer delineated. By JoHn An- 
GELL JAMES. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1853. 16mo, pp. 412. 


The author of this admirable treatise modestly remarks, in his Preface, 
that it is designed ‘to aid the Christian in the practice of Theology, rather 
than the Divine in studying it.” But we think that the latter might derive 
essential aid from it in his preparation for ministering to the faith of his peo- 
ple. The work is comprised in thirteey Chapters, respectively entitled, 
‘Faith in General—Faith in Justification—Faith in relation to Sanctifica- 
tion—The Joy of Faith—The Work of Faith—Faith’s Victory over the 
World—Faith in Prayer—Faith in Hearing the Word—Strong Faith, inclu- 
ding the Assurance of Faith—Faith in reference to the blessings of this life— 
Faith’s exercise in reference to Affliction—Faith in reference to Death— 
Faith in its relation to Heaven.” This is just such a book as the intelligent 
pastor would wish to have placed in the hands of his people. 


The Spring-Time of Life ;* or advice to Youth. By Rev. Davin Maaie, 
D. D., Elizabethtown, N. J. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1853. 
16mo, pp. 328. 

This little book is replete with wise Christian instruction and counsel for 
the young. We can heartily commend it to our readers as worthy of atten- 
tion. 


Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling. By the author of “ Visiting my Rel- 

atives.” Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1853. 16mo, pp. 323. 

This work, which is written in a style remarkable for its beautiful simpli- 
city, relates the interior experiences of a lady who, possessing rare advanta- 
ges for early intellectual and moral culture, had no one to direct her in their 
proper use. Her first decided religious impressions were cerived from Sim- 
eon; she then fell under the influence of Edward Irving, and finally, after 
much anxiety and many severe mental struggles, emerged into the light of a 
pure faith. The tendencies of the work are mystical, but it is nevertheless 
interesting and may be read with profit. 


To Daimonion ; or the Spiritual Medium. Its nature illustrated by the 
History of its uniform mysterious manifestation when unduly excited. By 
TRAVERSE OLDFIELD. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1852. 18mo. 

This is decidedly the most ingenious and intelligent discussion of what has 
been termed “ Modern Spiritualism”—the most gross and unspiritual of all 
spiritualisms with which it has been our lot to become acquainted. The 
author is understood to be Rev. George W. Samson, of Washington City, one 
of our most industrious and accomplished young writers. We commend the 
volume to the attention of the curious in matters spiritual. 


The Christian Sanctuary, in its relations to human interests and the Divine 
Glory. A Discourse delivered at the seeeee of the House of Worship of 
the Strong Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn, September 19, 1852. By E. 
E. L. Taytor, Pastor of the Church. New York: E. H. Fletcher. 1853. 
18mo, pp. 65. 
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The general scope of this discourse is clearly indicated by its title. It is 
an able and thorough discussion of the relations of the Christian Sanctuary to 
the secular, social, intellectual, moral and religious condition of man, on the 
one hand, and to the accomplishment of the Redeeming purpose of God, on 
the other. We hope thissermon may find thousands of readers. Mr. Fletcher 
ig entitled to great credit for the neat style in which it makes its appearance. 


The Summer and Winter of the Soul. By Rev. Erskine NEA.g, A. M. 
New York: M.W. Dodd. 1853. 16mo, pp. 281. 


Weare presented here with a series of lessons drawn from the experiences 
of several eminent persons, designed for the encouragement and warning of 
the people of God. The condition of light and assurance, and of darkness 
and doubt, may well be called “‘ The Summer and Winter of the Soul.” 





(3.) HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History of Greece. By GtorGEe GROTE, Esq. Vols.9 and 10. Reprinted 
from the London edition. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 12mo, 
pp- 388, 512. 


Mr. Grote’s reputation as a historian of the first order, is established be- 
yond a peradventure. His great work, though unfinished, is allowed on all 
hands to be the History of Greece. Even those who are partial to Mitford, 
on account of his intense conservatism, and who, consequently, are as little 
pleased with Mr. Grote’s liberalism, are yet constrained to admit that the 
latter is superior to his predecessor in all those qualities and attainments 
which constitute a historian. He evinces great patience, untiring industry, 
critical acumen, and a sound judgment. If his skill in arranging and narra- 
ting were equal to his discrimination in detecting the real substance of his 
theme, his work would be nearly faultless. His style is sadly wanting in di- 
rectness and finish. But in accepting such treasures as Mr. Grote lays be- 
fore us, it is not best to be too dainty about the vehicle in which they are 
conveyed. If these defects were greater than they are, the work would de- 
serve to be read, and it would be read. In this country, especially, it should 
enjoy a wide and permanent popularity, not only as a vindication of demo- 
cratic Greece, but as illustrating the influence of democratic ideas and insti- 
tutions on Freedom, Literature and Art. 

The volumes before us narrate the History of Greece from the death of 
Socrates in the year before Christ 399, to the death of Epaminondas, in the 
year 362. The last two chapters are devoted to the Greek colonies in Italy 
and Sicily, and Mr. Grote informs us, in the Preface to the tenth volume, 

_that three additional chapters on the same subject are ready for the press. 
We understand that Vol. xi. will soon be issued in England, and it will doubt- 
less be immediately re-issued in this country by the enterprising house which 
has undertaken the work here. 
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The History of the Restoration of the Monarchy in France. By ALPHONSE 
De LAMArTINE. Vol. 3. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 
12mo, pp. 554. 

The present volume of this work, which has been commended to our read- 
ers on a former occasion, includes the period from the battle of Waterloo, to 
the death of Napoleon. The narrative loses nothing of interest as it progresses. 
Brilliant rather than profound, and tinctured somewhat by the author’s tra- 
ditional prejudices, it may nevertheless be trusted as a tolerably accurate and 
fair portraiture of the events and actors which it describes. The style, al- 
ways rapid and flowing, at times rises to real eloquence and power. The 
volume abounds in scenes of great dramatic and tragic interest. The author’s 
accounts of the trial and execution of Ney, of the wanderings and death of 
Murat, and of the death of Napoleon, may be stated as instances of very ef- 
fective word-painting. 


History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815, to the accession of 
Louis Napoleon in 1852. By Sir Arcnrpatp Atison, Bart. Vol. 1. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 8vo, pp. 196. 

Sir Archibald Alison is a man of quite varied information on matters of co- 
temporary history. ‘Lhere is no doubt but he has the materiel for a very am- 
ple history of the period concerning which he proposes to write. But we 
have little confidence in his judgment on historical questions, and still less in 
his impartiality and candor. His style wearies us with its sameness, though 
at times it is characterized by considerable vigor and force. Yet Alison has 
one merit as a historian, which entitles him to high praise. He believes in 
God, and admits His superintendence and control in the affairs of nations. 
Some of the most interesting portions of his former work were those in which 
he traced the connection of the Divine government with the failure or suc- 
cess of the schemes of cabinets and kings. For this we honor him. More- 
over, though his philosophy is by no means profound, he sometimes moralizes 
in a strain which is quite edifying. The present volume comprises the His- 
tory of Europe from the entry of the allies into Paris in 1815, to the great 
creation of Peers in France, in the democratic interest, in 1819; a period of 
only about three years. Four additional volumes will complete the work. 


Matthew Paris’ English History. From the year 1235 to 1273. Translated 
from the Latin. By the Rev. J. A. Gms, D.C. L. Vol. 1. London: 
H. G. Bohn. New York: Bangs, Brothers & Co. 12mo, pp. 536. 

This is a very welcome addition to Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. It is a 
continuation of Roger of Wendover’s Chronicle, commencing at the point 
where that leaves off, and bringing the history down to 1273. This work is 
the principal source of all subsequent histories of the period concerning which 
it treats. It deserves a place in every historical collection. 

We have also received from Messrs. Bangs, Brothers & Co., An Analysis 
of Herodotus, by J. TALBorys WHEELER, the design of which is to enable 
the readers of that author to avail themselves more readily of the substance 
of his history. The work was received with great favor in England on its 
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first appearance, a few years since. It now appears ina second and improv- 
ed edition, as anumber of Bohn’s Philological Library. It will be specially 
useful to students in reading Herodotus. 


A Digest of History: The Laws, Customs, Manners, and Institutions of An- 
cient and Modern Nations. By Tomas Dew, late President of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. New York: D. Appleton &Co. 1853. 8vo, 
pp- 662. 

A good Compendium of History is a thing very difficult to achieve. The 
fear is that it will become too general to leave any distinct impression of the 
great principles and movements which characterize its successive stages, or 
that it will sink into a bare outline of events and dates, which are to history 
only what milestones are to a road. The work before us maintains the ap- 
propriate mean between these extremes as nearly, perhaps, as it is possible to 
do. It presents a picture of the political and social life of the leading nations, 
during all ages, treating especially of customs, laws, literature and religion. 
We would cite the account given of the history, institutions, customs, litera- 
ture, art, habits, morals, &c., of the Greeks, as presenting a remarkable pic- 
ture of the life of that wonderful people. The account which is given of the 
Reformation, of its proximate and remote causes, of its progress and results, 
is also one of the most clear and comprehensive we have ever seen. We have 
found some views set forth in this volume which we do not accept, but on the 
whole it is entitled to the confidence of the reading public. We cordially 
commend it as one of the best Compends of Universal History that we have 
ever read. It is issued in good style, excepting the abbreviation of its sen- 
tences, which show a great lack of verbs, pronouns, and all sorts of connectives. 
We fear that the influence of these omissions, on the style of young readers, 
will be anything but happy. 


Lives of the Queens of Scotland, and English Princesses connected with the 
regal succession of Great Britain. By AGNEs STRICKLAND. Vol. 3. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 12mo, pp. 336. 

Miss Strickland is a brilliant and pleasing writer, and withal a very indus- 
trious collator of historical data. She has been charged, in former instances, 
however, with playing the advocate instead of the judge; and in the volume 
before us she throws aside even the appearance of the judicial functions of the 
historian, and assumes the character whick her critics have attributed to her. 
Her subject is Mary, Queen of Scots. Her aim is not to palliate the offenses 
of that distinguished but wretched woman, but to vindicate her from the 
charges which history has recorded against her good name. We honor the 
enthusiasm, and admire the ingenuity of the fair advocate, but no skill of the 
historian can change the stern realities of things that have been. We can 
regret the influences under which Mary was reared; we can make allowan- 
ces for the infirmities of her passionate and impetuous nature; we can see in 
her, at times, the victim of circumstances, and the unwilling instrument of oth- 
ers’ crimes; we can pity her misfortunes, and deplore her hard fate; but we 
can not esteem and venerate her as a gentle, chaste, loving, enduring woman. 
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What Miss Strickland may have to present in favor of her unfortunate client 
in the volume which is to succeed this, we know not; but as yet we are un- 
convinced. We see no reason why the judgment of history on her character 
should be set aside or reversed. 


The Life and Character of Robert Burns. Edited by Koppert CHAMBERS. 

In four volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 12mo. 

This is the only life of Burns which gives us, at one glance, the progress of 
his outward condition and the development of his inner man. Here he seems 
to grow up before us like one of the companions of our childhood. We are 
able to trace, step by step, his advance to the intellectual elevation which he 
finally came to occupy. The work is what it purports to be, a history of his 
life. It possesses all the charm of a romance, presenting the struggles, loves, 
vices and virtues of that wonderful man before us, at a single view. We 
commend the work to ‘our readers. 


Napoleon in Exile; or a voice from St. Helena. The opinions and reflec- 
tions of Napoleon on the most important events of his Life and Govern- 
ment, inhis own words. By Barry E. O’MEary, Esq., his late surgeon. 
In two volumes. New York: Redfield. 1853. 12mo, pp. 328, 322. 
There is no doubt now of the genuineness of the revelations contained in 

these volumes. The conversations reported bear the stamp of the Emperor's 

genius, and many of them relate to matters concerning which it would have 
been impossible for any one to write, without communications from him. If 
we are to believe one-half of the petty injustice toward Napoleon, that Dr. 

O’Meary attributes to the English government, and especially to the Gov- 

ernor. of St. Helena, they are as infamous as he aims to make them. We 

shall do well, however, to bear inmind while reading his work, the strength of 
his sympathies for the fallen emperor, and the activity of his prejudices against 

England and her agents. We see by an announcement in a London paper, 

that the Journal of Sir Hudson Lowe is about to be published. We shall 

then have his account of the treatment and conduct of Napoleon at St. 

Helena. 

William Gowans, of New York, has sent us the same work, printed on 
larger type, and making two rather more bulky volumes. Mr. Gowan’s edi- 
tion would appear much better, however, if printed in octavo, and on better 


paper. 
The Life of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington. ByJ.H.Srocqueter, 

Esq,, Author of “ The British Officer,” &c., &c. In two vols., with nu- 

merousengravings. Vol.1. London: Ingram, Cooke & Co. New York: 

Bangs, Brothers & Co. 1852. 8vo, pp. 385. 

This appears to be a reliable, though not very minute history of the “ Great 
Duke’s” life. It presents him more as he appeared to the world, and as exhib- 
ited in his public acts, than as he was known to those who were admitted to 
the privacy of his every-day life. The present volume brings the history 
down to the return of Napoleon from Elba. The pictorial illustrations are 
very fair, and the general cast of the volume is altogether in its favor. 
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My Life and Acts in Hungary, in the years 1848 and 1849. By ARTHUR 
Gorerr. New York: Harset & Brothers. 1852. 12mo, pp. 616. 
That Girgei should desire to cast off the odium connected with his trans- 

actions, as commander-in-chief of the Hungarian army, in 1849, is only nat- 
ural. Thathe should criminate himself, in the attempt to do so, is, however, 
what the public had no reason to expect from so accomplished a tactician. 
He is a traitor to his country according to his own showing. He knew the 
views of Kossuth and his associates; he acknowledges that they were ‘the 
gospel” of the great mass of the nation, and he was in arms ostensibly to carry 
those views into effect; yet while pretending to defend them he was only 
seeking opportunity to betray them, which he did on the first occasion that 
offered. He is unquestionably a man of talent, and possesses remarkable 
military genius: had his honor and patriotism been equal, how much happier 
might have been the condition of his country. All who are interested in the 
history of the Hungarian war, will read the book ; that is, if they are able to 
endure one of the worst translations ever made. 


Woman’s Record ; or sketches of all distinguished women, from “ the begin- 
ning,” till A. D., 1850. Arranged in four eras. With selections from fe- 
male writers of every age. By Saran JosepHA Hate. Illustrated by 
two hundred and thirty portraits, engraved on wood by Lossing and 
Barritt. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. Large 8vo. 

We have given at length this formidable title-page of a more formidable 
volume. It is literally a great work, and all the stronger portion of mankind 
will acknowledge that it treats of a most interesting subject. Mrs. Hale, as a 
woman, does honor to her sex, and as a literateur exceedingly magnifies her 
office. No woman of the age is better qualified for a comprehensive work 
like this. So far as we have been able to examine it, we think she has per- 
formed her task with good judgment and with general fidelity to history. The 
work is very appropriately dedicated to the “men of America.” 


The Life of Bernard Palissy of Saintes ; his labors and discoveries in art 
and science, with an outline of his Philosophical Doctrines, and a transla- 
tion of illustrative selections from his works. By Henry Moruy. 2 
vols. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1852. 16mo, pp. 303, 347. 


Bernard Palissy, or, as he is generally called, “ Palissy the Potter,” was 
a self-taught man who flourished about the time of the revival of learning. 
He is chiefly known for his ingenuity in the department of decorative art, 
though he is worthy of being remembered for his proficiency in the then un- 
trodden field of natural science. He is also deserving of the highest honor 
for the bold manner in which he asserted the rights of his Christian manhood, 
and for his stout defense of religious freedom. 


The Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution ; or Illustrations of the Pen and 
Pencil, of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics and Traditions of the 
War of Independence. By Benson J. Lossine. With several hundred 
engravings on wood, by Lossing and Barritt, from original sketches by 
the author. In two volumes, imperial octavo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1853. 
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This great work, which has been in the course of publication for several 
years, has at length been completed. It affords evidence of vast labor, and 
is a fitting memorial of the great struggle which it is designed to illustrate. 
Each event of the Revolution is treated in connection with its locality. The 
author takes us with him on his tours of inspection, entertaining us by the 
way with the relation of the history, and afterward pointing out the scenery 
associated with it. Without pretending to the dignity of a philosophical his- 
tory, it presents a faithful and most attractive picture of the great contest for 
Independence. The pictorial illustrations are worthy of the reputation of 
the sketcher and the engravers. The letter-press is in the best style of the 
art. 


Lives of the Brothers Humboldt, Alexander and William. Translated and 
arranged from the German of Klencke and Schlesier. By JULIETTE 
Baver. With Portraits. New York: Harper & Brothers. Large 12mo, 
pp. 349. 

We have here the lives of two of the most remarkable men of the present 
century. Alexander still lives, the ornament and pride of his native land. The 
readers of his works, which have been published in this country, will be glad 
to get this account of his eventful life. William, though less known in this 
country, was as ripe a scholar as his brother, but devoted himself more to 
politics. This book will be very acceptable tothe reading public. 


Memoir of Mrs. Mary L. Ware, wife of Henry Ware, Jr. By Epwarp B. 

Hari. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1853. 12mo, pp. 434. 

This is a fitting memorial of a beautiful Christian life. The biographer 
has performed his part with equal judgment and taste. 

We have also received from the same publishers a little volume entitled 
‘‘ The sickness and health of the people of Bleaburn,” which is understood to 
be a commemoration of a passage in the early life of Mrs. Ware. 


Philip Doddridge : his life and labors. A Centenary Memorial. By JoHN 
SroucutTon. Boston: Gouldand Lincoln. 1853. 16mo. 
A brief, lively, and, upon the whole, satisfactory view of the character and 
labors of 6ne of the most interesting and useful ministers that England ever 
produced. 


American Missionary Memorial. Including Biographical and Historical 
Sketches. Edited by H. W. Prerson, A. M. With numerous illustra- 
tions. New York: ’ Boal & Brothers. 1853. 8vo, pp. 504. 

This beautiful volume will prove highly acceptable to the lovers of mis- 
sions. It opens with a comprehensive account of the “ Origin of American 
Missions,” by Rev. Dr. Worcester, of Salem, Mass. Then follow brief 
sketches of the lives and labors of the most distinguished missionaries, con- 
nected with the various evangelical churches of this country. Rev. Dr. Church, 
Rev. S. S. Cutting, and Rev. S. F. Smith, contribute memoirs of some of the 
most eminent missionaries of our denomination. We can cheerfully com- 
mend this volume to our Christian readers. 
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American Baptist Register for 1852. Edited by J. Lanstnc Burrows. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 1853. 8vo, pp. 496. 
The design of this volume is to present the statistics of the Baptist Denom- 

ination. It furnishes the names and locations of all the churches, the names 

of ministers, the number of members, the names of colleges and their loca- 
tion, the names of periodicals and the places of their publication, &c., &e. It 
is needless to say that a work of this kind is of unspeakable value to any de- 
nomination of Christians. We hope that the society will-be encouraged to 
issue a similar volume each succeeding year. : 





(4.) GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Chapel of the Hermits, and other Poems. By Jonn G. WuITTIER. 

Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1853. 16mo, pp. 118. 

Whittier is a Poet and a Reformer. Had he been less a Reformer, he 
would have done more as a Poet. Not only has his connection with certain 
reform movements prevented the general recognition of his real merits, 
through the prejudice thus excited against him, but his activities in this direc- 
tion have doubtless, to some extent, dwarfed “ the faculty divine.” Yet he 
is a poet; more after the order of Scott, however, than that of Wordsworth. 
It seems a little strange, that this quiet and peace-loving Quaker should be 
the most belligerent and martial of our bards. He sings the chivalry of war, 
oftener than the chivalry of love. He is far more partial to the clarion than 
to the lute. Nevertheless he can sing in harmony with “ the piping time of 
peace.” The volume before us shows that Whittier is capable of softer moods, 
and of a more spiritual beauty than his muse generally courts. The first half 
of the poem, entitled “In Peace,” on page 50, illustrates his nice apprecia- 
tion of natural scenery, and the fertility of his fancy in suggesting poetic im- 
agery. The poem with which the volume opens is an exquisite piece, and, 
jucged artistically, is the most perfect in the volume. “ Questions of Life,” 
though less finished, is still a noble poem, and conveys a weighty moral. The 
lyric entitled “ The Poor Voter on Election Day,” is more in Whittier’s pe- 
culiar vein, and is one of the best of its kind. But we can not particularize. 
We commend the volume to the lovers of poetry. 


The Works of John C. Calhoun. Edited by Ricuarp R. Cratir. Vol. 

1. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1853. 8vo, pp. 406. 

We rejoice to have this earnest of the collected works of one of the great- 
est statesmen which this country has yet produced. Mr. Calhoun was a man 
of powerful intellect, and was, withal, characterized by an integrity as noble 
asitis rare in our public men. He was a thoroughly honest politician. His 
convictions were followed undeviatingly, whatever odium might be thus incur- 
red. He was likewise consistent. The changes which marked his career 
were not changes in his principles, but changes in the positions and relations 
of parties. He was always true to his principles, and consequently changed 
his position when the attraction of his pole required it. So far we have al- 
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ways admired his consistency and integrity. His character would have been 
still more admirable had his position been less sectional, and his ideas less ex- 
clusive. Had his aim been less circumscribed, itis impossible to estimate the 
good which his transcendent abilities, combined with his unfaltering honesty 
of purpose, and his herculean force of will, might have achieved for his native 
country. Yet he wasa man of whom the whole country was proud, and 
whose noble memory the whole country will continue to cherish. The per- 
sonal character of Mr. Calhoun was antique. Yet it was noble and pure. 
His name will be honored while genius is admired and virtue is reverenced. 

The great reputation of the departed statesman will scarcely fail to give cur- 
rency to his works. Thousands who will be constrained to except to much 
that they inculcate, will feel that they can not afford to be without them. The 
public will rejoice that the Appletons have undertaken their publication. 
The present volume contains an elaborate “ Disquisition on Government, and 
a “ Discourse on the Constitution and Government of the United States.” 
They are both extremely able. The “ Disquisition” will meet with general 
acceptance in this country. 


Speeches by the Rt. Honorable Thomas Babington Macaulay, M.P. In two 

volumes. New York: Redfield. 1853. 12mo, pp. 403, 401. 

Those who have read Mr. Macaulay’s “ Essays,” and his “ History of Eng- 
land,” will require no additional incentive to procure these beautiful vol- 
umes. They exhibit the same qualities, though in a less marked degree, 
which distinguish him as an essayist. Though not equal to the essays in elab- 
orateness of style and fullness of illustration, they are equal to the best miscel- 
lanies of any other cotemporary writer, and are well worthy of preservation 
in their present form. They are collected from Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates, and appear in these volumes as they were reported at the time of 
their delivery. Mr. Macaulay’s championship of the celebrated Reform meas- 
ures in 1831-2, was really heroic, and his different speeches on the question 
are sufficient to establish his reputation not only as a ready and powerful de- 
bater, but as a statesman of clear, comprehensive, and liberal views. We 
heartily commend the work. 


Speeches on the Legislative Independence of Ireland. With Introductory 
Notes. By Tuomas Francis MEAGHER. New York: Redfield. 1853. 
12mo, pp. 317. 

The fortunes of Mr. Meagher have been sufficiently marked to make him 
something of a celebrity. The story of his struggle for the legislative inde- 
pendence of his native land, of his arrest and trial for treason, of his condem- 
nation and banishment to a convict colony, and of his escape, and the asylum 
which he has found on our shores, is fresh in the recollection of our readers. 
He is certainly a man of considerable talent. The speeches in this volume 
display a fair range of political knowledge, and great tact. His style is highly 
figurative and florid, yet it is not wanting altogether in force. Each speech 
is prefaced with an account of the circumstances under which it was made ; 
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80 that the volume comprises a partial history of the movement with which 
the orator was connected. 


Corneille and his Times. By M. Guizot. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 12mo, pp. 395. 


Shakspeare and his Times. By M. Guizot. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 12mo, pp. 360. 


. 


These two volumes contain the estimate of one of the ablest scholars of 
modern Europe of two great poets representing two distinct types of thought, 
two distinct nationalities, in fact. The work on Corneille is hardly equal to 
the reputation which the author sustains. Indeed he seems to have felt this, 
and intimates as much in his preface, but concludes that “a book must exist 
and last out its time as it is.” Some parts of it were written by his wife. The 
volume on Shakspeare exhibits greater breadth of view, and more justness of 
criticism. Taken together, these volumes are an essential aid to the study of 
the literature of the seventeenth century. 


The Works of Shakspeare. The text carefully restored according to the first 
editions; with Introductions, Notes Original and Selected, and a Life of 
the Poet. By the Rev. H. N. Hupson, A.M. In eleven volumes. Vol. 
6. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Company. 

In calling the attention of our readers, in a former number, to this edition 
of Shakspeare, we indicated fully the scope and plan of Mr. Hudson’s labors, 
and the superior convenience and beauty of the mechanical execution of his 
volumes. To the great poet we are indebted, not only for those wonderful 
creations which are imperishable because true to nature, but, more than to 
any other source, for the preservation of the knowledge of the spirit and cus- 
toms of our ancestors. And yet, so are forms of speech changed, that for a full 
appreciation of his works, we must have the aid of critics, like Mr. Hudson, 
who have lived amid Shakspeare’s creations, and partaken of their spirit, un- 
til they are able to interpret to readers of our time, much which would other- 


wise be obscure, or altogether lost. Mr. Hudson’s edition must be the stand- 
ard for a long time to come. ° 


The Rector of St Bardolph’s: or Superannuated. By F. W. SHELTON, au- 
thor of ‘ Salander and the Dragon.” New York: C. Scribner. 1853. 
12mo, pp. 344. 

Those who have read the work mentioned in the title-page of this volume, 
will be anxious to find what the ingenious author has to say in his last produc- 
tion. It isa story of a parish clergyman, very much in the vein of Mrs. 
Phelps’ “ Sunnyside.” It will not only afford entertainment, but do good. 


Cap Sheaf. A Fresh Bundle. By Lewis Myrrie. New York: Red- 
field. 1853. 12mo, pp. 313. 


These are very entertaining sketches in the “Ike Marvel” style. Some 
of them are very fine. ‘“ Tracks in the Snow,” “The Village Funeral,” and 
‘ Asps and Flowers,” may be given as instances. 
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The Cabin Book ; or National Characteristics. By CHARLES SEALSFIELD. 
Translated from the German. By Sarah Powell. With numerous engrav- 
ings. London: Ingram, Cooke & Co. New York: Bangs, Brothers & 
Co. 1852. 12mo, pp. 296. 

The author of this book is, we presume, the person in reference to whom 
the question was so frequently asked a few years since in literary circles, 
‘Who is Seatsfield?” All the pother and confusion arose from the unlucky 
crossing of an /. The book before us is a stirring tale of Texan life. If the 
author is not an American, he must have resided for some time in the South, 
as he shows a thorough acquaintance with the character of its people and insti- 
tutions. He has given usa very truthful picture, one at an equal remove from 
partiality and prejudice. The illustrations are well designed and executed. 


The Lofty and the Lowly ; or Fy in all and none all good. By M.J.McIn- 
TosH. Intwo volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1853. pp. 
299, 323. 

No reasonable person can fail to approve the design cherished by Miss 
McIntosh in writing this work. Anything which tends to weaken local pre- 
judices, and allay the asperities of parties, is deserving of encouragement. 
This is the grateful task which the gifted author of these volumes has under- 
taken. She is fully qualified by her familiarity with both North and 
South, to speak intelligently of their respective virtues and defects. Born 
and reared at the South, she has for several years resided in the North. It 
is quite possible that her later associations may not have eradicated the 
traces of early education; but we are constrained to say that it is easier to 
make objections to her estimate of the North, than to prove that it is too se- 
vere; and under permission we will say that we do not think that the char- 
acter of the South, as she has drawn it, is by any means flattering. Our con- 
viction is, that she has observed the media res to an unusual degree. Her 
tale is powerfully told. There are some defects in it considered as a work of 
art, but its effect could hardly have been improved. One thing must be said 
for this gifted lady, which is, that in all her writings she breathes a Chris- 
tian and evangelical spirit. No parent will ever have occasion to mourn the 
consequences of placing her works in the hands of the young. We can cheer- 
fully commend the work to the attention of our readers. 


On the Lessons in Proverbs ; being the substance of Lectures delivered to 
Young Men’s Societies at Portsmouth and elsewhere. By RicHarp 
Cueventx Trencu, B.D. New York: Redfield. 1853. 12mo, pp. 140. 
This is not only a very entertaining little treatise, but a very instructive 

one also. It will amply repay a perusal. 


The Tell-Tale; or Home secrets told by old Travelers. By H. Trusta, 
author of ‘ Sunnyside,” &c. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1853. 
16mo, pp. 262. 

This little book bears the impress of its lamented author’s genius. The 
reader will find in the tales of which it is composed, the same quiet beauty, 
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and the same clear insight into character, which render her works so inter- 
esting. 



































Woodworth’s American Miscellany, published by Messrs. Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co., something in the style of “ Chambers’ Miscellany,” furnishes 
excellent reading for the family. Vol. 1 is before us. We commend it to 
our readers. 


Chambers’ Repository of Instructive and Amusing Papers. With Ilustra- 
tions. Vol. 1. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1853. 12mo. , 
This is the first volume of a series of tracts which the Messrs. Clftmbers, of 

Edinburgh have commenced issuing. Its general design is similar to the cel- 

ebrated “ Miscellany,” which Messrs. Gould & Lincoln have republished in 

this country. This is all that need be said to commend the work. 

The fourth volume of the “ Annual of Scientific Discovery, or year book 
of facts in Science and Art, for the year 1853,” has just been issued by 
Gould & Lincoln, of Boston. It is a very important work, and has been ar- 
ranged with the same care evinced in its predecessors. No scholar can af- 
ford to be without this volume. 






National Magazine. We have received from the Publishers, Messrs. Carl- 
ton & Phillips, 200 Mulberry St., New York, the first volume of the “New 
National Magazine.” It is under the editorial supervision of Rev. Abel 
Stevens. Considering its pure religious tendency, its high literary character, 
the superior style of its embellishments, and the beauty of its letter-press, we 
are prepared to express our decided preference for it over any of the Maga- 
zines now before the public, either new or old. ‘The wood engravings are the 
best we have seen executed in this country. We commend this excellent 
work to our people. 


’ 





(5.) TRAVELS, &C. 





Village Life in Egypt: With Sketches of the Said. By Bayle St.John, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Two years’ residence in a Levantine Family, &c., &c.” In two 
volumes. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1853. 12mo, pp. 216, 218. 
This book—adding still another to the already long list of recent books of 

travel in Egypt and the East—treats of subjects which have been hitherto lit- 

tle discussed, and comes recommended by special qualifications in the author 
for his task. Unlike most writers who give us, with little variation, their 
descriptions of the same prominent objects, such as the pyramids and the cat- 
aracts, Mr. Ss. John takes us out of the beaten track into the villages of the 
country, and furnishes copious information gathered from the experience and 
observation of a long residence in Egypt. He affords a very full view of the 

Fellahs, the laboring, or more properly, servile population, their life and hab- 

its, manners and customs, physical and mental characteristics, and the suffer- 

ings and oppressions of which they are the victims. Along with notices on 
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these topics, the author has also recorded occasional illustrations of the tra- 
ditional literature of the Fellahs, in the form of anecdotes and tales, which he 
gathered in his excursions in different parts of the country. Mr. St. John 


writes in a lively and pleasing style, and has given us a very instructive 

book. 

Spain: Her Institutions, Politics, and Public Men. A Sketch. By S. T. 
WaLtis, author of ‘“ Glimpses of Spain.” Boston: Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields. 1853. 12mo, pp. 400. 

If any reader expects to find, under the above title, a gossiping book of 
travels aftgr the ordinary manner, he will be disappointed. Ifsuch things 
are to his taste, this is not the book for him. And those who are so tired of 
the stale inanities which tourists are so apt to inflict on the public, as to pass 
by all records of travel as unworthy of attention, will, in the present instance, 
reject “an angel unawares.” Mr. Wallis has given us an unusually com- 
pacted mass of information respecting the social, political, and literary condi- 
tion of Spain. He evidently had a rare opportunity to study the people of 
Spain—their manners, customs, social life, and the general spirit of their in- 
stitutions ; and he improved it admirably. We know of no other work which 
affords us, in an equal compass, so clear an insight into the government, the 
political changes, the public men, the jurisprudence, the legislation and the 
literature of that country. Mr. Wallis writes in a clear, business-like style, 
and has produced a book which will not only amuse its readers, but add to 
their stock of political knowledge. It is issued in the neat style which char- 
acterizes the publications of this enterprising house. 


Four years in a Government —— Expedition, to the Island of Madeira, 


Cape Verd Islands, &c., &c. In one volume. - By Lieut. GzorcE M. Cot- 
vocoressEs, U. 8S. N. New York: Cornish, Lamport & Co. 1852. 
12mo, pp. 371. 

Lieut. Colvocoresses was an officer of the late expedition under the com- 
mand of Captain Wilkes. He was required by a general order from the 
Navy Department, to keep a journal of the voyage, and of every thing discov- 
ered or occurring during its progress. The present volume, which contains 
much valuable information, is condensed from this official journal. 


A High School Astronomy ; in which the Descriptive, Physical and Practical 
‘are combined. By Hiram Marrtison, A. M., late Prof. of Nat. Phil. and 

Astronomy, &c. New York: F.J. Huntington. 1853. 

We have examined this book, and would like to say more of it than our 
space will allow. We know of no work better adapted to the purpose for 
which it is designed. It is full, very, for such a manual, and is clear and me- 
thodical in its statements. It must have a great run in our schools. 


We have received from the Publishers, Messrs. Moore, Anderson, Wilstach. 
& Keys, Cincinnati, a copy of Bartleit’s Commercial and Banking Tables. 
We are unable now to speak of it in detail. Itisa vade mecum for merchants, 
bankers, actuaries of insurance, &c. We shall speak more fully of it hereafter. 
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AMERICAN, 


THERE seems to be considerable activity among our American publishers. 
The Harpers announce ‘‘ The Works of Sir William Hamilton,” a new work by 
Rev. Dr. Coxe, entitled “* Interviews memorable and useful,” Ranke’s ‘* His- 
tory of the Civil Wars in France,” a new ‘“‘ History of the State of New York,” 
by John Romeyn Brodhead, ‘‘ Theory of Politics,’ by Richard Hildreth, &c. 

The Appletons announce ‘‘ The History of English Literature,” by William 
Spaulding; ‘‘ The Life, Sufferingsand Death of Louis XVII.,” from the French 
of Beauchesne, &c. &c. 

J. 8. Redfield will soon publish, ‘‘ The Works of Hon. Wm. H. Seward,” in 8 
vols., 8vo, ** The History of France, in the 16th and 17th centuries,’’ by Leo- 
pold Ranke, ‘* Michaud’s History of the Crusades,” in three vols., 12mo, ‘* The 
Prose Works of Thomas Moore,” ‘* Notes and Emendations to the Text of 
Shakspeare,” &c. &c. 

Derby & Miller, of Auburn, announce ** The Works of James Arminius” in 
three volumes octavo. 

Messrs, Blanchard & Lea, of Philadelphia, propose to issue the ‘*‘ Memorials 
and Correspondence of Charles James Fox,” early in April. Itis just published 
in England, under the superintendence of Lord John Russell. 

Mr. Gliddon, the Archeologist, and Dr. J. C. Nott, of Mobile, are preparing 
a work for the ‘press entitled ‘* The Types of Mankind or Ethnological Re- 
searches based upon the ancient Monuments, Paintings, Sculptures, and Crania 
. the Races, and upon their Natural, Geographical, Philological and Biblical 

istory.” 

George Ticknor, Esq., author of the “ History of Spanish Literature,” is en- 
gaged in writing a Memoir of Daniel Webster, for the Mass. Hist. Society. 

Gould & Lincoln, of Boston, announce a translation of Bungener’s work, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Preacher and the King ; or Bourdaloue in the Court of Louis XIV.” 
With an Introduction by George Potts, D, D.; also a ‘* Geological Map of the 
United States and British Provinces of North America.” 

Phillips, Sampson §& Co., Boston, have nearly ready, ‘* Genesis and Geology ; 
or an investigation into the reconciliation of the modern doctrines of Geology 
with the declarations of Scripture.” By Darius Crofton, B. A., with an intro- 
duction by Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D., President of Amherst College, 
author of ** Religion of Geology,” &c, &c. 

‘** Life and Health ; or plain talk on physical culture, with numerous illustra- 
tions.” By W. A. Alcott, M. D., author of ‘* Young Man’s Guide,” ‘* Young 
Woman’s Guide, &c., &c.” 

‘** The Last Leaf of Sunnyside ;” or a Tribute to the memory of the authoress of 
‘** Sunnyside,” ‘* Peep at Number Five,” ‘ Tell-Tale, &c., with a fine portrait. 

** Woodworth’s American Miscellany ;” forming vol. 2 of the great American 
series of reading for the million. 

The Carters, New York, announce the fifth volume of D’Aubigne’s ** History 
of the Reformation,” Vol. second of ‘‘ Jacobus on the Gospels,” Vol. VII. of 
** Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations,” ‘‘ Charnock on the Divine Attributes,” with 
a Life by Dr. Symington, &c. 

G. P, Putnam & Co. will soon publish ‘* Wines’ Commentaries on the Laws 
of the Ancient Hebrews,” ‘‘ Babylon and Nineveh, or fresh diseoveries at Nin- 
eveh, and researches at Babylon,” by A. H. Layard. 

C. Scribner, New York, announces a new work by Herbert, entitled ‘* Cap- 
tains of the Roman Republic ;” ‘‘ A History of the Translators of King James’ 
Bible,” by Dr. McLure, and ‘* Lectures on Pastoral Theology,” by Rev. J. 8. 
Cannon. 









EUROPEAN. 


Two new German literary periodicals, the Deutsches Atheneum, and the 
Litterarisches Central Blatt fur Deutschland, (Central Literary Journal,) com- 
menced with the year. : 

Another volume of Humboldt’s Kosmos, has just been issued in Germany. 

Prof. Gervinus, of Heidelberg, has just published his ‘‘ Introduction to the 
History of the Nineteenth Century.” It has excited a profound sensation among 
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the German Governments. Its aim is to show that the tendency of civilized na- 
tions is to Democratic Republicanism. The police of Heidelberg have orders 
to burn every copy that can be found. 

Dr. Carl Ritter has just given to the world a work which will be very accept- 
able to the biblical student, entitled ‘‘ A Glance at Palestine and its Christian 
inhabitants. : 

Planta, a Swiss, has recently written and published a work entitled, ‘‘ The 
Science of the State, or the Theory of living organization. It is an ingenious 
metaphysical disquisition 0: government and society. 

Dr. K. B. Stark has published a work replete with learning, on ‘* Gaza and 
the Philistine Coast.” It is of great value to classical and biblical scholars. 

The first vol. of Dr. Wuttke’s History of Heathenism,” has been published. 

Dr. K. W. Bouierwek has issued ‘* The Life and Works of Rudolf von Rodt, 
late Missionary of the London Missionary Society in India.” 

‘** The History and Philosophy of Marriage among the Greeks,” is a work re- 
cently published at Munich, which presents a better view of the conjugal rela- 
tions in the early history of Greece, than has usually been taken. 

A new edition of the ‘* Fathers of the Church,” is in course of publication in 
Paris, under the editorial care of the learned and astute Abbé Caillau. 

M. Vaulabelle is publishing a ‘* History of the Restoration of the Monarchy in 
France,” said to be much more accurate than that of M. Lamartine. The au- 
thor is a Republican. 

The Messrs. Longmans, of London, have recently published a ‘‘ History of 
the Church of Rome, from the earliest times down to the year 389.” By Rev. 
Edward John Shepherd. Mr.S. calls in question the whole body of letters at- 
tributed to Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, and even denies that there was ever 
such a man. 





ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


DEATHS. 
Henry Ball, Dec. 11. Morgan J. Rhees, Williamsburg, N. Y., 
J. M. Courtenay, Akron, O., Dec. 27. Jan. 15. 
ORDINATIONS. 
F. D. Bland, Vevay, Ind., Nov. 18. S. M. Brown, Woodstock, Ill., Jan. 20: 


Chas. L. Frost, Perkinsville, Vt., Nov. 17. Butler Morley, Rose, N. Y., Jan. 20. 
M.N. Ely, Chunnymuggee, Ala., Dec.4. T. P. Campbell, E. Avon, N. Y., Feb. 1. 
Samuel Smith, Penn Yan, N. Y., Dec. 8. A. W. Oder, Mill Fork, O., Feb. 16. 
Madison Ely, Oak Hull, lil., Dec. 12. James T. Childs, Lockport, Ill., Feb. 27. 
J. W. Dinkleman, Lima, O., Dec. 15. W. W. Weld, Boonville, N. Y., Feb. 19. 
John Burnet, East Marion, L.L,Jan.6. A. Morrill, Jacksonville, Tenn., Oct. 17. 
W. Carpenter, Gloversville, N. 7 Jan. 16. Jos. H. Seaver, Salem, Mass., March 1. 
Levi S. Smith, Hartford, Wash. Co.,N. Y. Sam’l W. Shute, Pemberton, N.J., Feb. 17. 
—— Wilbur, Mount Pleasant, Jan. 18. A. B. Runyon, Twolick, Penn., Feb. 11. 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 


Noble, Ind., Nov. 25. Somerville, Mass., Jan. 20. 

Clifton, Monroe Co , N. Y., Dec. 21. La Salle, Ind., Jan. 21. 

Mumford, Monroe Co., N. ¥., Dec. 22. Hornersville, Steuben Co., N. Y., Jan. 22. 

Schuylkill Falls, Pa., Jan. 5. German Ch., Dayton, O., Jan. 26. 

West Windsor, N. J., Jan. 6. Liberty Gore, Mad. Co., Tenn., Oct. 2. 
DEDICATIONS. 

Princeton, N. J., Dec. 1. Lagrange, O., Jan. 27. 

Waltham, Mass., Dec. 2. Bath, Me., Feb. 9. 

Milo, Maine, Dec. 28. Wakefield, R. 1., Feb. 9. 

Bridgeton, Maine, Jan. 5. Chester, Ill., Feb. 15. 

Natick, Masé., Jan. 20. Charleston Neck, S. C. 

Providence, R. L, Jan. 11. Waterloo, N. Y., March 2. 

Dover, Del., Jan. 28. Avoca, N.Y 


Albany, N. Y., Jan. 26. W. Tisbury, Martha’s Vineyard, Feb. 16. 





